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How many ſtories have I ſcattered up and down 
in this book, that I only touch upon, which, ſhould 
any one more curiouſly ſearch into, they would find 
matter enough to produce infinite eflays : neither thoſe 
ſtories, nor my allegations, do always ſerve, ſimply, 
for example, authority, or ornament. I do not only 
regard them for the uſe I make of them; they carry 
ſometimes, beſides what I apply them to, the ſeed of 


a more rich and bolder matter; and ſometimes, col- 
laterally, a more delicate ſound, both to me myſelf, 


who will expreſs no more in this place, and to others 

who: ſhall happen to be of my ear. Like Longinus's 

ſublime, a great deal more is left the reader to ſupply 

(by the path of „ it leads — than is ex- 

. T 
Yah Anmien Eher 1. 30. p. 354. 


The Sk have a | collection of this ſort, which 


is entitled Rab; Alabrar, or Printemps des juftes, as 


4 Herbelbt tranſlates it, whoſe words are theſe: Cet 
ouvrage neſt rempli que des ſentences, dexemples, et 
4 hiftojres agreables;. gui rejouifſent le lecteur; et, en un 


5 not, Ceft un anthologie Ia plus ample et la plus recherche 


gu il /e trouve dans ta literature Arabigue. 


hs; Rs 1 


N ; B. The following nt from a 3 larger num- 
ber, which are 11 ntended for publication. 
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rat ili — ad eliciendos ex ible e | 
Diaz. Laert, de Soerate, 


Aula excerpebatgut nihil enim legit chad non 6 
cerperets 


) | Plin, 15 Ul. 5. 


AT O the Cenſor ſaid, that be 

thought -himſelf as accountable for 
his private leiſure, as for his Page en- 
8 Cic. No Planc. * 


As reading is the aniverſet exerciſe and 


amuſement of people of elegant leiſure, and 
ingenuous minds, nothing can be of more 
importance, than to give this noble occu- 

pation a right bias, and dire& it to more 
than mere amuſement, which is only idling 
time away, or keeping us out of miſchief; 
and ſo apply it, as to become uſeful at the 
ſame time, and make both theſe advantages 


of — ſtudy mutually aſſiſt and advance 
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6 
one another. Reading will thus be made 
much more delightful, by perpetually kin- 
dling, as it were, new lights in the imagi- 
nation, for the Judgment to work upon, 
and, at the ſame time, all its diſcoveries 
will be fixed and rooted in the memory, 
and turned to advantage, and ever ready as 
uſe ſhall call them forth. Juſt as my dear 
father uſed to do by his travelling; every 
now and then, in his yearly progreſs on 
horſeback, for about a fortnight, to recruit 
himſelf from his continual application for 
all the reſt of the year, as occaſions pre- 
ſented themſelves to his fine imagination, 
and nice diſtinguiſhing choice, taking ele- 
gant ſketches and remembrances of the moſt 
beautiful proſpects whereas I, who, by 
his indulgence, ſaw and traverſed a far 
greater extent and variety of country, and 
much finer than ever he had the opportunity 
of ſeeing, for want of his art and delicate 
application, like common readers, made no 
collections in this way, to ſerve for future 
pleaſure and profit, and retain only a gene- 
ral and confuſed, though pleaſing, image 
of ſo many delightful views. Even ſo, 

reading a vaſt deal, of the moſt excellent 
matter, however it may amuſe and charm 
ft for 


— 


2 * 1 | 
for the preſent, and, withal, perhaps, in- 
creaſe a ſlight and almoſt uſeleſs knowledge, 
yet will very little improve the under- 
ſtanding, which alone deſerves the attention 
of a mind worth cultivating, whoſe capacity, 
however large, will be ſtill poor and indi- 
gent in the midſt of riches, and ſtarve in 
plenty, if it does not appropriate to itſelf, 
and take poſſeſſion of the more ſolid and 
nouriſhing ſubſtance of its ſtudies, and till 


turn this, by a wholeſome and temperate 


digeſtion, into its own proper ſtrength and 
vigour. The mind demands this, juſt as 
much as the body; and will alike ſuffer, 
either from want of its natural diet, or 
from ſwallowing more than it gives itſelf 
time to digeſt : now, this will be the caſe 
even of the moſt learned, and thoſe who 
have read with the moſt retired diligence, 
and anxious ſtudy, in their own feveral 
languages, Herodotus, Thucydides, Polybius, 
Plutarch, Livy, T, acitus, Philip de Comines, 
Guicciardin, and all thoſe other noble wri- 
ters who perpetually preſent, to a curious 
obſerver, ſuch rich and ſplendid views, as 
it would be great loſs to paſs curſorily by; 


if they do not fix thoſe precious materials, 
and turn them to their own pleaſure and 
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n ; treaſuring them up, as they riſe, 
by 3 reflections and 3 


Fe or, as to the hiſtories themſelves, as 
hiſtories only of facts, ſuppoſing them to be 
ever ſo certain and genvine, they are, ab- 
ſolutely, no more to us than romances, and 
have been of no more ſervice in the reading, 
than if we had been diverting ourſelves any 
other innocent and ingenious way; and a 
game at cheſs, finely played and imagined, 
would have been as uſetul an amuſement , 
nay, of leſs uſe, if the other, as it generally 
does to them who thus read, puffed us up _ 
with wind, inſtead of nouriſhment, . and 
with empty vanity and preſumption, inſtead 
of ſober ſenſe and active worth and virtue. 


The true and only uſe of the ſtudy of 
hiſtory, and of all other ſtudies, after pro- 
viding for the neceſſaries and conveniences 
of life, is to eſtabliſh a ſet of principles for 
the prudent and virtuous conduct of that 
life; which can no way be accompliſhed 
with ſo much ſafety and pleaſure, as by 
. obſervation of what others have done (ſtill 
mixed with the polite and generous com- 
merce of the great world) and applying 
4 this 


( 9 4 
this to like caſes and occurrences, and 
learning, by experience and obſervation, 
how to change as circumſtances change in 
the compariſon, thus . ſtill uniting former 
events with preſent, ſpeculation with prac- 
tice, and fo. profiting from the right or wrong 
conduct of others. This is obtaining ex- 
perience at a reaſonable Price, and ever ac- 
companied with delight in the acquiſition, 
without danger; withal, accuſtoming the 
mind more and more to reflection, and em- 
ploying its faculties properly, ſo as to noy- 
riſh and ſtrengthen it to a ſolid and laſting 
rah. | 


If fables have always been eſteemed a 
fine and uſeful mode of inſtruction, from 
the pleaſingneſs of the ſubject, and their 
ſuggeſting matter for reflections, for the 
conduct of life, there cannot, ſurely, be 
leſs, either of pleaſantneſs or materials for 
thought, in real occurrences, And why 
| ſhould we not make the ſame uſe, at leaſt, 

of thele, as of fiction? with the important 
advantage of. our opinion of them as real 
facts; which will certainly add more weight 
to them, and conſequently carry a greater 
energy in perſuading, where * are them- 


4 telves 


( vii ) 
k ſelves to be applied to, and compared with 
| what is alſo paſſing before us in actual life, 
in which we are only treading over again 
the very ſame paths which they, from whoſe 
examples we are making our inferences, 
trod before us, with the very ſame paſſions, 
powers, and qualities, and liable to the 
very ame accidents and events. 


E NEE NO —_ — 
Mu 3 "=> F n 1 ls a 4 
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But, if theſe obſervations and reflections 
are of unſpeakable uſe to conduct us in 
particular occurrences, they will of courſe 
greatly conduce to the obtaining this ſyſtem 
of moral principles, thus gradually built 
on the true foundation of our own experi- 
ence, and our obſervations on that of others; 
on which to reſt, and to which direct all 
our actions, and all we have to deſire, or to 
avoid; in ſhort, a right concerted purpoſe 
of l. on which always to keep our eyes 
in all our particular views, as occurrences 
flow i in with the great tide of things. 


_ 


I ſuppot the ae fixed univerſal bias of 
undiſciplined mankind to be unconditional 
elfe love, regarding nothing elſe, nor any 
other perſon whatſoever, but as theſe con- 
tribute, or are ſubſervient to this one ob- 
3 wat tes" 


( ix } 
ject, that this is the one ever-afting motive 
(even when we do not attend to: it, or 
would even ourſelves believe it often) of 
all in all things, which ſets out from the 
very dawnings of choice, nay, and before, 
by inſtinct, and ends only with life: and 
that immediate -pleaſure, or apparent hap- 
pineſs, are the ſole end and conſtant ſcope 
of ſeIf-love ; but which /eIf-love, -like all 
other things, with ſuch fallible creatures, 
1s liable to endleſs miſtakes and errors in its 
judgment of this pleaſure or happineſs, 
which is, indeed, its only true good; but 
which, rightly underſtood and directed, ſtill 
becomes ſocial from the very courſe itſelf 
of things, and the unalterable diſpoſitions 
of all-impartial providence z and equally _ 
ſerves the individual and the ſociety. | Be- 
cauſe, every one of this whole, ſingly pur- 
ſuing its own particular views of happineſs, 
they do all of courſe direct, and, as it were; | 
hitch one another into ſocial happineſs, and 
a general convenience, by the various 
ſchemes and intereſts of all, alike drawing 
ſingly to themſelves, making each, neceſſa- 
rily, find his ſeveral account, in giving up 
ſomething, to obtain or preſerve the reſt; 
2 thus 
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thus reducing them into a certain mean, 
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which is the true place of continued happi- 
neſs, and which equally ſerves individuals 
and the whole; thus compelling /elf-love 
and ſocial to unite in one. Thus it brings 
the total amount of human happineſs to 
that ſtandard, which providence (whoſe de- 
crees, by the apt union of the end and 
means, are ſure to ex- cute themſelves) hath 
allotted it, here and now; and which is ſo 
poiſed and ſhared, that a leſs degree would 
make life irkſome, and a greater, ſo ſweet 
as to be intolerable to part with. 


Selfelove ſeems to be the very ſame in the 
moral oeconomy of providence, that attrac- 
tion is in the natural, and is kept in its due 
bounds by the very ſame counter- attraction 
all around it; every particular body, in 
both alike, drawing ſingly to itſelf; by 
which means the whole is reduced into that 
due and perfect order which the Creator 
deſigned, and which created things can poſ- 
ſeſs but in various degrees; abſolute perfec- 


tion being the incommunicable attribute of 
— alone. 


Self 


— 


(Ca ) 
Self love then all our own experience, and 
all our obſervation and reading of that of 
others, will prove to be then only well-di- 
refed, for our own ſakes, when it is alſo 
facial, This is ſo true, that it will be found 
to be the very ſum of the goſpel ſyſtem of 
morals; for we are commanded nothing, 
either to do or to forbear, but as it con- 
| duces to our own good; and all the chari- 
ties towards our neighbour, into which this 
noble and divine plan is branched and va- 
ried, are recommended to us, only as they 
tend to, and ultimately terminate in, our 
own real advantage; and which is ſo con- 
nected with that of others, that we cannot 
break into one, without making, in conſe- 


quence, a propartionalilc breach into the 
ther. 


And it will be found a no leſs pleaſing 
ſpeculation, than it will prove an infinitely 
uſeful one, to inveſtigate the goſpel ſyſtem 
with this clue; for-“ the ways of Wisdom 
(which is virtue) are ways of pleaſantneſs, 
and all her paths are peace.” And the not 
ſeeing this, and acting accordingly, is only 
one of thoſe perpetual and innumerable 1 in- 

ſtances 
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ſtances of miſtaken /zJf-love, that are conti- 


nually bewildering us. | Virtue is no other 


than /elf-love, and ſocial united, which is the 
goſpel and word of God; and vice is no 
other than 1 Ignorance and miſtaken ſelf-love, 
which not ſeeing its neceſſary connection 
with ſocial, runs riot into all intemperance, 
and ſo ſinks and loſes itſelf, | 


This teſt, cial applied to oy FR 


facts which hiſtory furniſhes, (which is 


„ philoſophy teaching, by example,” how 
to conduct ourſelves in all the ſituations of 
public and private life; and, therefore, 
ſhould be attended to, and inveſtigated with 


a philoſophical ſpirit) beſides the ever-en- 
gaging perpetual variety, they will mutually 


aſſiſt one another; one ſtill ſupplying mate- 
rials, and the other as conſtantly directing 
in what manner we are to make uſe of them, | 


But, indeed, the goſpel does itſelf ſupply, 
in an emphatical degree, both the examples 
and their application, by its manner of 
inculcating its own divine doctrine, by a 
continued hiſtorical relation of occurrences 
which it applies, or leaves the reader to ap- 


ply, 


8 
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ply, together with certain appoſite and af- 
fecting parables, ſprinkled here and there, 
occaſionally to uſe; which, ſurely, is the 
moſt ready method imaginable to accom- 

modate divine truths and important leſſons 
to human conception. Humanly familiar, 
with divine dignity ! The gracious Author 
uniting both his natures to the great all- 
merciful purpoſe of our inſtruction; fo 
warming and kindling the right ſpirit of 
reading hiſtory ; and making philoſophy 
more philoſophy. The goſpel being indeed 
a collection and finiſhed ſyſtem of moral 
and ſocial duties, which, alone, contains 
all that the moſt wiſe and renowned law- 
givers and philoſophers had advanced, (all 
unknown, as ſeems, to moſt of theſe inſpi- 
red writers) and yet far more; and their 
ſcattered hints united into one complete 
body, that ſhines with more intenſe glow 
and ſplendor, as from collected and united 
beams. All the former philoſophy and 
moral doctrine of the ancient ſages, being 
like Milton's new- created light, as it were, 
ba ſphered | in a radiant cloud, for y _— ſun 
was not.” This reſplendent and conſum- 
mate "wy of the goſpel, is the ſun, full- 


formed : 
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mer light was tranſplanted from her cloudy 


ſhrine, 


Great palace now of light ! 


JONATHAN RICHARDSON. 
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CUSTOMS and CEREMONIES. 
Man 45 ifers more from man than man from beaſt. 


ROCHESTER : 


ERHAPS ag is more proper to 
give a ſummary idea of mankind, and 


of their general levity and inconſiſtency, and 


the prejudices of what they call their reaſon, 
than a ſhort ſurvey of ſome of their cuſtoms; 
becauſe theſe. are not the caprices of ſingle 
men, but the ſenſe of a whole people; and 
that too, not of one particular time, but 
what have been gradually embraced, ap- 
proved, and acquieſced i in, by whole © gene: 
rations and ages. 


= 


Vat. II. z. 155. 


(nk 
Buy theſe it will appear, at the ſpecies | 


have agreed ſo little in their opinion of right 
and wrong, that it would almoſt incline us 


to doubt whether theſe have any fixed point 


in the nature itſelf of things, and do not 
almoſt depend on accidental convenience *, 
and the various circumſtances of time and 
place; or at leaſt that we have not the pro- 
per qualifications to enable us to determine; 
except peradventure 1 in extreme caſes, For, 
what criterion can we have? and who ſhall 
be the judge? if every age and nation 
comes to plead its own cauſe, and produce 
its cuſtoms, which ever of the other con- 
demns it, muſt withal prove' why its own 
opinion is preferable to that of the age or 
nation at the bar. + They muſt all then 
ſeverally bring their particular cuſtoms and 
opinions of right and wrong before the tri- 
bunal of the whole world. Fhis is, and 
muſt be, the laſt reſort; except in caſes of 


immediate revelation z but then the ſame 
: queſtion will again recur, and with equal 


Tp/a utilitas u prope mater 2 gui. Hor. 


ons 1. 3. 98. 


+ Nil agit exemplum, litem quod le refobvit. Id. 
ö 


force; ; 


CS F 


one muſt go on, as they have done from 


the beginning, each abounding in his own 
ſenſe and very ſure that he is right, and 


all the reſt wrong. 


T hey. _ been pleaſant in relation to 
. the diſpoſal of their dead. Teixeira, in his 
Relations of the Kings of Perf 7a, ſays, © that 


the Parſis, the remainder of the old Igni- 
cole, ſtill very numerous in ſome of the 
provinces, have a certain place in their 
mountains, near Yard, the chief city of their 
religion, about forty leagues eaſt of {paban, 
where they have preſerved, they pretend, 
their perpetual fire, without having once ſuf- 
fered it to go out, for full 3500 years; 


which place they alſo call, in their language, 


the houſe of the fre. Near this, in holes 
among the rocks, they bring their ancient 


people, often from very diſtant parts, and 


placing them upright in one of theſe, leave 


them in this poſture, jammed up, without 
any nouriſhment, till they expire; for they 


think it a ſhame, or rather a crime, to die 
* ** in 


force; for they vary as much in their ſe- 
veral revelations as in their cuſtoms. So 
then we can have no deciſion; but every 
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in their beds. Here, as the air is extremely 
pure and dry, they remain in the ſame 
poſture, entire and uncorrupted for ages ; 
and their families and deſcendants come, 
from time to _ in great. devotion, to 


offer them flowers and ſweet ſmelling herbs , 
_ worſhipping thus, as it were, preſent and in 


perſon, the ſaints and tutelar ſpirits of their 
houſe.” Pedro Teixeira Relaciones de tos Reyes 


de Perſſo & Harmuz, p. 4. 


0 Theſe ſans "__— have a quaint me- 


| thod to find whether a perſon who dies 
younger in his bed will be ſaved, or not. It 


is no matter how he lived ! They faſten his 
corps on a horſe, which they drive before 
them, anointing firſt the head and eyes 
of their departed” friend. The crows do 


not fail to light upon him preſently, and 


at once attack his eyes. Now, if they peck 
his right eye firſt, - which their wiſe faces 
are very intent to obſerve, they conclude 
him ſafe, and they preſerve him, and ho- 
nour his memory Ky ; mot if "ep 


This notion was very ancient among them, for 


Curtins ſays (VIII. 9. 32.) Nec et corporibus que 
c ſenectus ſolvit honor redditur.” : 


ö faſten 


= 


faſten firſt on the left, there is no chance 
for him, he is damned nn and his 
carcaſs flung to the 3 SI 
Gain, P- * 1 


80 « Pliny's Hyperboreans, if they could 
get drunk, and leap into the ſea from a 
rock, were ſure of being ſaved “.“ It is 
no wonder goodneſs of lite has never been 
conſidered as equal to ſoundneſs of Faith ; 
ſince prieſts, who are the only arbiters of 
theſe matters, were undone by the people's 
infidelity, but lived or EY on 


their 8 7 


The Perf ans of the magiary ſect, as 
late as the time of Fuſtinian, iccorBing to 
his hiſtorian Apathias, had an ordeal (285 one 
might very well call it) of this kind; and 
as abſurd, And, to ſee the inconfiſtency 
of mankind, that is, in one view, a little 
lower than angels, and in another, hardly 
a little higher than brutes ; after he had 


given an account of Mermeroez, a Per- 


Mors non niſi 2 Vitee edulis tis delibatague 
= luxu, ex quadam rape in mare ſalieutibus. Hoc 


genus ſepulture beatiſſimum.“ A N, | V. *: 12. p. 212. 
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fan general, as one of the greateſt men and 


fineſt geniuſes in the world, which was ap- 
proved by the almoſt conſtant ſucceſs of his 
wiſe ſchemes ; he goes on to ſay, that on 
his death, his neareſt relations carried his 
body out of the city, and expoled it, naked, 
to be devoured by the dogs. — Then is the 
time to know for certain, h5w it fares with 


im in the other world ; for if the dogs let 
him alone, or devour him ſlowly and by 


halves, they take it for granted that he 
1s condemned to ſuffer ho moſt horrible 
tortures; and his family and friends make 
dreadful moan and weep bitterly for his 
ſad caſe.” en, e, II. 10. 


| 


| a 5 hes. 1 near the ms af 
Bengal, the Gentoo Indians take their pa- 


rents, when they come to an age that their 
children judge proper for it, to the top 


of a tree, and bid them hold faſt; and 
then, coming down, theſe dutiful {ca take 


the trunk with both their hands, and ſhake 
it with all .their might. If the old people 


ſtick till they are tired out with rocking 
it, they ſay they. are not yet quite ripe, and 


help them down; but if they drop, they eat 
them.“ Id. Ib. The fame famous author, 


wha 


„ 

who was himſelf a long time in the parts 
he deſcribes, and affirms, he ſets down 
nothing but what he was either an eye-wit- 
neſs of, or received from perſons who had 
been 10; and whom he thought he had 
as much reaſon to credit as if he had actually 
ſeen himſelf what they related to him,“ ſays, 
that, as he paſſed through the city and 
fortreſs of Diu, he was preſent at the mar- 
riage of a bull and a cow, celebrated by a 
rich Banian, or merchant among the Gen- 
too Indians, which coſt him ten or twelve 
thouſand ducats.” Yet, if he is applied 
to by the greateſt object of charity, he will 
tell him coldly, God hath done you, harm and 
me too. It is no wonder, if, when a man's 
zeal is miſapplied, and exhauſted on im- 
proper ſubjects, it is proportionably de- 
fective on right and worthy ones; and ac- 
cordingly one commonly ſees that fanatick 
and ſuperſtitious people are little lar 08 
low dealers in iniquity, _ 


| Theſe are oft Indians. Th Pedro Ciega 
de Leon, an author who was preſent at the 


firſt diſcovery and n * Peru, writes 
thus : 


„ Before 


t $1} 

Before I go any farther, I will here 
ſet down a ftrange thing, and that will 
doubtleſs aſtoniſh the reader. The ſe- 
_ cond time that I paſſed through theſe val- 
leys (in the north and "richeſt - part of 
Peru) when we built and peopled the city 
of Antiocha, in the mountains that ſur- 
round them, I was informed that the go- 
vernors, or cacigues, of thoſe parts were 
accuſtomed to make incurſions into their 
enemy's territories, in order to take their 
women. Theſe they uſed according to 
their pleaſure, and after having brought 
up the children they had by them till 
they were twelve or thirteen years old, 
they fatted them with great care, and eat 
them; which piece of horrid luxury was 
indeed their chief motive to theſe inroads, 
This, I was aſſured, was a cuſtomary thing 
among them; and that which makes me 
not to doubt of it, 1s, what I myſelf faw 
of one of theſe caciques, in company with 
the licentiate Juan de Vadillo, who is now 
in Spain, and will confirm it to be fact to 
any that ſhall aſk him, and it 18 this : 
ce The firſt time we Spaniards entered into 
theſe valleys, which were myſelf and com- 


ts 


('S NJ 

pany, one of the caciques, whom they cal- 
led Nabonuco, came to us in peace, and 
brought three women with him. When 
night came, two of theſe laid themſelves 
at their length upon a mat, and the third 
acroſs, by way of pillow, and then his peo- 
ple brought in a fourth, who was very 
handſome, and which he took hold of, to 
draw her to him. The licentiate Juan de 
Vadillo aſked him, what he was going to 
do with that girl? (which ſeems an odd 
queſtion z' one would think he might have 
gueſſed, though he would have gueſſed 
wrong.) The cacique looked him in the 
face, and ſaid very calmly, To eat her. Va- 
dillo, hearing this, was amazed, as we all 
were, and aſked him, How he could think of 
eating ber, being as ſeemed' too, his wife ? 
The cacique, raiſing his voice, anſwered: I 
have eat her children, and I will eat ber.“ 
Ciega de Leon * c. 12 D 


Us ES. Si. — 


„ 


This Ciega de Leon is an author of credit. Bayle hath 
given this ſtory, but in part only, in his article; but, 
as he could never procure any but an Tralian tranſla- 
tion, there is a miſtake in what he hath given. This 
is entire, and directly from the Spaniſb. e 


E 


9 | ut. 2019 
1 Fr. IE But 
75 | 


. 

But &il theſe, whoſe dan we have 
quoted, are barbarians, Afiatics and Ame- 
ricans; regions where ſcience. hath never 
made any great progreſs. It is in Europe 
only that human natur hath exerted itſelf; 
and here, without doubt, by far the moſt 
eminently, among the Greeks and Romans; 
yet theſe have had cuſtoms ſo univerſal and 
laſting, as to prove that they were the ſenſe 
of thoſe nations, even in their higheſt point 
of glory and knowledge; and yet as re- 
pugnant to reaſon; at leaſt to our ſenſe, 

_ every man, for himſelf, calls, reaſon) 


as any of the other, and nne more 
miſchievous | 


1. C10 e. g 2 


Vo The ane of Madiarors were a 8 
diverſion of the Romans, for ſix hundred 
years z but they are ſo horrid: and offenſive 
to our manners, and ſo repugnant, one 
Would think, to human nature, that ſuch a 
practice, ſo long continued, would be ut- 
terly incredible, if all hiſtory did not teſtify 
the truth of it. But, as it is undeniable 
that it appeared otherwiſe to a noble and 
polite people, it is almoſt preſumptuous to 
pronounce in our own cauſe, and from 


"WU | N whence 


e 


& uw 


whence there is now no appeal, that our 
ſends 1 18 better than their ſenſe. | 


LIpon \ 3 4 a 2 5 ſtate, 
which even the moſt rude and remote an- 
cients believed; and that, with the ſame 


paſſions, the dead would want the ſame 
conveniences as when alive, they not only 


buried or burned, with their bodies, all 
thoſe utenſils and animals in which they had 
moſt delighted, but even ſacrificed to their 
future ſervice or friendſhip the men and 
women they had moſt loved. | 


It was a cuſtom in Spain *; that thoſe who 
were the higheſt and neareſt in' the ſervice 
of the prince, devoted themſelves to die 
with him, whenever his death ſhould hap- 
pen. The prince found his account in 
this, eſpecially in war; becauſe it was the 
immediate intereſt of | theſe” to ſecure his 
life, at all events. Sertorius had ſome thou- 
ſands who had thus devoted themſelves to 
him ; and accordingly, when he was once 


in a; moſt imminent danger, ſt all crow- 


* Plutarch, Sertorius, (V.) Pe 208, 


Cam J} 
ded about him, and dehvered him over 
their heads, from one to anather, till they 
had put him in a-place of ſecurity, and 
then every one took care of himſelf, which | 
might-otherwiſe have been one raped 
before. 


. 1 firſt, in the univerſal darkneſs of 
mankind, when they were plunged in ig- 
norance and barbariſm, they ſacrificed theſe 
without ceremony, by cutting their throats 
Uke other victims, on the funeral piles 
themſelves; and placed them round the 
dead body; juſt as Homer deſcribes 
the ſlaughter of the twelve noble Trajan 
youths on that of Patroclus, with his ta» 
vourite horſes and dogs. But afterwards, as 
the times poliſhed a little, they changed 
this into the victims fighting and killing 
one another, at leaſt, and with a chance 
of ſome of them eſcaping. Yet, in ſome 
caſes, - the firſt barbarity was executed 
to the rigour, even in the moſt polite 
and learned times of the heathen world. 
Even when Virgil and Horace wrote, Au 
guſins * after * reduced the poor 


| . Il. xxiii. 175. 
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„ 
city of Perugia, (ſo near to Rome itſelf) 


which had been declared an enemy to the 
Roman people by the ſenate, (only becauſe 


theſe wanted their lands to divide among 
the . ſoldiers who had enflaved them, and 
who began to be mutinous,) reduced them, 
with all the blood and miſery that human 
nature is capable of ſuffering, ſo that Pe- 


_ rugian famine became a proverb ever after; 


and thoſe few who had eſcaped in ſuch a 
populous city, and flung themſelves on the 
mercy of Auguſtus every where, as he paſſed 


among the ſtarved and rotten bodies through 


the ſtreets, had only this anſwer from him, 
Ye muſt die; he choſe out three hundred * of 


the chief and moſt noble youths who had 


ſurrendered to him, after the moſt brave 
defence of their own and their wives and 
children's hves and liberties, and cut all 
their throats, on an altar raiſed for that pur- 
poſe to Julius Cæſar; (becauſe that Hero 


had not had blood enough in his life-time !) 


Could any thing but the perpetual and daily 


| uſe of ſeeing blood even in their diverſions; 


bring a man & ſenſe and parts, to ſuch an 
* Sucton, vit. c. 15. Dion ſays 400. 


unfeeling 


(4.3 


unfeeling ſavageneſs of temper ! whom even 
the being highly inſtructed in the arts that 
poliſh human nature, could not ſoften from 
ſuch a ferocity of manners ! A nation ſhould 
above all things watch over its cuſtoms, as 
a private man over his habits. The general 
mind of a nation is made and moulded to 
its cuſtoms, as thoſe of particular people are 
to the company they happen to keep; there- 
fore ſome one ſaid very well, Chuſe the thing 
that is moſt expedient, cuſlom will make it the 
moſt agreeable. vcr 


The 7. uſcans, the moſt poliſhed RP of | 
the country at that time, were the firſt who 
introduced this horrid cuſtom into Itah; but 
it muſt be conſidered, that even this was a 
| ſoftening of a more horrid one. There are 
{till innumerable proofs of this in the paint- 
ings on their vaſes, and ſculprures on their 
ſarcophagi, that J have ſeen in the Great 
Duke's collection*, and are dug up everyday 
about Arezzo, and the ruins of their ancient 
cities; and theſe fo ancient as to be moſt of 
them before the building of Rome, which did | 


* See Dempſter's D Hetraria Regia, publiſhed by Lord 
Leiceſter. h 


not 


( 13 ) 


not receive it till about five hundred years 
after; ſo that it was not the effect of rude 
barbariſm in them, but of the wealth and 
luxury of the times ; and continued through 
all the moſt flouriſhing and poliſhed em- 
pire, till Chriſtianity aboliſhed it, with the 
other cruel and ſavage rights that would 
have continued as long as their power, if 

this religion of reaſon and humanity had 
not, happily for mankind, intervened. 

| \ 

This, which was at firſt very rare, and 
only for the funerals of thoſe of extreme 
rank, grew afterwards to be common for 
all of any conſideration. The people be- 
came ſo fond of theſe cruel ſpectacles, that 
they would not ſuffer eminent men to 'be 
burned without them. Even the funerals 
of women were polluted with this ſavage- 
neſs. Julius Cæſzqar“ was the firſt that did 
this, for his daughter Julia, the wife of 
Pompey. Afterwards this too became fre- 
quent. Hadrian+ for his mother-in-law, &c. 


But as the Romans grew ſtill more weal- 


thy and wanton with Marr, they were ex- 


Sueton. dit. c. 26. Dion. 40, + Soartian, wits 3 


hibited | 
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( 16 ) 
hibited on all occaſions, of all kinds, where 
the people were to be highly entertained, 
and their favour courted, This was done 
in the amphitheatre, where not only the 
emperor, the ſenate, and the equeſtrian die 
| had their proper places, but even the ladies. 

nay, and the veſtal virgins, were preſent at 
theſe butcheries *, where decency was no 
more regarded than humanity ; as they 
fought ſtark naked and pampered up a long 
time before to the moſt ſleek and muſcular 
force and elegance that the maſculine form 
was * of attaining by art. 10 
| Net e with the public exhibition 
of theſe cruel ſpectacles, they were intro- 
duced into feaſts and grand ſuppers. They 
fought round the table during the repaſt, 
and the genial board was ene with the 
blood of dying gladiators; nay the gueſts 
were invited, not ſo much to a luxurious 
entertainment, for that was trite and vul- 
gar, as to be treated with theſe ſpectacles, 
and the gay debauchee ſat encouraging 
m not. to tare one another, or them- 


'® Pradentins gives a lively e of this, with 
proper indignation, 


ſelves, 


r 


= I. 


ſelves, and clapped as they murdered their 


adverſaries. Silius Ital. XI. 41. Nic. Da- 


| . 


Theſe conquerors of the world, theſe maſ- 
ters of the ſpoils of innumerable nations, 
that they had been civiliſing with their 


blood, ſeem to have put the laſt refinement 


upon luxury, by adding the contraſt of 


others miſery to their own enjoyment ; like 


e the old Tuſcans, who, as Plutarch tells 


us, uſed to have their ſlaves ſcourged and 


tortured before them at their ten feaſts, 


while the muſic was playing, to enhance 


their own jollity by their ſufferings.“ De 
Ira 11 from — 


15 was the conſtant opinion of the an- 
cients, both Greeks and Romans, who acted 
and wrote as we ſee, (what inequalities in 


human nature!) that the Gods, in the midſt 
of their own perfect bliſs, were very en- 


vious if they ſaw us a little more happy 


than ordinary, and particularly that ill-na- 


tured goddeſs Nemęſis, whoſe whole buſi- 


neſs was, to daſh our ſincereſt joys; ſo 


that they had ſet forms on extraordinary oc- 


caſions, and particularly triumphs and other 


C | inferior 


1 


inferior public rejoicings, of appeaſing 
their jealouſy, and atoning for their pre- 
ſent happineſs. See Tit. Livius, V. 21, and 
Plut. Camillus, * 96, and not. Dacter. | 


No wonder if 3 i; in them- 
ſelves what they conceived as inculcated to 
them by the example and practice of the 
Gods. O the moſt fatal ſure of all er- 
rors, an unworthy idea of the divine na- 
ture 


This might probably have been one ori- 
ginal occaſion of theſe butcheries (though 
afterwards uſed for delight) as it was, for 
the conſuls exhibiting gladiators before 
he ſet out againſt the enemy. It is the 
general opinion”, ſays one of their hiſto- 
rians, © that our ancients practiſed this de- 
votion in going out of Rome againſt an ene- 
my; that Nemeſis being thus appeaſed by 
the blood of. citizens, in this ſort of mock- 
battle, might be, in ſome degree, ſatiated, 
and ſo induced to ſpare it the more, when 
the true one ſhould happen,” Ow” Lin. 
Maxim, & Balbiu. 8. 


< Theſe 


( 1 J 


* FTpheſe victims to the public diverſions 

of thoſe times, were fed with rich meats to 
make them ſleek and plump as well as ner- 
vous, ſo that they might bleed the freer, 
and die more fiercely. If they fought with 
any degree of ſhyneſs or timidity, there 
were officers ready, on the people's cla- 
mours, to ſcourge them, or burn them With 
torches puſhed on their backs, to enrage 
them with the ſmart of the ſcalding pitch.“ 


St, Cyprian, Ep. 2. ad Donat. 


At laſt after having behaved themſelves 
gallantly, and when they were covered with 
wounds and gaſhes, and ſoaked in their own 
and adverſaries blood, and now juſt faint- 
ing, they ſtretched out their hands and ſup- 


pliant faces, to the innumerable aſſembly. - 


of all ranks of both ſexes, begging their 
lives, + and hoping, for a plea, that they 
had contented them with their behaviour ; 


M Hominum, inclyte T heſen, 
Sanguis erant, homines, eademque in ſidera, eoſdem 
Sortitus animarum, alimentague veſtra creati. 


I See this painted from the life, as himſelf had often 
feen it, by Seneca Ep. VII. and Cicero Orat. pro 4. 
Milone 34 | 188 5 | 

C2 | if 


+%.- 
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Af not, they declared themſelves ready to 
undergo their ſentence. If the people were 
in good humour with them, they were ſent 
away for that time; if not, they cried out 
receive the ſword, recipe ferrum : on which, 
without heſitation, they held their ſide for 
their adverſary to plunge his ſword into, or 
if they could ſtand no longer, their throat. 

Yet even here, in this uttermoſt  diftreſs 
and' contempt, there was room for vanity 

(for where will not vanity find a place, or 
into what dirty hole will it not wriggle it- 
ſelf!) Theſe buts of the public pride, and 
wanton ſcorn of their cruelty, ſtill ex- 
ulted in the critical niceneſs of their 
- poſtures for the wound of their opponent ; 

and when all over blood and gaſhes, far 
from being ſeen to ſuffer, if refuſed their 
petition, and bade to die, held their fide or 
throat in a graceful poſture, to ſatisfy the 
expectation of the amphitheatre, and gain the 
poſthumous applauſe of thoſe that conſi- 
dered them in no other light, than as they 
diverted them with their death. Nay, 
ſometimes the people were fo eager when 
they thought they had not behaved with 
fufficient animoſity againſt one another, that 
they would make then be cut to pieces be- 
4 * fore 


* 636 


fore them, for fear of foul play, or that 
their adverſary favoured them, and they 
might come to life again, theſe wretches 
who had been diverting them all this while 
with their blood and mifery ! and it was 
not uncommon for them to come out of. 
their places, and thruſt their hands into the 
wound and rummage it about, to ſee if it 
were deep eden and fairly mortal. 


oF E FOR, + 
DT. 


6 The emperor Commodus himſelf did 


this; ; but, as it was common, it is not 
taken notice of by the hiſtorian upon this 
account, but for his wiping his bloody hand 
on his hair; nor even for the ſavageneſs of 
this filthy circumſtance, but becauſe it was 
canſidered as, an omen, (being but a little 
before he was murdered) and the movin 
his hand from a dead body to his head was, 
that he had thus devoted himſelf to death; 
as if he had uſed the form of imprecation, 
and ſaid, let it be on my own hea 552 * 
| * vit. c. 16. fer > | 
What a ſtrict and „ alliance be- 
tween ignorance, ſuperſtition, and cruelty ; 


1 Lactantius. | 
| pee? El C3 | which 


which are a leaſh of hell-hounds that con- 
ſtantly hunt — | | 


They would fight * for ſixty or . 
venty pairs at one ſnow; when exhibited to 
gain the people's ſuffrages for the greater 
magiſtracies. Julius Ceſar gave three hun- 
dred and twenty pairs in his ædileſhip. 


As ſoon as diſpatched, the dead bodies 
were dragged out of the Arena with a hook, 
and flung one after another into a great hole 
for that purpoſe; the place new ſanded, and 
2 freſh pair brought in. : 


At length the religion of humanity and 
mercy aboliſhed all this, but not till three 
hundred years after Criſt, in the reign of 
Conſtantine the Great. Sub ctjus humano im- 
perio immanitatem olim exuit orbis Romanus, * | 
ſays Petiſcus, on his reſtraining the ſavage- 
neſs of maſters to their ſlaves. (Hr iſti- 
anity may well be ſaid to have brought life 

and immortality to light Þ ; ſince it hath en- 


Faißt Lex. du. T. Il. p. 776. 
4 I Tim, 1, 10. | 
4. lightened 


( 9. ) 
lightened this life, as much as it hath ſecu- 
red to us another. Before, qualibus in tene- 
bris vitæ | * gy | 
One would think human' nature could 
hardly find out, or fall into a cuſtom more 
barbarous, irrational, and more abhorrent 
to itſelf, But Fam afraid we make our na- 
ture too great a compliment, in ſuppoſing 
vice and folly ſo abhorrent to it, If we ex- 
amine the civil and religious conduct of the 
ſpecies through ages and countries, which 
is the faireſt teſt, it will ſurely appear, 
that it ſympathiſes but two much with theſe 
qualities. An abridgment of the hiſtory of 
that one, and all paſſions in one, {clf-love, 
would abundantly account for all; and 
at the ſame time give ſentence againſt us. 
But it would alſo appear perhaps, that this 
univerſal quality hath not done more harm 
to others, than it hath done to itſelf. 
© Alieno imperior felicior quam ſuo !* Tacit. 


H. I. 49. 


Mankind have actually fallen into a cu- 
ſtom more barbarous, far more irrational, 


F 


2M Lucret, II. 1 5. 
= and 


— 
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and more extenſive. For gladiators were 
only among the Romans; the Greeks (a 

number of ſmall common-wealths) not be- 
ing able to afford the expence ; and beſides, 


theſe: rufflans were the ſcum and offal of 
human nature, and the fink and very com- 


mon ſewer of all vice and brutality ; but 


Parents expoſing their own children, their 


new-born infants, to death, to ſtarye with 
hunger and cold in a lone place, the bloſ- 


ſom and beauty of ſimple innocent nature! 
becauſe they would not -be at the expence 


of nouriſhing them, and this ofren of peo- 
ple who lived in eaſe and plenty,* was not 


more horrid and unnatural than it was fre- 


quent, and for ages, both with Greeks and 


! 


Romans. - . 


1 Ingenuos 14 extonantur in fervilem tranſire condi- 


tronem. Seneca V. Contriv. 33. 


+ Expoſe tio infantum omnium fere gentium fait, hed 
2 Græcorum plerorumque, exceptis T hebanis, apud quos 


lege detitum infantes exponer Ce Lacedæmonii, ali ſciplinæ | 


ceteris rigidiores, ab hac exponendi conſuetudine nan 
abborruerunt. Petiſcus Lex. Antig. 


— — Damnawit parents, 
Ft i in abs nemora pabulum miſe t feris 


Avidis, @vibuſque guas Cy [ytheron noxi us 


Alit. . Seneca in OEdipe, : 
: As 


(C ag F 


As ſoon as the babe was born, it was 


brought to the father by the midwife, and 
laid on the ground before him; and the 
father either took it up, and put it a mo- 
ment in his boſom, and then it was to be 
nouriſhed ; or elſe ordered it to be expoſed. 
They ſeldom murdered it themſelves, though 


this they did ſometimes ; and Chremes, in 


Terence's Heautontimorumenos*, gravely re- 


proaches his wife for having delivered his 


infant daughter to another to be expoſed, 


inſtead of killing her herſelf, as he had or- 


dered before ſhe was brought to bed, in 
caſe it ſhould prove a girl. 


Tot peccata in hac re oftendis ; nam jamprimum, fi meum 
Imperium exequi wvoluiſſes, interemptam oportuit ; 
Noa femulare mortem verbis, reipſa ſpem vitæ dare; 


and accordingly ſhe owns her fault, 


Mi Chreme, peccavi, fateor; Dincor. Nor 
does he at all appear to act any way extra- 


/ 


20 VI. I: a1. This 3 of Terence is 1 Gow 
the Greek one of Menander, who wrote at the very time 
of the utmoſt flower of the Greek politeneſs and gran- 
deur and every one knows that comedies are the 


authentic repreſentations of the times, * their 


manners. 


ordinarily 


EE 7 
ordinarily in this, but rather perſiſts in 
abuſing her for not - knowing what was 


good, and right, and juſt, 


uid a Hllis agas qui neque us, neque bonum, atque 
| gas q gue 7 7 


Æguom ſciunt *, 16. V. 29. 


Different nations have not only different 


languages, that are not underſtood by one 


another; and different provinces or coun- 


tries of the ſame, different dialects and 


phraſes, that appear abſurd and ridiculous, 
or harſh and diſſonant to thoſe of another; 
bur vary as much in their 1deas and notions 
of religious and civil truth and juſtice. 


When it was determined that the infant 
ſhould be expoſed, a flave, or other perſon 
employed, carried it, and laid it in a deſert 
place, to die unſeen and unheard, with 
hunger and cold ; while the parents could 
go calmly to their own meals; or what was 


The fixed and ſettled cuſtom of expoſing their 
children, even in families of condition, is proved, be- 


ant 


Aer all controverſy, by the very laws themſelves, 
oth of the Gree and the Roman emperors, now ex- 


tant, that were made to decide upon what is to be done 
with thoſe that happened to be afterwards known again 


when grown up, See Paullus J. C. L. IV. De agno- 


ſcendis liberis. 


more 


( 27 ) 
more common, the poor little innocent babe 
was placed in a road where there was con- 
courſe *; that if any paſſenger ſnould think 
fit to take care of it, he might; though 
the uſe theſe children were, for the moſt 
part, made of in theſe caſes, was thought 
among them to be a misfortune to them; 
and that it had been better for them to hive 
periſhed at firſt, as their parents had de- 
ſigned. This uſe will be mentioned by and 
„„ | 


On ſending them to be expoſed, the mo- 
ther commonly put a ring or piece of 
money + into the baſket with them, be- 
caule, forſooth, they had a ſcruple of de- 


* The old ſcholiaſt of Penn who, ſpeaking of 
this cuſtom, which, he ſays, was ſo common that he 
ſhall not expatiate upon it, acquaints us, that they 


were frequently laid on the fide of the great common 
ſewer. Fuvenal, VI. 602. 


Ariftophanes ſpeaks of a mother who expoſed her 
child the moment it was born, in an open veſſel of 
earthen ware, in the midſt of winter. Aviſteph. Borja x. 


+ Heliodorus, in his Athiopics. “ Now ſhew 
me, ſays a lady, the rich mantle, and the other jew- 


els, which you tell me you found with my poor —_ 
ter, which I ordered to be expoſed.” . 


So far were they from being aſhamed of this, that : 
they often engraved the names of the father and mo- 
8 on a rich buckle that faſtened the child's ha 

at 


0) 
n them of their natural right to a 
ſhare of their parents 9 Fel 


'C um exponendam do illi, de Agi non | 
* Detraho, & eum dico ut una cum puelld exponeret, 
Si Oy” ne expers partis ¶ et de noftris Bonis. 
= | 18. V. 37. 
vg 

This with precaution was of a piece with 
{cher cuſtom they had. On burying a 
criminal alive, they were very careful to 
leave him a loaf of bread, and a cup.of 
water, that they might not ſeem to be ſo' 
cruel as to deſign: to ſtarve him to death, 
So too with us; ſuch is the corruption of 
the mildeſt and moſt humane of all diſpen- 
ſations ! The inquiſitors, when they deliver 
a heretic into the ſecular hands, adjure 
them, by the bowels of Jeſus, not to do him 
any harm. Tt is thus that theſe raſcals avoid 
having to do with blood. What farce and 
blaſphemy ! to enhance the moſt unfeeling 


and ſavage inhumanity, with the hypocri- 
tical maſk of os opal e ; 


| os if any JET it up, they ink find ſame fort of 


reward for their trouble; E and if it died, there ores 
be Ines to 2 it. Heliodorus. 


Theſe 


E 3 

Theſe ſort of tokens, as they happened 
to turn out, were often the occaſion of pa- 
rents diſcoyering their children again that 
had been thus expoſed ; and were a frequent 
ſubject of their comedies; as of this of 
Terence, and ſome others that are ſtill left. 
But would not theſe valuable gifts, often, 
to children that were to be heard no more 
of, be liable to be ſtolen away, and the in- 
fant left, by the ſervant to whom it was 
delivered, or by paſſengers, who had no 
more compaſſion for it than the PO 
themſelyes ? di 

Let us place ourſelves for a moment in 
Athens, in thoſe times that we ſo much ad- 
mire, and almoſt adore, La belle Grece ! 
and ſee . theſe innocent and pretty human 
creatures lying helpleſs in by-places, or on 
highways, ſtarving by degrees, and -periſh- 
ing; while innumerable pitileſs men and 
women paſſed by, and took no notice_of 
them ; and the parents themſelves patiently 
bearing the reflection of what they were 
ſuffering, or quite forgetting them! And 
(moſt aſcontſhing!) the public laws of this 
great nation allowing It. 


Seneca 


A 


( 30 ) 
Seneca the father, in one of his Contro- 
verſies, hath reckoned up innumerable 
miſeries to which theſe unfortunate out-caſts 
were liable. The ſubject of the Controverſy 
is, © A perſon who made it his buſineſs, 
whoſe trade it was, to maim expoſed chil- 
dren.” In the courſe of which it appears, 
how frequent it was for them to have their 
eyes put out, or limbs diſlocated, or broken, 
in order to fit them the better for objects of 
compaſſion to beg with. If boys, they were 
gaſtrated, ſold for ſlaves, or exerciſed for 
gladiators: If girls, brought up by bawds 
for — Seneca, Controv. 33. 


Fuſcus Arellius ſaid, * compaſſionate 
theſe wretched out. caſts for their being ex- 
poſed to wild beaſts, to ſerpents, as well as 
cold and famine ; we forget to dread what 
is more horrible for them, their being in 
danger of being * Ib. 


Yet theſe were often the children of peo- 
ple i in good circumſtances; always of free 
and generous blood; for, flaves were not 
permitted to expoſe theirs; as being a part 
of their maſter's eſtate. 


uod 


Cf as 3 
uod genus hoc hominum, guæ ve hunc tam barbara morem 
Permittit patria 1 Virg. n. 13 


The emperor Claudius, after having re- 
ceived and nouriſhed his daughter Claudia, 
of which his wife Urgulanilla was brought 
to bed but five months after her divorce, 
on a ſudden cauſed it to be hung naked at 
its mother's door.” Suetonius Claud. 27. 


. & Fpiftetus's only attendant was a wo- 
man, whom he took in his advanced years, 
to nurſe a child, which otherwiſe one of his 
friends would have expoſed to periſh. An 
amiable proof of the poor old man's good- 
nature and diſapprobation, it is to be ho- 
ped, of that ſhocking, yet common in- 
ſtance of heathen blindneſs and barbarity.”” 
Mrs. Eliz. Carter's Introduction to the works 
of Epictetus, p. xxix. 


Yet Ariſtotle approves this cuſtom, in his 
Politics; and ſome of the greateſt Ereek and 
Roman writers, in deſcribing the manners 
of ſome nations, remark on their not expo- 


ſing their children, as a piece of fingularity 
and a fort of barbariſm. And © Chilo, the 


Lacedæmonian Philoſopher, very gravely ad- 
viſes 


$ 9&3 


viſes Hippocrates, who had met with what 
they took for a prodigy in ſacrificing, never 
to marry ;. or, if he married, to divorce his 
wife immediately ; or at leaſt to deſtroy 
whatever children, he ſhould have of her.” 
Ariſt. Polit. VII. c. 16,—-Strabo XVII. of 
the Egyptians. Tacitus, of the Jews, H. V. 
Dion. Hal. of the Aborigines I. init. Diog. 


Does it not ſeem as if mankind differed 
even in the firſt principles of reaſoning; 
and that what is a ſelf-evident truth in one 
nation, and one age, is the very reverſe, di- 
eren contrary in another! = 

Phan if more ſtrictly examined than 
hath yet been done, (taking always expe- 
rience and hiſtorical facts along with us) it 
will appear, that what- we call our reaſon, 
is little elſe than the cuſtoms we have al- 
ways been uſed to, and the ſtrong buteun- 
heeded bias that the firſt impreſſions from the 
arbitrary appearances of things on our firſt 
and earlieſt perceptions have given to our 
faculties, and by degrees rooted and incor- 
porated into our minds, before we were in 
any condition to ſearch into their truth and 

by | | 88 


IJ 


1 
rightneſs. Mag ni eſt i ingenii revocare menlem 
a ſenſibus, & cogitationem, a conſuetudine, Cic. 


Tuf. % 


Certainly; in caſts: of religion, thoſe 
things with whoſe truth we are in the bigh- 
eſt degree ſatisfied and moſt highly venerate, 
happening to be born in Italy, for inſtance, 
we ſhould as implicitly be ſatisfied were ut- 
terly falſe, abſurd, and criminal, if we had 
happened to have been dropped in Conſtan- 

tinopie; and why ſhould it not be the ſame, 
in degree, in other ſpeculative points? 


The Romans continued this monſtrous 
practice during all that great conſular time 
we ſo much admire, and admire with reaſon 
in many caſes; but it is with nations as with 
particular perſons, that the nearer you look 
into them often, the lefs you like them: 
* Nobody hath ſo little an opinion of a 
great man,” ſays Rochefautauld, © as his 
valet de chambre. A prophet, in fine, 
is not honoured in his own country, and 
among his own kin, and in his own houſe.” 
The domeſtic life is a very different thing 
from the public and open ſcene. The Car- 


3 tbaginians 
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thaginians ſacrificed their children to Ms- 
loch, now and then, on extraordinary occa- 
fions of public calamity; the thing was 
done pompouſly; and they are infamous for 
it to this day. The Romans put theirs to 
a more cruel death, becauſe more linger- 
ing, daily; and the commonneſs of it, with- 
out ceremony, made it diſregarded for above 
a thouſand years, quite down. to the reign 
of Valentinian. At length the mildneſs and 
benevolence of the Chriftian religion put a 
final end to, and utterly aboliſhed this dire 
practice; and took away from parents the 
power of murdering their own children.— 
Good God ! that this power ſhould ever 
7 have been given them, or that it ſhould 
ever have needed to be taken away from 
them! 


| Perhaps we fee nothing as it is, and all 
our ideas of truth depend on cuſtom; what 
we happen to have been uſed to. Certainly 
the ſame things are ſeen very differently, by 
people in che higheſt life, thoſe in the mid- 
dling, and by the dregs of the populace; 
as, though they ſpeak the ſame language, 
they hardly uſe any of one anothers words 
and phraſes, Whole nations ſee things 
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much in the ſame groſs light with one ano- 


ther, and quite different from that in which 
other whole nations ſee them; not only in 


religion and politics, (into Which they are 
in a manner compelled) but in the common 
occurrences and faſhions in the general 
commerce of the world. When our ears 
are familiariſed to a certain repetition of 
verſes or words, we cannot abide to change 
them often, though found to be wrong. Uſe 
makes that appear to be reaſon, at which, 

on the firſt hearing, in our mature years, we 
ſhould have ſcoffed, but now will diſpute 
and wrangle for; and if very abſurd, or 
altogether unintelligible, we will ſuffer per- 


ſecution, and even death, in the ſupport of 


it. We may ay, that every national religion 


is a factitious one, and all are ſure of the 


rightneſs of it in its own little or large 
diſtrict, though contradicted, abhorred, or 


deſpiſed every where elſe, all around it, with | 


like aſſurance. That then, one ſhould 


think, ſeems to bid the faireſt for being the 


firſt beſt, which every other agrees to be 
the next beſt to itſelf; and this is that of 
nature and reaſon, whoſe only articles are 
all the ſocial virtues. ; 
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The author of the Religion of Nature 
Delincated aſked a bigot, How many reli- 
gions and ſects he thought there might be 
in the world?” © Why, ſays he, I can 
make no judgment; I never conſidered that 
queſtion.” Do you think, ſaid Wolla- 
ton, there may be an hundred?“ * Oh, 
yes ſure, replied he, at leaſt.“ Why then, 


ſaid he, it is ninety-nine to one you are in 
the wrong.“ | 


« As to that ſpirit of toleration in reli- 
gion, for which the Gentoos are ſo ſingularly 
diſtinguiſhed, it is doubtleſs owing to that 
fundamental tenet of it, of which the pur- 
port is, that the diverſity of modes of 
worſhip is apparently agreeable to the God 

of the univerſe ; that all prayers put up to 
him from man are equally acceptable; and 
ſanctified to him by the ſincerity of the in- 
tention ; that the true univerſal religion is 
no other than the religion of the heart; 
that the various outward forms of it are 
only acceſſories, indifferent in themſelves, 
and merely accidents of time, place, edu- 
cation, or birth,” * Voyage t to the Eaſt 
Indies, 291, 


Whether 


5 (37) 

Whether theſe are the notions of this 
ſimple, good, and altogether harmleſs ſet of 
people, I know not; or whether the au- 
thor hath rather given us his own; they 
are wiſe, humane, and worthy of the pa- 
rent of the univerſe, and of all thoſe infi- 
nite varieties of all kinds that this all bene- 
ficent father hath ordained for the delights, 
as well as neceſſities, of his children. And 
the compulſion to an uniformity of faith 
and articles, is the intereſted roguery of 
every ſhop ſtriving to keep all the trade to 
itſelf, and bring in as much more as poſ- 


ſible. 


IE 
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The proper bajar of mankind is man. 


Pore? 8 Ess Av. 


AN is an animal that hath two legs 
only, without wings, and is proud. 


I believe this laſt may be juſtly added to 
Plato's definition, as being peculiar to man. 
Other animals have mettle, which is no 

17 D 3 | other 
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other than high ſpirits, well fed. ert 
many men have this, who have no great 
degree of pride, as others that are very 
proud, have abſolutely no mettle. They 
are two very diſtinct qualities, one of which 
is pure natural ſpirit, kept up or improved 
by accident; and the other is upon princi- 
ple. Pride ariſes from comparing ourſelves 
with others, while we plead the cauſe of 
both before the tribunat of our own ſelf. love, 

This ſort of compariſon, I believe, no other 
animal makes, in any degree whatſoever *, 
Man proceeds, like the reſt, from an egg, 
a worm, an embrio, to a thing that feels, 
to a thing that reflects; and then it is 
proud, It looks about, and ſees how every 
other thing is inferior to it; and then it 
laughs; which is only a quality given it to 
expreſs its other quality, Pride; and as 
other animals have not the one, they have 
no occaſion for the other: 

3 

Now this animal that hath got thus far, 
it knows not at all how, comes in a little 


* Nec alata. quidguam homine aut Juperbius. Plin. 
H. N. II. 7. Heu dementiam ab his initiis exiſliman- 
tium ad Juperbiam A genitos Id. VII. t. 
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time, to know all about God, and how he 


acts; and finds even that he himſelf hath a 
power of controuling him, making that 
providence which hath placed him here 
and thus, ſuſpend his decrees, till he finds 


what this new ſelt-creature purpoſes. Now, 


the operations of both are blended toge- 
ther ; and, though he does not quite come 
to be angry with God, (of that he is afraid) 
yet he is ſo far on a level, that God is an- 


gry with him; and enters into ſuch friend- 
| ſhips and enmities as take up the hö at- 


* 


tention of his providence. 


And why not ? If all things were made 


for him, and the ſole point alſo of the evil 


principle was to win him, and of the good 
to regain him? And yet, (what a mortify- 
ing circumſtance !) upon this 22 
creature, in ſpeculation n fuit indig- 
uum Juperts : ! his maker hath thought pro- 


per, in fact, to quarter fleas, lice, and 


bugs. 


Well, but then we are a great prince, an 


emperor ! We are his ſubſtirure . and 


* himſelf. 
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« Philip. of Macedon, after having de- 
feated the Athenians at Cheronea, was yet ſo 


moderate as to own that he was not a God; 
and, for fear he ſhould not be able to con- 


' tain himſelf in this modeſt mood, or that 


his- people ſhould not believe him, (and in 
all likelihood he found it a little difficult to 
perſuade his courtiers of it) he had one 
to call aloud to him every morning, Philip, 


thou art a man,” Quintilian, VIII. 15. 


Here the ridicule was. in the proud hu- 
mility of the puny being ; and yet, as ab- 
ſurd as was the vanity of this affected mo- 
deity, 1t was more than his ſon, ſome time 
after, could keep within the bounds of. 


« The Scythian ambaſſadors replied not 
like barbarians to this; when after having 
ſubdued Darius he would have invaded their 
country: We are informed that you are 
a God; if you are a God, give us of your 


good things, and do not take away ours, 


which you cannot want; but if you are a 


man, remember that you are ſo, and that 


we alſo are men.” Curt. VII. 8, 26. 


But 
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But afterwards the Roman emperors made 
no ſcruple of profeſſing their rank; and 
had al ars and temples raiſed to them.— 
Auguſtus himſelf, ſo wiſe and moderate ! 
ſnutfed up the incenſe with wide noftrils, 
and could gravely hear Virgil invoking his 
inſpiration for his Georgics, * with that of 
Ceres, Neptune, Pan, and the reſt of them; 
and perhaps loved him for this more chan 
for the divine work, | 


Yet even this was decent to what was 
commonly practiſed afterwards ; and Lucan, 
Statius, Martial, Claudian, ſtifled, every one 
of them, his God with the groſſeſt and 
greaſieſt vapours ; , and Nero and Domitian, 
whom no crime eould ſhame, were no more 
alhamed of ſuch praiſes ; ſo ſteady and te- 
nacious is human pride! 

Yet ill theſe were poets : Yal. Maximus, 
a moral hiſtorian, invokes the divinity of 
Tiberius, and tells him, that He hath the 
advantage of other writers who have im- 


* So Horace, 
Preſenti tibi matures largimur lun, | 
Furandaſque tuum 1 numen ponimus aras. 


In the — to W himſelf. * 
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plored the aſſiſtance of Jupiter, and wu 
other gods; for, their godhead, ſays he, 
we only believe, and take upon truſt; thine 
we behold, preſent, and know; the other 
gods we have received; thee, thy father 


and grandfather ( Auguſtus and Julius) we 
have given to heaven.” 


J have never met with any mortals who 
have been more than divine, except in one 
ſingle inſtance ; and that was, for our glory, 
king James the I.'s queen, Anne of Denmark, 
who is regaled with this title in Florio's ſon- 
net, (he was one of the gentlemen of her 
bedchamber) prefixed to his tranſlation of 
Montaigne s Eſſays. Di magnanimita, virù, 
beltade ;, incomparabile, ſopra divina ! 


The Perfian kings were anciently adored 
in form, and ſome of the naked or ragged 
kings of Africa have been gods. As for the 
honeſt Hottentots they have not as yet found 


cout that they were gods, but only the top 
of mankind. 


But, it is not the 'moſt eminent alone; 
all other orders are proud in proportion; 
there | is no ſubject ſo mean and contemp- 


tible 
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tible into which pride will not find ſome pre- 
tence or other to ſneak, and neſtle itſelf. 
And à propos to ſneaking; thoſe who have 
it are generally moſt aſhamed of it, and 
endeavour to maſk it under any other ap- 
pearance they can. It is indeed a contradic- 
tion to itſelf; for, purſue it but into its 
haunts, and you will find, chat nothing 1 is 
" humble as er | 


Shin with all this, man hath ſome char- 
ming qualities, that make him a truly ami- 
able creature. Nay, this very pride, when 
properly exerted, is the beſt guarantee of a. 
generous and worthy behaviour; as it in- 
ſpires him with an honeſt bravery of ſpirit, 
a noble jealouſy of his conduct, and an ab- 
horrence of any thing that may hurt and 
contradict his due ſelf-eſteem. Nay, Va- 
nity, that other univerſal quality in him, 
(ſo like pride, and fo unlike it) is a moſt 
facial virtue, as it courts mankind, whereas 
pride diſdains them. But theſe will appear 
in their natural colours, as occaſion ſhall 
preſent them hereafter in the courſe of theſe 
eſſays; as alſo the how and why, from ex- 
amples themſelves ; which, I think, will 

introduce human nature to ſome advantage z 
= their 


* 
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their good qualities far preponderating their 
bad; neither of them extreme, in any one 
inſtance ; nor ever can be, in our preſent 
ſtate ; for. nothing 1 is ſo wholly good, but 
that it hath, in itſelf or conſequences, ſome 
bad; and nothing ſo wholly bad, but that 
it hath ſome good. All is ina certain, fixed, 
and fore-determined degree of imperfection 
with us, here and now, according to the 
great univerſal ceconomy of order and ſu- 
bordination ; and this very imperfection ſo 
juſtly balanced by laws that execute them- 
ſelves, as to be all of a piece. And this 
juſt degree of imperfection, preciſely what 
is allotted this our place in the gradation of 
beings, ſo as to fill up that univerſal har- 
mony which conſtitutes the all- perfect or- 
der of the whole; every degree fitted for 
its rank, and conſiſtent with itſelf, and all 
the ſeveral degrees around it, ſo as to be 
each and every one the happieſt for the 
ſeveral allotments, as diſtributed by their 
all-wiſe, all-powerful, and all-good provi- 
der; which three divine e ee ſeem to 
contain all that can concern us. 


ut the n of theſe, in regard 
to man, is his goodneſs, as in men, cha- 


rity. 
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rity. Yet it hath been the conſtant and 
invariable endeavour of the intereſted and 
artful, in order to govern and plunder the 
reſt, to repreſent the univerſal Father as a 
ſevere maſter ; a tyrant, who is to be feared 
and dreaded; and, as ſuch, he hath been 
ever an inſtrument in their hands to apply, 
they found occaſion, to the terrified paſſi- 
ons of thoſe of whom they were to make a 
property. This hath varied in form and 
faſhion, according to times and places, but 
the ſcheme itſelf hath been ftill the ſame; 
and accordingly hath always governed man- 
kind, and ever will; for ſuperſtitica i is the 
weak place of human nature. 


. 


Virtues are often only wices diſguis'd. 


RoCHEFAUCAULD. 


HERE cannot be a greater mark of 
true magnanimity of heart, certainly 
rightneſs of head, than that of honouring 
virtue even in an enemy ; but princes are "x 
rarely found to ſacrifice any part of their 
ſafety, 


| (6) 
ſafety, or ambition, to their reverence for 
this quality, that we muſt be upon our 


guard, if we would not be the dupes of ap- 
A 


After the great emperor Henry the IV, 
| who had the courage firſt to oppoſe the in- 
ſolence and encroachments of the Roman ſee, 
had at length ſubdued the uſurper Rodolph 
duke of Sͤuabia, whom the pope had ſet up, 
on excomunicating him ; he ſuffered him to 
be buried magnificently, and even with all 
the imperial honours and enſigns; and 
ſaid, He ſhould be glad to ſee al his ene- 
mies 1 with the like pomp.” | 


This generoſity could not hurt him then ; 
but it added to his courage and fortune, by 
way of gleaning ; a new ſubject of glory ! 


As when the ane of Lorrain, after the 
battle of Nancy, wherein he killed Charles 
the Bold, duke of Burgund), went in proceſſion 
to viſit the body, clothed in deep mourn- 
ing, with a golden beard fixed on, that 

reached down to his waiſt, (after the man- 
ner of the old heroes that were knighted for 

their proweſs, who, on a ſignal victory over 

A | an 
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an enemy, were honoured with ſuch a 
beard) and taking him by the hand, ſaid to 
him: Thou haſt done us much miſchief 
during thy life, but thou waſt brave, and 
now thou art dead may the good and great 
God take thy ſoul to himſelf!* Beſides, 
this enhanced his own bravery; for as 
Scipio ſaid to Hannibal, who was boaſting to 
him of his exploits: What would you have 
been if you had TY me? j 
80 Ceſar wept over the head of Pompeyy 
from whom he was now ſecure. 


«© futumgue putavit 
Jam bonus effe ſocer.” | 
2 Luucan IX. 1037. 


&« Stephen Battori, king of Poland, as ſoon 
as he was choſen, gave one of the richeſt 
palatinates of the kingdom to Staniſlaus 

Petoſſaceiſti, who had withſtood him the moſt 

_ violently of all at the diet, and conſtantly to 
the laſt voted againſt his election; ſaying, 
© he was a very bad elector, but a very 
| ya ſoldier.” Piaſeci Cronic ar *+ 


'The caſe was, he could no ber hurt 
him as an elector, but he could do him 


great 


„„ 
great ſervice, now that he was a ſubject, 


as a ſoldier. 
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Proſperity and power are excellent Friends, but they are 
8 | bad counſellors. | 1 


ANTONIO PEREZ. the famous ſe- 
cretary and favourite of Philip the 
IId of Spain, has publiſhed the moſt wiſe 
and prudent. maxims, not only in politics, 
but for common life too, perhaps, that are 
extant ; yet after he had cauſed the ſecre- 
tary Don Juan de Eſcovedo to be aſſaſſinated, 
whilſt the wife and children. of the deceaſed 
were actually claiming juſtice of the king, 
and the public ſeconded their demands, he 
Vas ſo imprudent as to brave them and the 
world, with his ſtill more than uſual ſplen- 
dour and magnificence ; frequentiſ. initium 
calamitatis ſecuritas; ſo that his maſter (by 
whoſe order he had committed the mur- 
der) was forced to yield to the torrent, and 
abandon him; he fled to France, where 
he lived a few years, a penſioned exile. In 
one of his letters from Paris to a friend in 
XN - 0% Pain, 
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Hain, he makes the ſame pathetic com 


plaint that cardinal Molſo 70 does in Shake- 
ſpeare : 


„ Had I but ferv'd my God with half the zeal 
T fery'd my king, he would not in n age 
Hawe left me naked to mine enemies. i 


Hoo VIII, AR III, ad 7 


But indeed 1 had no juſt pretence to 
complain of the king for betraying him, 
ſince he was only guilty of a baſe action 
againſt him, as he himſelf had been for the 
king. One of the hardeſt circumſtances of 
guilt 1 is, that a bad man cannot complain of 
the injuries that are done him! or, if he 
does, it is the ſevereſt kind of rebuke on 
himſelf, as it comes with his own confeſſion 
and authority, He had already declared, 
by his own example, that he played all the 
game; ſo that no impoſition was foul play. 


A raſcal who hath done an eſſential ſer- 
vice to his prince, by a villainous action, 
owes him another eſſential ſervice, of which 


* Mon zele etoit fi grand envers ces benignes puiſ- 
ſances (la cour de Turin) que ſi Jen euſſe eũ autant pour 
Dieu, je ne doute] point qu'il ne m'eut deja recompenſẽ 

G9 ion Paradis, D' Affouci, Bayle, Not. Margin. 13. 
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* 1s commonly compelled to ſhort pay- | 
ment, which is the juſt chaſtiſement of his 
. crime; in order to vindicate his prince's 
honour, and reconcile the world to him. — 
A prince finds his account every way in 
getting rid of the rogue. All obligations 
are paid; himſelf hath performed an uſeful 
act of juſtice, and hath the advantage, clear 
gain, beſides. 


However Perez ſaid one very juſt thing of 
| princes, (in regard to his own misfortune) 
& that they eſtabliſhed a council of ſtate, 
only that they might have where to caſt the 
blame of any ill ſucceſſes.” I believe he 
might have extended his remark to private 
| perſons, who generally aſk your advice, 
either to have your approbation of what 
they had already determined, ſo to divide 
the fault with you, if it does not ſucceed; 
or, in caſe of your being of another opinion, 
flinging themſelves wholly upon you for 
the miſcarriage. At leaſt, this is oftener the 
caſe than where the ſole honeſt end is pure 
and modeſt information, 


Ts . 


Ficit tamen pratiam meriti ti ſeeleris atrocitas. 
Curt. Vin. 3.1 8 


He ebat loweth 3 , ſeal reap vanity. 
Prov, XXII. 8. 


OWEVER well pleaſed David might 

be with the deaths of Saul, and Abner, 

and 1/h-boſheth, he thought fit to remove the 

ſuſpicion from him, of having had any hand 

in them, by putting to death the meſſen- 

gers, or thoſe that had executed the facts ; 

by which he loſt none of the eſſential ad- 

vantages the events brought him, but glean- 

ed many others, and made the raſcals pay 
for them. 2 Sam. I. 15. III. 33. IV. 12. 


The governor of Giula, a fortreſs of Hun- 
gan, betrayed it to Solyman the Magnificent, 
in 1366. He, for his pains, ordered him 
to he thruſt into a hogſhead, ſtuck full of 
nails, and bade him receive the juſt reward 
of his avarice and treaſon : If thou haſt 

E a 0 
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not been faithful to Maximilian, thy natu- 
ral maſter, neither wilt thou be ſo to me.” 


The Spaniards executed Fennaro Anneſe, 

who had excited the revolt in Naples, 1648, 
though he had afterwards ſaved them that 

| Kingdom from the French, by calling them 

in again, and had made the moſt folemn 

conditions with them for his own ſafety and 

preferment; according to that maxim of 

Mariana on 4 like occafion : La traycion te 

pagan bien, ſer traydor te pagan mal. Motte- 

ville Mem. Anne d Autriche, tom II. p. 288. 


This was a ſort of repeating the treachery 
of the Sabines, who buried Tarpeia under 
their ſhields, ſo pretending to keep ther 
promiſe with her, for the Tarpeian citadel 
ſhe betrayed; having ſtipulated with them 
for what they wore on their left arms ; ſhe 
meaning their bracelets. | 
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4 When Gravsſton, who had betrayed the 
Spaniards, in the affair of Bergen op Zoom, to 
queen Elizabeth, came over to England to 

give her an account of his ſucceſs, ſhe gave 

him a thouſand crowns, but ſaid to him at 
the {ame time: — Get you gone home, that 
Il _ 
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I may know where to ſend when I mall have 


occaſion again for a thorough-paced vil- 
lain.“ 


King William went farther on another oc- 
- eafion, with a like reprimand; for in one 
of his battles, which he was on the point of 
_ loſing, a trooper flying by him, he cut him 
croſs the face with his ſword, and faid, 


There, you raſcal, now I ſhall e where 
| to and a coward,” | | 


When Laſthenes, who had betrayed Olyn- 
thus, which fort the Athenians had truſted him 
with, to Philip of Macedon, complained to 
him that one of his courtiers had called him 


a traitor, he anſwered him coldly: = My 


Macedonians are rude and unbred, and want 
that addreſs and polite way of expreſſing 
themſelves that you Athenians have; they 
call a boat a boat.” Plutarch's Apotheofis, 


This was handſome in Elizabeth, and de- 
cent in Philip, though _ enough to 


* See how the emperor - Cbarlis IV. ſerved the hows | 
traitors he had employed againſt Philimof Burgundy. 


T heatrical Hiftery, p. 99. | 
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come into uſeful meaſures; but when ſuch 


* 2a wretch as Lewis the XIth preſumes to 
act like Fabricius, and ſend an account to 


his enemy of the traitor-that offered to kill 


him, or deliver him up alive, under pre- 
tence of not being able to bear the wicked- 
neſs of the action,“ [ Philip de Comines, ch, 
IV. ult. and V. 6.] one has an indignation to 
ſee virtue in ſuch hands. Quem bis tervs 


bonum cum riſu miror! Hor. A. P., 358.— 


Howeyer we may be eaſy, for it comes out 
ſome time after, that the good king did not 
well know what to make of three ways he 


had propoſed, and ſuſpected ſome trick. 


The duke of Burgundy as much ſuſpected 
a trick in the king's generoſity, and that it 
was only to ruin the credit of one that he 
took for a moſt faithful and uſeful miniſter, 


and ſo went on truſting him, till he really 


Quoties aliguid de moribus audent 
Qui Curios ſemulant, & Bacchanalia viuunt. 
5 Juv, Sat. * 


- '+ Ze Noi eut la mauvaiſtie de cett homme en grand 


mepris, et qu'il ne ſravoit point de trois poindls a quelle fon 
il faiſoit ces ouverturen. | ns 


betrayed 
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betrayed him to his death, Inſomuch that 
theſe two arch rogues both loſt the moſt eſ- 


ſential opportunities, by being too cunning 
for themſelves, 


At the beſt, where princes have actually 
employed thoſe they afterwards hate ( Quippe 
proditores, etiam iis quos anteponunt, inviff 
unt. Tacit. An. I. 58.) or pretend to hate, 
certainly deſpiſe; they do but as other 
men, who love and honour the virtue they ; 
have not, and hate and deſpiſe the vice they 
have; and in ſo doing become ſelf. accuſed 
and ſelf- convicted in the perſon of another. 
For however they may palliate actions in 
themſelves, they are drawn in to deal fairly 
at ſecond hand. And, if the traitors are the 
thieves, they are the receivers. Beſides, they 
have a double adyantage in thus behaving : 

they give themſelves a falſe air of genero- 
ſity and deteſtation of the crime they are 
actually enjoying the fruits of; and they 
at the ſame time make ſome Re (that 
coſts them nothing) to the injured, in ſa- 
crificing, * in ſome manner, the mn. 


2 + See the EY WP" of Tiberius in regard to the mini- 
Rers of his tyranny. Tacit. An. IV. 7t. 


E4 author 
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author of the injury to their revenge. Like 
the eaſtern monarchs (and ſome of our own) 
who ſqueeze the governors of provinces, 
not to return their extortions to the wretched 
people, but to appropriate them to them- 


ſelves. Punit furta fact * Senec, de 2 05 
II. 28. 


| But what raſcals muſt they be, whoſe 
friends that do them the moſt ſervice, de- 
ſerve moſt to be hanged by their own 
judgment ! Oftentimes too, traitors are 
not only hated or deſpiſed, by thoſe they 
have ſerved, (as Heraclammon, who betrayed 
Dana to Aurelian, vid. Vopiſc. vit. c. 23.) 
but become dangerous to them from that 
quality; as the ſcoundrel of a ſauſage-ſeller, 
Bargus, who, at the inſtigation of Eutropius, 
who governed all in the court of Arcadius, 
by calumnies and perjury got Timaſius ba- 
niſhed into an unhabitable deſert, (it is a 
pretty long ſtory, and a fine one) was re- 
warded with a conſiderable poſt, and kept 
in hand, with the hopes of greater; not 
knowing that his treaſon againſt Timaſius, 
who had done him Kindel was but too 
ſure a warrant of what he was capable of 
doing in regard of his new benefactor : 
| 'T here- 


/ 
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Therefore Eutropius ſoon found pretexts to 
get rid of him, and all apprehenſions from 
him. 


Fe 1 
VI. 
Every man makes his God after his own likeneſs. 


Fool of Levis the XIth, to whom he 
{ did not attend, as not thinking him 
capable of making obſervations, overheard 
him making this pleaſant propoſal to our 
lady of Cleri, at the great altar, when no- 
body elſe was in the church: Ahl my 
dear lady! my little miſtreſs! my beſt 
friend! my only comforter ! I beg you to 
be my advocate, and to importune God to 
pardon me the death of my brother, whom 
I poiſoned by the hands of that raſcal, the. 
abbot of St. John. I confeſs this to you, 
as to my good patroneſs and miſtreſs; 1 
know it 1s hard, but it will be the more 
glorious for you if you obtain it, and I 
know what preſent I will make you beſide.” 
Brantome's Life of Charles VIII. The king 
Judged right, that the fool would not make 
any obſervations, but he Judged wrong, in 


| not 
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Kot conſidering that children and fools are 
like looking-glaſſes, that reflect objects 
from their vacant and empty imaginations, 
without knowing it. The fool repeated all, 
word for word, when the king was at din- 
ner, before the whole court. Now the 
ſame vileneſs of heart that made this wretch 
demean his greatneſs to the ſchemes of a 
pick pocket and a murderer, made him 
deal with the Virgin Mary as with a little 
court- favourite, who ſold her intereſt, and 
chaffered her bribe; and with God as a 
weak prince, who was to be cajoled and 
tricked out of his juſtice. Every man, in- 
dieed, forms to himſelf a god, according to 
his own talents, temper, and views; ſo 
that if we are made after the image of God 


in one ſenſe, we are made according to aur 
own in another. 


VII. 
 Tecum Babita. PER. TV. ult. : 


"ERY often the taſte of running per- 
_ Y petually after diverſions is not a mark 
of any pleaſure taken in them, but of none 
taken i in * This ſallying abroad is 
#4 only 


q \ 
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only from uneaſineſs at home, which is in 
every one's ſelf. Like a gentleman 
who overlooking them ar White's at piguet 
till three or four in the morning; on a diſ- 
pute, they referred to him; when he pro- 
teſted, © he knew nothing of the game.” — 
& Z——8” ſay they, “and fit here till this 
time!“ © Gentlemen, I am married.“ Oh! 


Sir, we beg pardon.” 


The Duke of Buckingham, in his charac- 
racer of Charles II. ſays, that © his amuſe- 
ments with women were not for any great 
_ pleaſure he took in them, but from pure 


idleneſs, and not knowing what to do * 
J himſelf,” 


> 


2 
| VIII. 


Neguam illud verbum eſt, bene wult, nift qui bene fecit. | 
Plaut. Trinum. II. 4. 


HE. biſhop of Anden ſays, that 
o eee is filled with thoſe that have 


done good works, and hell with thoſe chat 
have deſigned to do them®.” 


Don fy ae Guerara, biſon of Cadin, and 
Sfierwards of Monudounedo, houſehold preacher and hiſ- 
| torio- 
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IX. 


Vidi ego jadtata: mota face . Jammas, 
Et wid? nullo concutiente mori. 


T is dangerous for a man to preſent him- 
ſelf before an injured perſon (eſpecially if 
he is above giving an account of his ac- 
tions) in the firſt heat and tumult of his 


paſſion. It is purpoſely coming within the 


impetuous and ſudden path of an hurricane, 
which will the ſooner ſpend itſelf, the more 
it is now laviſh, if you give it way. 

Ventus ut amittit * nes, miſe robora denſe 


Octurrant fylue, ſpatio difſuſus inani. 
Lucan, III. 362. 


Don Garcia, fon of Coſimo I. duke of 


Florence, killed his brother, the cardinal, 


Don Giovanni de Medici, in a quarrel 
that happened between them, as they were 
hunting together. The dutcheſs Eleonora 
their mether, as ſoon as ſhe heard of it, 
impatient for the ſafety. of Garcia, (who 


toriographer to the em peror Charle V. in his A. Aus 
relius and Check of Princes, 


was 


. 
( 6 HE 
was her favourite) adviſed him to fing. 
himſelf inſtantly at his father's feet, and aſk 
his pardon. Cofims killed him on the ſport 
and Eleonora, beſides her fondneſs, conſi- 
dering that her precipitate counſel had been 
the occaſion of his death, died herſelf of 
grief the ſame day. The mother and her 
two ſons were carried together to their fu- 
neral *. a | 


\ 


X. 


Mirari r | 
Si nemo præſtet, quem non mercaris amorem 2 


Hos. Sar. I I. 86. 


HE mortal enmity between the prince 

of Condò and cardinal Mazarine, who 
had ſuch great obligations to him, aroſe and 
ſwelled from a cauſe which is frequent, 
among the great eſpecially. For, he that 
hath laid obligations on another begins to 
conſider himſelf in a certain ſtate of ſupe- 


* gee this related in lord Corte Letters an llaly, 
4 2d, edit. P« * ; 


riority 
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riority over him, and to act, or at leaſt ap- 
pear, accordingly ; which becomes ſo bur- 
denſome to the perſon obliged, that at 
length, weary of dependence (which, ſelf- 
love eaſily thinks, overpays all on his ſide, 
and a tyranny on the other) he is glad to 
catch at any opportunity to ſhake off the 
| yoke, ſo as in ſome ſort to ſave his honour. 

Ingratitude is often owing to the indiſ- 
creet manner of conferring benefits. Either 
they are too general, or you are fo laviſh of 
them, that they ſeem, to the perſon obliged, 
to coſt you nothing; or, what is very fre- 
quent, you do them with ſo ill a grace, that 
they rather become affronts : 


Hæc ſeges ingratos tulit & feret omnibus annis. 


The French ſay, © ſuch a one flings His 
ſervice in your face.” In fine, delaying 
too long loſes the grace of a favour. © He 
that gives ſoon, gives twice, and that fa- 
vour is without. grace that ſticks ro the 
hands of the giver.” Bis dat qui cito dat. 
Ingratum eſt beneficium quod diu inter manus 
dantis bæſit. 


Beſides, you riſk the loſing the opper- | 
rad of ſerving a friend who you think 


has 


| bis. © od: 
has a right to your ſervice, which very 
riſk is injuſtice. Pyrrbus was unmeaſura- 
bly afflicted for the loſs of a friend; not 
(ſaid he) ſo much that he is dead, he has 
paid nature her debt, but that my dilatori- 
"neſs has let him die before I have paid him 
the debt I owed his merit. 


XI. 


= Siquid eg e. Ecguid erit præmii ? 
EN N Ius. 


EOPLE are always ready to condemn 
what ſhocks their own common uſe 

and cuſtoms, without giving themſelves the 
trouble to enquire into the cauſe, when per- 
haps a word, or a hint, would clear up all, 
and the blame would ceaſe with the wonder. 


When Bufbequius was ambaſſador from 
Ferdinand I. then king of the Romans, to the 
Porte, among other things abhorrent from 
the German and Flemiſh manners, he ob- 
ſerved every where bits and ſcraps of paper 
ſtuck into crevices of the walls; of which 
when he enquired into che meaning, ſince 


they 
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they * to be of no ſort of uſe, hs 


was anſwered only with a Muſſuiman gravity, 
and filent reſpect. At laſt, when he ſeemed 
to have ſome honour himſelf for theſe my- 
ſterious collections, he was informed, that 
they might poſſibly have the name of God 
written upon ets or at leaſt were capable 
of having it writ.” Buſbeq. Ep. I. p. 49. 
What an exalted 9 of juſt awe ! What 
noble veneration for the All-venerable! In 
fine, what a diſintereſted love of God! 
This, indeed, gives us an idea of human 
nature that charms. But is it, indeed, diſ- 
intereſted ? Why ſhould you queſtion it? 
Hacharitaple At laſt came out the truth. 


ws When, at the day of judgment, the 
prophet ſhall receive the true believers into 
bliſs; to which, however, they can by no 
means come to him, otherwiſe than ſtand- 
ing, as they mount, on a red-hot iron grate, 
theſe papers will all come, and preſs them- 
| ſelves under their feet, and keep them cool, 
in proportion as they have, during their 
lives, vindicated them GR the dale of 8 
being trampicd upon.“ 1a, ib, 


Theſe 
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Theſe philoſophers have made ſo good 1 
bargain with God, and are fo convinced 


that nothing is to be done for nothing, but 


that he is to reward the moſt trifling of our 
regards for him, en grand prince, that they 


ſay, © a cat, having had the good fortune 


to pleaſe the prophet, without any deſign 


of her's, (and which, by the way, he was 


ſo fond of, that once when the hour of 
prayer came, and he muſt riſe from his 
ſeat, he ordered his ſleeve to be cut off, on 
which ſhe fat aſleep, rather than diſturb 
her) God had granted to all cats to come, 
the privilege to know the Alcoran by heart; 
and that, when they purred, they were re- 
peating ſome verſes of it.” Id. Ep. III. 


p- 178. 


Mabomet was doubtleſs a man of parts, 


and great ſenſe, and, as Longinus ſays of 


Mejes, no ordinary perſon;“ he was to 
go out, and to come in, before a great 
people; and conſidered, that a veneration 


for God was a firſt principle, without which 


his meſſage would make no impreſſion upon 


them. But how to give it to ſuch brutes? 
ho rather ſtared at an idea of God, than 


were capable of having any ! He was for. 


ced 


R 
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ced to attack the ſenſeleſs multitude where 
only they had feeling. He terrified them 
firſt with his gridiron; a fair foundation to 
build any thing upon, this of terror, and 
conſequently has been that of all religions ! 
Primos in orbe Deos fecit timor. Then tells 
them, that God took great delight in being 
praiſed and honoured by them, which was 
charming for their pride; and moreover, 
that he would pay them for it generouſſy. 
This was ſeizing them by the two ſureſt 

holds, vanity and intereſt. Then came what 
trumpery he pleaſed, and all went down 

together, 


XII. 


Non oft quod exiftimes magnis tantum viris hoc robur Fuſſe, 
-Von ef} 200 Judices hoc fieri niſi a Catone non poſſe. 
SEN. Ep. * 


Plus enim a 4 ber exiget, f 2 widerit hanc rem etiam 
a contemptiſſimis poſſe contemni. Ib. 


USBEQUIUS, in his return into Ger- 
many from his Turkiſh embaſſy, was 
received out of the gates of Buda, from the 
n by an odd „ of young 
7 urks, 
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Turks, with their heads ſhaved, and the 
fleſh new-cut in a line to the ſcull, into 
which were ſtuck a great number of quills 
of various- coloured feathers, whilſt they 
all-running down with blood, came gaily 
prancing on, appearing quite unconcerned, 
to receive him. There were others on foot, 
one of whom walked gravely with his arms 
naked, and a kembo, like two handles, in 
the fleſhy parts of which, above the elbow, 
were ſtuck, through and through, two great 
butcher's knives. Another, naked from the 
navel upwards, came on, with his ſkin 
gaſhed above and below the loins, and a 
thong inſerted, by which hung a club as 
Rom a girdle. A third had a horſe-ſhoe 
faſtened on the top of his ſcull, with many 
nails. This had been done long before, me 
horſe- nails being ſo overgrown and united 
with the fleſh, that the” whole- Was as If 
grown there. | h 


What will not the deſire of praiſe ode 
men to do? No matter how ridiculous and 
abſurd the ſubject or rather, this will pu uſh 
it to more violent effects, becauſe the more 
wrong-headed, the more poſitive and enthu- 
ſiaſtic. It is twenty to one if theſe fellows 

| 2 were 
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were not the verieſt ſcoundrets in the world; 
becauſe, thoſe that could value themſelves 
on a quality that had no true merit in it, 
nor connection with it, and that, with ſuch 
ſallies of exceſs, would, moſt probably, be 
negligent in proportion, and untouched 
with what was real and worthy: as the 
Banians who are compaſſion-mad to animals, 


but ar inſenſible to the ſufferings of 


men.“ 


Aßgeſilaus, ſeeing a malefactor endure the 
greateſt torments with prodigious conſtancy, 
cried out with indignation, * what an au- 
dacious villain 1s this, that dares employ 


patience, courage, and magnanimity in ſuch 
an impious and diſhoneſt cauſe !“ 


But what would not fuch extraordinary 
qualities, ſuch ſtubborn courage and con- 
' ftancy, be capable of, if they had a right 
bias given them ? as rank ground, that 1s 


» 1 The i of Zant (ſays Sandys, p. 6. ) make 
more conſcience to break a faft, than to commit mur- 
der. He is weary of his life that hath a difference 
with any of them, and will walk abroad after day- 
8 5 But cowardice is joined with their cruelty.” 


clogged 


=_—_ 
clogged and perplexed. with. thorns and 


thiſtles, would be proportionably rich and 


excellent with careful and judicious culture. 
Quod ergo quod animi perditi noxioia habent, 
non habebunt illi quos adverſus hos caſus inſtruxit 
longa meditatic, & magiſtra rerum omnium 


ratio? Sen. Ep. 70. ut ſup. 


In like manner, the dread of blame, 
which in itſelf is a noble and uſeful prin- 


ciple, is, in reſpect of us, juſt as it is turned 


and directed; and as it will deter men from 
doing ill actions, it will equally deter them 
from executing the moſt reaſonable and 
praiſe-worthy, If (rn over ruled by a cer- 
_ tain falſe modeſty and want of conſtancy, 
that turns aſide its regular and ſteady cur- 


rent, Therefore the moſt part of mankind 


are perpetually doing what themſelves diſ- 
approve, or kept from doing what they 
judge to be right, for fear of the opinions 
and tongues of thoſe whom they neither love 
nor eſteem, If they do eſteem and honour 


them, they are fill the more embarraſſed. | 


* You deſire to know if I have ſeen an 
Indian wife burn with her huſband; in an- 
ſwer to which, I ſay not: I could not pre- 
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vail with myfelf to ſee ſuch a ſight, or I 
might have ſeen ſome twenties ſince I came. 


The ſtory is too true to make a jeſt on, 
and but about ſix days ſince, a ſervant 


of my own who died, his wife burned with 


him. They are not allowed to do it within 
our bounds, or we ſhould neyer be free 


from one or other. This is among the 


Gentoos, the ancient maſters of the country; 
before the Moors took it from them. The 
Moors all bury, and the Gentaos all burn, 
their dead; but it is not every caſt whoſe 
wives burn witk them, but thoſe who do, 


are greatly revered by the reſt, It is very 


frequent to ſee a pretty young oreature of 
fifteen or ſixteen, jump voluntarily into the 
pile of an old ill-natured huſband ; and 
very few hours are allowed, or one would 


think they mult. be intoxicated; but the 


man who dies in the morning, muſt burn 
before night; ſometimes they have not two 
hours allowed; but it is all prieſt-craft ; 
and the woman hath calt it 1s to burn with 
her huſband, cannot live but as an out-law; 
ſhe is not ſuffered to waſh, or eat the fine 


meat as the reſt, nor allowed any one to dreſs 


her rice for her, and beſides lives in per- 


5 petual ſhame among her kin. Some years 


480, 


E 
2 0, one of our chiefs at Yizagapatant, took 


a young creature by force from the fire; 


when he touched her ſhe could not pur 
but was held unworthy of it. He ef 


her home to the fort, and had ſeveral chik 


dren by her, from whence has ſprung 4 


numerous iſſue ; half the families in Ma- 


draſs and this lace have ſprung from her ; 


a governor Benyon's firſt and ſecond wife were 


great grandchildren from this Gentoo girl. 
Not three months ſince, lady Ruſel, whoſe 
huſband is chief of Coffimbuzar, in going 
up thither, ſaw a beautiful young creature 


waſhing in the river, in order to burn witn 


the dead body of her huſhand, who was 


faid upon the banks. My lady went out 


of her boat to talk to her, and perſuade her 
to live; and offered her protection to her, 


and that ſhe would carry her home and 


maintain her. She could eaſily have car- 
ried her off, as ſhe had with her ſeveral 
gentlemen, and twenty ſoldiers; but the 


girl rejected her offer with all the ſcorn 
and reſentment imaginable, and before their 
faces herſelf ſet fire to the pile ſhe was laid 
on, claſping the dead body in her arms. 4 
could give you fifty inſtances of the like 
nature, "but theſe will. ſuffice; not that I 
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would truſt this account with any one who 
believed had not ſo good opinion of my 
veracity ; \as I might paſs for one of thoſe 
_ faſhionable tatlers of the preſent age, ſo 
addicted to falſhood ; or, as travellers have 
gone far for their accounts, have a large 
latitude given them. | 


<« Every 29th day of March you may ſee. 
hundreds with a large fleſh-hook run thro? 
their back, and ſwinging by it a vaſt height 
in the air for ſome minutes; others with a 
ſpit run through their tongue; ſome are 
ſtuck full of needles; as many more fling 
themſelves from ſtages, built for the pur- 
poſe, a great height from the ground down 
upon naked ſwords and plow-ſhares ; others 
you ſee with their hands grown . cloſe ſhut: 
up, and the nails made their way through 
to the back; and ſome with their two arms 
bolt upright above their head, and grown 
to that poſture ; with a hundred others too 
tedious to name. And theſe are all among 
a ſet of religious who are kept by the pub- 
lic, and are perhaps in themſelves a ſet of 
the greateſt villains in the world, and com- 
mit all kinds of outrages, for,which none 
| | dare 
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dare puniſh them.” Mrs. Williamſon's Letter 
to Mrs. een from Calcutta, Jan. 25, 
1742-3. 


Extraft of a letter of Mr. Matthew Collet, 


dated at ene Nov. 2 5, 1744 


“ I muſt now relate to you an affair k 
was an eye witneſs of, which was the burn- 
ing of a woman with her huſband's corpſe. 


Cloſe by the river's ſide was erected a little 


hut, compoſed of dry wood and combuſti- 


ble ſtuff, which was left open only to the 


river, yet the ſides were not ſo cloſe but 


one might ſee through them very well; my- 


ſelf and two or three gentlemen ſtood to 
the windward of the hut, ſo that we could 
ſee very plain into it, as the wind ſent the 
fire and ſmoke from us. The woman, after 
waſhing in the river, and ſeveral ſuperſti- 


tious ceremonies, took a lighted torch in 


cach hand, and then aſking her friends very 
calmly, (while they were bathed in tears) if 
they had any tokens for their relations in 
the next world, went into the hut, ſeated 
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herſelf by her huſband's corpſe, and then 
ſet fire to the hut herſelf, which was pre- | 


ſently in a blaze. I ſaw her all the time till 


" 
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ſhe was dead; ſhe fat upright, with her 
back againſt ſome of the ſtakes which com- 
poſed the hut, and never once ſcreamed or 
ſtirred a limb, but ſat till the ſtakes ſne 
leaned her body againſt broke down, by 
which time ſhe was dead. After the thing 
was over, it appeared like a dream to me, I 
could ſcarce believe what I had but a. mi- 
nute before been an eye-witneſs of. I am 
ſurpriſed ſhe never once ſhrunk when the 
devouring flames were round her, or cried | 


oh ! but you may be aſſured the thing is 
fact. | 


Extract from another letter of the ſame date. 


I have wrote my father an account of 
the burning of a woman with her dead huſ- 
band, which J think a very extraordinary 
affair. Pray let me know if you think your 
rigid European ladies would bear the fire 
with as much reſolution as this Indian did; 
perhaps you will ſay, ſhe had been ſo muck 

_ uſed to the ſun's burning rays in this torrid 


zone, that the fire had no effect upon her 
ſenſes.” * 


XIII. Ye 


vel quis not ſitiens ſermonis mella'politi, 
Deferat Orpheos blanda teſfudine cantus ®% 
Claud. Conf, Mal. Theod. 2 51. 


6 W E Have more W chan * and 
interpreters of poetry. { lays a writer 

of quick and elegant taſte.) It is eaſier to 
write an indifferent poem, than. to under- 
ſtand a good one. There is indeed a cer. 
| tain low and moderate ſort of poetry that a 
man may well enough judge of by certain 
rules of art ; but the true, ſupreme, and di- 
vine poeſy, is equally above all rules and 
reaſon, And whoever diſcerns the beauty 
of it with the moſt aſſured and moſt ſteady 
fight, ſees no more than the quick reflection 
of a flaſh of lightning. This is a ſort of 
poeſy that does not exerciſe, but raviſheg 
and overwhelms our judgment. The fury 
that poſſeſſes him who is able to penetrate 
into it, wounds yet a third man, by hear= 
ing him repeat it. Like a loadſtone, that 
not only attracts the needle, but alſo in- 
5 fuſes | 


C3 | 
fuſes into it the virtue to attract others. 
Montaigne, I. 36. p. 328. 


This is an idea of poetry from poetry it- 
ſelf, and a true genuine feeling of that di- 
vine extravagance which fools ridicule, and 
men of parts adore. 


Virgil pronounced his own verſes with 
ſuch an enticing ſweetneſs, and enchanting 
grace, that, according to Seneca, (Ep. 122) 
Julius Montanus, a poet (famous for the 
friendſhip of Tiberius, and afterwards for his 
Night) who had often heard him, uſed to 
ſay, that * he could ſteal Virgil's verſes, if he 
could ſteal his voice, expreſſion, and geſture ; 
for the ſame verſes that ſounded to rapture 
when he read them, were in a manner harſh 
and mute in the mouth of another.” 
Mr. Hooke read ſome ſpeeches of his 
Roman Hiſtory to the Speaker, (Onſlow, who 
piqued himſelf too upon reading) and beg- 
ged him to give his opinion of the work; 
the Speaker anſwered, as in a paſſion, 5 ho 
could not tell what to think of it; it might 
be nonſenſe, for ought he knew ; for that 
his manner & * had bojviddhed him “ 


which 
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which was literally the caſe of thoſe that 
| heard the orations which the philoſopher 
Favorinus made at Rome, in the time of 
Hadrian; of thoſe that underſtood not 
Greet; who yet were delighted and char- 
med with the tone of his voice, the various 
modulation of his periods, and the efficacy 
of his look and geſture. Philoſtratus, in his 
Life, p. 491. This was the caſe of Senefino, 
with thoſe who neither underſtood Italian, 
nor even had a taſte for muſic, of which I 
myſelf ſaw proofs on many occaſions. 


Aectus impone legens. Diftin&is ſenſum 
Auget, 8 ignavis dant intervalla vigorem. 


" Eigl, IV. 49. 


3 


Mrs. O, uſed to ſay, © the beſt 
ſchool ſhe had ever known, was only hear- 
ing Rowe read her part in his tragedies.” 
Mr. Hawkins Browne had never felt Milton, 
before hearing Sheridan pronounce his exor- 
dium; and, I am perſuaded, ſuch readers 
as the above, are by far the beſt commen- 


tators on a great poet, ſuch as Montaigne 
deſcribed Juſt now. | 


A friend of mine aſſured me, ih Booth ” 
had told _— that he had acted the Ghoſt 
when 


(Mn } 


when Betierton played the part of Hamlet 1 
and that the firſt time he attempted it, Bet. 
terton's look at him ſtruck; him with a dread 
and horror, which diſconcerted him to that 
degree, that he could not ſpeak his part. 
Droll enough, however, that he ſhould 

trighten the Ghoſt | / | 


„When the orator A#ſchines, who had 
been baniſhed Athens, pronounced, before 
the general aſſembly of the Rhodians, the 
oration that he had before pronounced at 
Athens, to accuſe Ctefiphon of ſeditious de- 
ſigns ; and the next day that of Demoſthenes + 
in his defence, which had occaſioned his 
own exile; ſeeing how ee they were 
moved, chiefly by this laſt; What, ſaid 
he, if you had heard the Wa himſelf roar !'* 
What an idea of oratory ! ſince Ai/chines, 
who read this of Demoſibenes, ſays in his 
own, that his . antagoniſt uſed to compare 
the nervous flexibility, and the liquid 
ſplendour of his voice, to the ſongs of the 
Sirens; but as Valerius Maximus goes. on, 
© his wounds were yet freſh, and he but too. 
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Suid ſi aud iſſetis belluam — St. Ferom, hl. elect. 
2. 


ſeverely 


„ 
ſeverely felt the fierce vigour of his eyes, 


the terrible weight of his look, the ſound 


of his voice ſtill echoing in his ears accom- 
modated to every word and period, and that 
efficacy which accompanied every motion 


and geſture. Therefore, though nothing 


could be added to the perfect elegance of 
the oration itſelf, yet when it was rather read 
than heard (tho' Aſchines read it!) a great 


part of Demoſthenes was wanting in Denys 
thenes.” | 


It muſt be conſidered, that Eſchines's 


reading was all art, and wanted the ſove- 


reign energy of being in earneſt, as Demof- 
thenes was, who, therefore, truly 


Addidit 2 nba verbis. Ovid. Faſt. V. 
Enforced his words with looks. 


Pyrrhus ſaid of Cyneas, a diſciple of De- 
moſthenes, whom he employed as his ambaſ- 
ſador to the different people of Greece; that 
* he had gained more cities by his an 
ſter's eloquenee than by his own arms;“ 


and yet Plutarch only ſays of him, that 
he was the ſingle one of all the orators 


that were left, who could recall in the 


minds of his hearers, as it were, an image 


and 


Wr 
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and ſhadow-of the power and eloquence of 
Daene. Plutarch's Pyrrhus. 


« When this ſame great prince of ſpeak- 
ing was once aſked what he thought the firſt 

quality of an orator ? he anſwered, pronun- 
ciation, (viper); and which the ſecond ? 
pronunciation; and the third? he ſtill an- 
ſwered, pronunciation; by which he gave to 
underſtand, that he did not ſo much judge 
it to be the chief quality, as the only one.“ 
Quintil. XI. 3. init. By pronunciation, he 
meant the whole appearance and ſound of 


an orator, as above in the paſſage of Vale- 


rius Maximus, and which Pliny the orator 
calls the pronunciation of the countenance, 
habit, and geſture. In ſhort, all that the 
ſpeaker himſelf can add of weight to the 
intrinſic force of the argument, or what 
the oration would be in fimple reading. 


And, indeed, this is but a ſpeaker's 
ſeeming what he ſays ! which is ſprinkling, 
as it were, the perſuaſive quality of ſince- 
rity over all the reſt of the diſcourſe, which 

only can give arguments weight, 
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S vis me flere, dolendum : 1 
Sol ig tibi. —_—— Hor. A. P. IO2., : ; | Pi 


and the more this is thrown with full 
hands, the more moving. | 


When Alexander was in deſpair at the 
deſire his army had to return home, all his | = 
friends begged him to take courage, that =. 
they would aſſiſt him. They beſought him 1 
to impoſe all difficulties on them, 410 —_ 7 
miſed to bring back the ſoldiers, if he 
would but himſelf ſooth their apprehen- 
ſions with a mild but ſpirited oration ; 
that they had never gone away terrified and 
abject, whatever the danger, when they 
could drink large draughts of comfort from 
his own alacrity, and the inexhauſtible ſpi- 
rits of that vaſt ſelf. dependent ſoul. 2, 
rr S114. - | 


Hortenſius, the famous Roman orator, 
whom Cicero ſo highly commends, was ſo 
convinced of this, that he laid him- 
ſelf almoſt all out here, and took little 
pains in the arguments themſelves ; ſo that 
Duintilian, in whoſe time they were extant, 
ays, that you find nothing in reading 
G his 


5 
his orations that anſwers to his great fame; 
and the crowded Forum was rather to ſee 
Hortenſius than to hear him.” Val. Maximus, 
VIII. 10. The ſame thing Tacitus (An. IV. 
61.) ſays of the orator & Haterius, and 


Gregorio Leti of the ſermons of Sixtus V.— 
(See his life, Part I.E us ) | 


The orator Tyſas gave a criminal an 
oration he had made for him to read. He 
read it ſeveral times over, and when Lyfias 
came, he returned it, very much dejected, 
and told him, that * at his firſt reading it, 
he was tranſported with hopes of being ac- 
quitted ; but' that the oftener he read it, 
the leſs he found the argument was like to 
bring him off” And how many times do 
you think, (replied Zyfas) I am to pro- 
nounce it before the Judges 2 Plutarch de 
garrulitate. : 


The famous Boiſrobert, who had fo 
happy a talent in telling a ſtory, and uſed 
to divert cardinal Richelieu from his public 
fatigues,z when his friends adviſed him to 


/ 1 


I Negue enim tam refert qualia fi; ut, guæ intra nos. 
metipſos compoſuimus, quam que modo efferantur ; nam ita 
guiſque, ut audit, mo uetur. Quintil. XI. 3. init. 


publiſh, 


publiſh, aſſured them they would find no- 
thing of that engaging agreeableneſs on pa- 


per, that he had the happy {kill to ſpread 
over his living chat; and that it was a mere 
cheat put upon their cars. 


En recitant, devrai, ſe fais merweilles, 
Fe juis, Conrart, un grand dupeur d'oreilles."? 


L' Abbe d'Olivet, Hiſt. de Þ Acad. Fran. p. 66 


Such a Siren is pronunciation; or the 
tone, expreſſion, and geſture. Pliny the 


younger, writing to a friend who intreated 


him carefully to examine his poem, if it 


was worthy to be publiſhed, ſays, before he 


opens it, that he can decide already that it 
is beautiful, and not to be ſuppreſſed, by 
what he had heard him read; if your pro- 


nunciation hath not impoſed upon me, (he 


goes on, ) for you do indeed readiyith ex- 
quiſite ſweetneſs and art; yet I truſt I am 
not ſo far led aſide by my ears, that the 
wanton flattery hath entirely blunted the 


edge of my judgment.” Pliny, wa. III. I 5. 
to Froculus. | 


G 2 XIV. An 
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XIV. 


An quidguam ftultius quam, quo, fingules contemmes, eos 
 aliquid putare efſe univerſes ? | 
V 


H E famous orator IL. Craſſus, the 


greateſt of his time, ſays of him 
ſelf in Cicero de Oratore, that he frequently 


turned pale, and was in the utmoſt confu- 


ſion, trembling every limb at the beginning 
of his oration ; and that in his youth and 
earlier appearance at the bar, he was often 
ſo terrified as to be utterly loſt, and unable 
to proceed; and that he remembered ſtill, 
with the utmoſt gratitude, the patience and 
humanity. of 9. Fabius Maximus on thoſe 
dreadiuls caſions of his diſmay and broken 
67/6 And Cicero,in his oration for 
25 Bug, "May's of himſelf : Semper equidem 
meg, metu incipio dicere. And in his 
Diving Gs 9 28 inſt Verres: Ita Deos mibi 
velim ag 75 ut cum illius temporis mibi 
venit ior ina duo die, citato reo, mibi di- 
cendum fi, 22 4 ſolum commoveor animo, ſed 
etiam toto corps te perborreſco, Sc. c. 13. 
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This ingenious concern and anxiety for 
4 reputation that was not yet formed in one, 
or completed in the other, was the effect 
of a genuine and authentic conſciouſneſs 
(that was vindicated by the effects after- 
wards) of ſomething within, certain latent 
or. flowering ſeeds of glory, that were well 
worth their jealouſy , and Craſſus's thus, in 
ſuch a manner, deprecating, was in ſome 
ſort extorting the protection of his judges, 
and audience. How muſt it have affected 
them who were preſent, and parties, when 
this general reſpect for the eſteem and opi- 
nion of mankind, makes us love and em- 
brace them at this day, and rouſes our in- 


moſt fondneſs to wiſh them ſucceſs ! and 


makes us enjoy the knowledge, to what a 


degree, beyond our and their own warmeſt 
Ropes; they obtained it! 


How fine, (but e how engaging 
a compliment to Alexander, that of © the 
celebrated Indian archer, whom he had taken 
priſoner, and who, he was told, was fo 
expert at his bow, that he could ſhoot 
through a {mall ring without touching it: 
This his conqueror ordered him to perform 


before him, which he refuſed; and that ſo 


8 peremp-- 
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peremptorily, and with ſuch obſtinate per- 
ſeverance, that he ordered him to be imme 
diately put to death for contumacy, and ac- 
cordingly he was led out to execution; but 
being aſked by thoſe who were conducting 
him, what he could mean, to die rather 
than comply with 0 reaſonable a requeſt ?? 
* Why, P11 tell you,” ſaid he; © I have been 
out of practice ſince my confinement, and 
ſhould be under ſuch a concern withal, in 
ſuch a preſence and expectation, that I had 
rather die than run the riſk of Alexander's 
finding me leſs than he hath been informed'; 
which being told to Alexander, he took it as 
it deſerved ; and not only forgave him, but 
rewarded him like a prince, for: that generous 
eſteem of W and jealouſy of his own re- 
putation.“ Plutarch. Apoth, 


Fear and concern for another's judg- 
ment, and the opinion of the world, has 
a ſurpriſing effect, if it is accompanied 
with dignity (which is only a reaſonable and 
Juſt regard for a man's ſelf) otherwile, if 
we go into the other extreme, and give up 
too much, we ſhall make ourſelves ſlighted 
and overlooked, —— Modeſty flarters our 
friend's ſelf- love, and a certain generous de- 


ſire 
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fire themſelves have of appearing well, and 
being ſomething ; whereas, impudence can 
ſucceed only with daſtard minds, that have 
no pretenſions of their own. Then, ſach a 
modeſt man, a man ſo willing to affociate 
others in his merit, will find others ready 
to ſupport his pretenſions, of which them- 
{elves are ſharers ; whereas they will as na- 
turally fall into an alliance to pull down 
overbearing ſelfiſhneſs. Dicendi artem apid 
trepidatione occulians, atque eo validior, militis 
animum mitigavit, Tac. H. I. 


— 


The famous duke of Rochefaucault 
could never be a member of the royal 
academy, though greatly deſired both by 
them and himſelf, from the neceſſity of 
making a ſpeech of thanks on the day of ad- 
miſſion : with all the courage he had ſhewn 
on ſo many eminent occaſions, and with all 
the ſuperiority, that birth, and ſuck prodigi- 
ous parts as all the world allowed, gave him, 
he was not able to bear the look of an au- 
dience, nor could pronounce four lines in 
public without fainting.” Abb d' Olivet, 
Hiſt. de P Acad, p. 118. pn 


63 Senefing | 
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Seneſino has told me, that he never came 
forward upon the ſtage to ſing, the firſt 
time of a ſeaſon, but he was ſeized with 
ſuch an anxiety at the appearance of the 
pit, (ſo different from what it is in Italy, 
where all the beſt company is ſnut up in 
their, curtained boxes) though he knew them 
to be partial to him, and had not the leaſt 
apprehenſion of any one ſingle critic amongſt 
them, that he trembled, and his voice faul- 
tered, ſo as to be hardly ſufficient to ex- 
| preſs the beginning of the air ; which made 
him always endeavour to ſtudy that part 
more particularly, and make himſelf fa 
thoroughly maſter of it, that he could hard- 
ly be diſconcerted z and which had, withal, 
put him often upon obſervations on the 


genius of an air, which probably he would 
not otherwiſe have thought on. 


KReſpect, ſhame, and fear, are judicious | 
counſellors,” ſays Pliny the orator, in a 
letter to a great and learned friend, himſelf 
too an orator, © 1 only aſk you, (he goes 
on) if you are to ſpeak the ſame things 
before any one perſon, whatever opinion 
you may haye of his Judgniens and learn- 


ing 
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ing, are you not in leſs anxiety than when 
you ſpeak before a number, though un- 
learned ? Do not you find a certain concern 
and diffidence in yourſelf when you firſt 


riſe to ſpeak ? Do not you then wiſh many 
things altered in what you have prepared? 


nay, are you quite eaſy about any? Is not 


this diffidence the greater, in proportion 
as the aſſembly is larger? I am ſure I find 
it ſo, and have a dread even of the com- 
mon rout, and cannot help being affected, 
as if the number - itſelf became judicious, 


and that all together had that in a great de- 


gree, which any one of them had in none 
at all.” Plin. Ep. VII. 17. to Nonius Celer. 


King Charles II. aſked Stilling fleet, © How 
it came about, that he always read his ſer- 
mons before him, when, he was informed, 

he always preached without book elſe. , 
where?“ He told the king, that the awe 

of ſo noble an audience, where he ſaw no- 
thing that was not greatly ſuperior to him; 


but chiefly, the ſeeing before him ſo great 


and wile a prince, made him afraid to truſt 
himſelf.” With which anſwer the king was 
very well contented. © But pray,” ſays Stil- 

lingfleet, .* will your majeſty give me leave 


) 


to aſk you a queſtion too? Why you read 
your ſpeeches, when you can have none of 
the ſame reaſons?ꝰ Why truly, doctor,“ 
ſays the king, your queſtion 1s a very per- 
tinent one, and ſo will be my anſwer. I. 
have aſked them ſo often, and for ſo much 


money, that I am aſhamed to look them | in 
the face.” 


XV. 


| Hp! Vox populi . 


RINCES, and great men, have had 
- nick-names ſometimes given them, 
of 'which poſterity loſt all traces of the 
meaning or the occaſion ; as king Charles II. 
being called Rowley, and the famous Ferdi- 
nand of Arragon, Fean Gipon, as Brantome 
ſays, in his little memoir of that king, the 
French called him in deriſion, but he "wich 
never learn why; and Lewis X. of France, 
Hutin. I have been told, by an old gentle- 
man of that time, the true occaſion of king 
Charles's; That there was an old goat 
that uſed to run about the privy- garden, 
that 
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that they had given this name to, a rank 
lecherous devil, that every body knew and 
uſed to ſtroke, becauſe he was good- 
humoured and familiar; and ſo they ap- 
plied this name to the other.” This gen- 


tleman, who was grandſon to a ſecretary of * 


ſtate, (Mr. Nicholas) affirmed this, as hay- 
ing known all the perſons concerned, king, 
garden and goat. 


So probably, that John Gipon was ſome _ 
ſhrewd raſcal of an attorney, very oppreſ- 
five to his neighbours, without the leaſt 
regard to his word, who loved God and 
man alike, except one, whom he preferred 
to both, and who was ready to turn his 
hand to any thing; for juſt ſuch was the 

character of Ferdinand only in high life. 


"Theſe ſort of ſhort ſarcaſms or enco- 
miums on the great, in their life-times, like 
proverbial expreſſions, commonly give the 
ſenſe of the people; and are juſter re- 
preſentations than all 'the laboured cha- 
racters of their friends or hiſtorians, 


2 
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XVI. 


In this thing the Lord pardon thy ſervant, that when my 
maſter cometh into the houſe of Rimmon to worſhip 
there, and he leaneth on my hand, and I bow myſelf 
in the houſe of Rimmon ; when I bow myſelf in the 
houſe of Rimmon, the Lord pardon thy ſer- vant in this 
1 Be Kings, V. 18. 


Very one has a certain favourite paſſion, 
which is properly and always his own, 
the great boy's hobby-horſe for life! like Sir 
WY. Bateman's country-houſe at , that 
when making his will, he had given away 
all the other articles, and his lawyer told him 
he had forgot, he anſwered with warmth, 


* Not that, I cannot part with that, and died.” 
| Pope. 


It was a pleaſant mummery of a de- 
vout lady, in the civil wars of Caſtile, 
_ againſt the emperor Charles V. in the be- 
ginning of his reign, as Brantome tells it. 
* Donna Maria de Padilla, one of the moſt 
noble and virtuous ladies in Spain, and 
of the moſt zealous in the rebellion, to 
which ſhe alſo inſtigated her noble huſband, 
being at the end of her great wealth in this 
| enterprize, and not having wherewith to 
keep 
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keep the ſoldiers from deſerting, took all 
the gold and ſilver of the relics of the great 
church of Toledo; but it was with a holy and 
devout ceremony, and which ſavoured no- 
thing of profaneneſs. Entering the church 
on her knees, with her hands joined, and co- 
vered with a black veil; with a ſad and whin- 
ing accent, beating her breaft, and ſighing 
piteouſly and weeping, with two great flam- 
beaus carried ſlowly before her; and when 
ſhe had decently pillaged the ſhrine, and an- 
cient ſacred repoſitory, returned with * 
ſame ſolemn proceſſion and ceremony.“ 

Brantome Vie d' Ant. de Ceva. What 8 
would not have been bit with this devout ſa- 
crilege ? or could have been upon his guard, 
and imagined all this apparatus (in his own 
way) was to pick his pocket and plunder him 


This is a perſon of great quality and 
ſenſe, who braves heaven and earth, while 
her fond ſuperſtition ridiculouſly thinks to 
reconcile them with her private intereſt and 
paſſions; but a poor curate, on the ſame 
occaſion, ſhewed what human nature is, 


» 8 Livy's | deſeripeion of the removing the 
ſacred riches of the temples of Veii to Rome, by mg 
las, V. 24. 


1 
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without deſigning it. He had taken it 
into his head to eſpouſe this cauſe to that 
degree, that he never failed on the Sunday 
to recommend to his pariſhioners, from his 
pulpit, a Pater-noſter and an Ave-Maria for 

Don John de Padilla, and his noble wife, and 
another of each for the holy ſedition and re- 
volt; *till after ſome weeks, fortune would 
have it that the troops of Padilla, paſſing 
through his village, eat up all his whole fa- 
mily of poultry, with all his proviſion of ba- 
con; and, worſt of all! carried off his fa- 
vourite houſe-keeper. The Sunday after 
he made his complaint from the pulpit, and 
related at length all the damage his old 
friends had done him, and, above all, that 
they had inveigled away poor Catherine, 
whom he named without ceremony, giving 
to the Devil, and deſiring his pariſhioners 
to do ſo too, all theſe ſeditious rebels againſt 
their lawful ſovereign, whom God himſelf 
had Put over them.” Brantome and Gue- 
wara's Golden Epiſtles, & I. p. 1 73. 


At the time chat Hannibal was in the 
height of his ſucceſs and conqueſts in Tah, 
an expreſs came to him from Carthage, that 
the lot had fallen on his only ſon to be ſa- 

| crificed 
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crificed to Moloch: his wife, Himilce, had 
ſent it, with the conſent of the ſenate, that 
ſhe had flown to, with her face torn, and 
diſtracted with her fright, and threatened 
them if they put it in execution. They 
were divided between the fear of ſo horrid 
a god, and of Hannibal, [ Expenſd ſu- 
perorum & Ceſaris ird. Lucan III. 439. ] and 
determined to wait his anſwer ; who imme- 
diately inſiſted on his not being offered, but 
ſaved for the ſervice of his country, and 
promiſed to make Moloch ample amends, 
with more and more blood of the Romans.” 
Sil. Ital. IV. 765. Probably neither Han- 
nibal nor Himilce had ever reflected on the 
horrible enormity of this cuſtom, till it came 
to be their own caſe, though it was ſo fre- 
quent, that doubtleſs there were none in 
the ſenate that had not ſeen their own, or 
family's children, thus burnt, in thoſe nu- 
merous annual offerings, in which all alike 
took their chance. But ſelf-love, as it is 
inflexible itſelf, ſo, if it is once put upon 
its mettle, it makes every thing elſe ſupple 
and bend to it, always finding out ſome lit- 
tle plauſible reaſon or other, that, in ſome 
- ſort, 


* ** 
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ſort, ſatisfies, or at leaſt ſtuns, the clas 


| mours of conſcience. 


| 


« Heu prime ſcelerum cauſe mortalibus egris 
Naturam non ſcire Deim juſta ite precati 
Ture pio, cædumque feros avertite ritus < 
* & TT eſt homini Deus 
Sil. Ital. IV. 794. 


XVII. 


2 hat it is 1 oft and propriety only that can give hs merit 
to talents, and their 9 8 


LATO ſeeing one drive a chariot ſo 
exactly, that, in a great number of 
circles, he ſtill kept the wheels preciſely in 
the ſame track, when every one applauded 
his wondrous art and excellence, made 


himſelf no-account of the matter, ſaying, 


that he who laid out all his talents and in- 
duſtry in the acquiring ſo inſignificant a 
ſkill, however wonderful, muſt be altoge- 
ther wanting in all great and uſeful perfec- 


tion, and deſerved far more blame, for 
having neglected thoſe things that were 
really worthy of admiration.” Alan. II. 27. 


I have 


TI 
“J have ſeen (ſays Montaigne) a man 
ride with both his feet upon the ſaddle, 
then take it off the horfe, riding full ſpeed 
all the while, and fling it on the ground; 


wheel round, and take it up again, place 
it on the back, fit it, and faſten it, ſtill 


keeping his full ſpeed. Having gallopped 
over a cap that was flung down, he would 
make very good ſhoots at it backwardwith his 

bow; take up any thing from the ground, 
ſetting one foot down, and the other on 


the ſtirrup ; with twenty other ape's tricks, 


which he got his living by.” Eſahs, B. I. 
C. 48. | . 


How little are the greateſt difficulties 


eſteemed, when they are not accompanied 
with ſomething uſeful, and of real merit! 
Such is what he ſays immediately after of 
< one at Conſtantinople, who bridled and ſad- 
dled his horſe with nothing but his teeth.” 
Like that virtuoſo, who painted a picture 
with his fingers. Why, ſaid Michael An- 
gelo, did not the fool take pencils* ?“ 


- 


* See a like ſtory of Luca Giordano's painting a St. 
Benedict, half length, with his fingers, not having pa- 
tience till his pencils were brought, 


H Paſthumius 


— 


other, would ride full career, carrying, at 


tat ) 


Pofthumius Albinus, having written his 


| hiſtory in Greek, aſked pardon of his rea- 
ders for any want of accuracy in the ſtyle, 


or even ſoleciſms, that not being his native 
language. Doubtleſs, he ought to be 
pardoned, (ſaid Cato the cenſor) if be was 
compelled, by the Ampbictions, to write it 
in that language.” Plutar. vit. Caton. Cenſ. 
439. (III.) Aulus Gellius tells the ſtory 
better. Truly, (ſaid Cato, when he read 
it) Minus, you are a great trifler, who had 
rather aſk pardon for a fault, than not 
commit it; for we excuſe ourſelves to 
others when we have done a wrong thing, 
either by miſtake or compulſion: but pray 
who obliged you to do what you knew you 
were to make an apology for before you did 
Al. Gol. XI. 8. 


This is ſomething like what Lucan ac- 
cuſes the gods of; * that they take more 
pleaſure to puniſh crimes, than to hinder 
them from being committed, which they 
could as eaſily have done.” Lucan IV. 807. 


Another, who, between two horſes, one 
foot upon one ſaddle, and another on the 


the 


„ 
the ſame time, another man on his ſhoul- 
ders, who, ſtanding bolt upright, would 
ſhoot all the while at different marks as 
they paſſed, with excellent aim, was more to 
be blamed for the wrong application of 
extraordinary talents, than to be commen- 
ded for the poſſeſſion of them! There- 
fore, that perſon did wiſely, who, having a 
man brought before him, that had learned 
to throw a grain of millet with ſuch dexte- 
rity and aſſurance, as never to miſs the eye 
of a needle; and being afterwards intreated 
to give ſomething for the reward of ſo rare 
a performance, ordered a certain num- 
ber of buſhels of the ſame grain to be de- 
livered to him, that he might not want, 
he ſaid, wherewith to exerciſe ſo famous 
an art.“ —I think I have read this ſome- 
where of Auguſtus. Our Charles II. did 
ſomething of the ſame ſort, when he ſaw a 
fellow climb to the top of the flag-ſtaff on 
the very pinnacle of Saliſbury ſteeple ; ** Odds 
fiſh, ſays Roroley, this man ſhall have a 
patent, that nobody ſhall go up there but 
himſelf,” - 


* See page 9o. 
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What degree of fame and eſteem is ow- 


ing to him, that Montaigne tells us, E.. I. 20. 


(from Yives on St. Auſtin) could modulate 


his farts? or to him that, I have heard, could 


% ſmoke out of his noſe, ears, and even 
his eyes; and, withal, vary the forms of 
his cloud at pleaſure ?* Theſe are excel- 


lencies that carry with them ſure indica- 
tions of ſingular II, and a : plen- | 


tiful want of merit. 


Pil aſked his fon Mexander, (for why 
ſhould not heroes come in with theſe gen- 
tlemen ? they are all alike candidates for 
fame; but that one is only ridiculous, and 
the other miſchievous !) © if he was not 
aſhamed to play on muſic fo well ?” Be- 
cauſe this ſuppoſed, even by its merit, 
that he muſt have miſ-ſpent his time, by 
neglecting more important ſtudies, and 
more worthy of his character. 


Burner, in his character of Charles II, 
ſays, © He knew the architecture of ſhips 


ſo perfectly, that, in that reſpect, he was 
exact rather more than became a prince.” 


Vol. I. p. 94. 


et 


1 


. Yet it would have been happy for thou- 
ſands, and ten thouſands, if Alexander had 

ſquandered away his mighty qualities in the 
ſame manner, and that his high place and 
fortunes had not put him upon a much 
worſe miſapplication of them, and ſent him 
about, depopulating one half of the world, 


that the other half might ſpeak wall of 
him. ; 


XVIII. 


Per ſonæ convenientia cui que. 


Honk Ar. 


ROPRIE TY is the teſt of all virtue 
and excellence. Darius, after repeated 
loſſes, and being much weakened, ſent Alex- 
ander a pompous embaſſy, with large and 

ſplendid propoſals of peace and alliance ; 
offering him, among other vaſt advantages, 
ten thouſand talents, and his daughter in 
marriage, with all the countries between the 
Euphrates and the Helleſpont for her portion. 
Alexander called a great council, and pro- 
poſed to them theſe conditions. Parmenio 
was ſo dazzled with them, that he cried. 
H 3 Our 


1 
out, I would accept them, if I were Ales 
ander; and ſo would 1, anſwered 4lex- 
ander warmly, if I were Parmenio :* Shew- 
ing the immenſe diſtance between the ſervile 
views of a miniſter, however exalted by his 
 prince's favour, ſtill a miniſter and ſervant, 
and, of conſequence, a genius unuſed to, 
and incapable of high and ſublime ideas of 
independent power, and thoſe of a great 
king, born to majeſty, who comprehended 
the empire of the univerſe in his boundleſs 
reach!“ Plut. Alex. p. 67. 


« There is a myſtery, with which relation 
9 Durſt never meddle, in the foul of flate.” 
Shake, Tr. & Cre/. act III. 


11 When Epaminondas had 1 a 
young man for certain debauches, and 
Pelopidas begged his liberty of him as a 
friend, he flatly refuſed him, notwithſtand- 
ing their cordial friendſhip ; but when af. 
terwards a courtezan aſked him the ſame fa- 
vour, he granted it immediately; © aye,” ſays 
he, this is a compliment fit to make you, 
but n not to Pelopidas. 


Another 
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Another inſtance, leſs heroic! When 


king Charles the IId came to ſee the hunting 
palace which Sir Criſtopher Wren had built 


him at Newmarket , he told him, he 
thought the rooms too low.“ Sir Chriſtopher, 


who was a little man, walked round them, 
and looking up, and about him, ſaid, I 


think, and it pleaſe your majeſty, they are 


high enough.“ The King ſquatted down to 


his height, and creeping about in this 


whimſical poſture, cried, © Aye, Sir Chriſto- 
pher, I think they are high enough. 


Þ 4 + Sa 


Periculaſæ plenum opus alez. | 
| HorarT, 


I 16 very neceſſary to obſerve time and 
place in making free with greatneſs. 


40 Alexander, who killed his old and be- 


loved friend Clitus, for ridiculing him on 


the title that he aſſumed of fon of Jupiter; 


(2. Curt. VIII. 1.) when, before that time, 


the philoſopher Anararchus, on occaſion 
of a thundering and lightning that aſton- 
iſhed and terrified the whole army, ſaid-to 

II 3 5 him: 
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him: Well, ſon of Jupiter, and can you 
do as much?” only anſwered, with a ſmile, 
Fes, ſure, but that I will not frighten my 
friends, as you would have me do, in ſerv- 
ing up at my table the heads of princes and 


governors inſtead of thoſe of fiſh.” Plut. 
Alex. P. 64. 


4 e domeſtics of the cardinal of Ar- 
ragon, whoſe ſiſter the great Matthias Corvi- 
nus, king of Hungary, had married, having 
had'a jeſt put upon them, of cutting off 
the ſkirts of their garments behind, without 
their perceiving it, the king aſked his bar- 
ber, (a perſon in great favour with him for 
a man 1n his poſt) if he had ever heard who 
had done it? The barber, thinking the 
king aſked it in order to divert himſelf, 
ſaid, it was himſelf that had done it, and, 
with a great deal of laughter, told all the | 
manner from the beginning to the end. — 
The king heard the ſtory, and ordered the 
barber's noſe and lips to be cut off, for a 
warning to all others, how they diverted 
themſelves with their betters. Don Fuan 
| Fririan Comment on . de Comines, c. 36. 


66 The 
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The poet Philemon was better off with 
Magas, king of Cyrene, whom he had ridi- 
culed upon the ſtage, by name; for being 
afterwards thrown on his coaſts by a ſtorm, 
the king learning whom he had got, ſent a 
ſoldier with orders that he ſhould draw his 
ſword, as to ſtrike off his head for his in- 
ſolence, but only touch his neck lightly, - 
and go off without ſaying a word. And 
then ſending him a parcel of children's 
play-things, as to an empty Urs let him 
depart.” Plut. 


I do not find this fright had the ſame ef- 
fect upon the poet, (who by no means 
wanted for imagination) as it had upon © a 
Swediſh gentleman, (I think) who having 
committed a vile murder, the king, though 
great interceſſions were made for him, as 
being the laſt of a noble family, could not 
be induced to pardon him; yet at laſt he 
was over ruled; but ſtill inſiſted, he ſhould - 
undergo the ſhame and terror of a public 
execution, and the headſman had orders 
only to ſtrike him, blindfolded, with a 
ſwitch, yet he was dead with the conceit.“ 


do 
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6 T do not know which is moſt to be ad- 


mired, the (preſent) candour of the prince, 


or the courage of the miniſter, when Me- 


cenas ſeeing Auguſius condemning criminal 
after criminal, cried out to him from the 
court, come down executioner;' and the 
emperor came down.” Dion. Aug. So when 
the philoſopher Athenodorus, having obſerved 
the danger Auguſtus ran, by admitting la- 
dies in private (for he was extremely 
amorous, but very decent, which was in- 
deed having taſte) he cauſed himſelf to be 
brought into the emperor's chamber in a 
cloſe chair, as if a lady, and when the em- 
peror expected quite another viſit, ruſhed 


out upon him with a drawn dagger, and 
ſaid to him, oh! my dear emperor, if this 


had been a traitor !'* The good prince ac- 


knowledged his friend's warm zeal;“ — 


(Lid.) but it might have admitted another 
interpretation, if he had happened to have 
been in another humour, or had leſs friend- 
ſhip for Athenodorus. 


e Our Charles II. was once told by his 
over-officious trifler of a barber, as he was 
ſhaving him, * he thought that none of his 


majeſty's officers had a greater truſt than 
: ne: 
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he.“ Oy,“ ſaid Rorvley, © how fo, friend ?? 
Why, ' ſaid he, © I could cut your majeſty's 
throat when I would. Ihe king ſtarted up, 
and ſaid, * odd's fiſh, that very thought is 


treaſon ; thou ſhalt ſhave me no more.. 
My father. 


Alexander ſuffered Apelles to tell him very 
freely, that he had better not talk of 
painting, for that the very boy who ground 
his colours would laugh at him ;* and ano- 
ther time, Bucephalus neighing at a horſe 


he had painted, when Alexander ſeemed not 


at all affected with the picture itſelf, he told 
him that his horſe underſtood painting 
better than he.“ 
| 

There are certain moments when the great 
w1ll bear ſevere jokes, and eyen inſults ; but 
then it is mere humour, and you can hardly 
ever tell how to judge when, they will do 
it, and if you miſs, you put your hand into 
a lion's mouth. | 


Plutarch tells a ſtory juſt like this, of Dionyſius's 
barber, who hearing ſome talk of the tyranny of this 


prince being ſo eſtabliſhed and ſecure, that he had no- | 


thing to fear from any man: * You ſay this,” ſaid he, 
before a man who can put an end to it every day of 
his life, as he has his razor daily at his throat.“ He 

yas not ſo well off with his untimely jeft, as honeſt 
| = | Roæuley's ; 


——— —— — 
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Perhaps, take all together, the beſt way 
would be to have as little to do with them 


as you can. The Turks ſay, no graſs can 


grow on the ſpot where the grand ſignor's 
horſe has once trod.“ 


XX. 


- Hough cuſtom hath an inſinuating, un- 
| heeded influence on almoſt all men, in 
ſome degree, from its humouring our natural 
lazineſs with “ her glib and eaſy method, 
in ſome manner like to that viſion of Eze- 
kiel, rolling up her ſudden book of impli- 
cit knowledge; (Milton to the parliament of 
England, with his dof. and diſcipl. of divorce.) 


yet it acts moſt on the moſt empty and in- 
ſignificant minds, exerciſing on theſe a ſort 
of irreſiſtible tyranny. 


A friend of mine who had lived long in 
Muſcovy gave this inſtance. The. butchers 
there carry their meat to people's houſes in 
panniers on each ſide their horſe. He ob- 
ſerved one of theſe, who had ſold a joint at 
a houſe where he happened to be, flinging 


Roæoley's; for Dionyſius being informed of it, ordered 
h im to be crucified, Plut. oz garrulity (IV.) p. 232. 


2 par- 
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a arcel of ſtones out of the other pannĩer. 
So he aſked the fellow, why he did that ? 
He told him, with a little ſort of triumph 
over his 1 Ignorance, that if he did not lighten 
that fide, it would pull over the other 
| where the meat was; for that they filled one 
pannier with meat, and the other with ſtones, 
to poiſe it. Why,“ ſaid the gentleman, 
had not you better put half the meat on 
one ſide, and half on the other, and then 
the horſe will carry double the quantity?“ 
* Oy,” ſays he, Sir, that is true, I never 
thought of it; but my father and grand- 
father did ſo before me, and every body 
elſe does as I do, ſo I won't go and change.” 


LordBacon ſays, © he remembers, that, 
in the beginning of queen Elizabeth's time, 
an Iriſb rebel condemned earneſtly be- 
ſought the deputy, that he might be hanged 
in a wythe, and not in a halter, becauſe it 
had been fo uſed with former rebels.” Eſſay 
on Cuſt. and Educ. This was probably for 
the ſame reaſon that the Roman ſoldiers, hav- 
Ing a right of being ſcourged with vines 
| only; added a ſort of dignity to their pu- 


niſhment, which made them bear it chear- 
fully. 


. The 
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“ The Hottentots, the moſt lazy of all peo« 
ple, have the ſame anſwer for every thing 
you tell them. They will agree with you, 
that what you ſay is right, and that it would 
be better to change it, but it is Hottenzof 
cuſtom. That is an anſwer for, and ſolu- 
tion of all, and you ſhall never get them 
any farther than Hottentot cuſtom.” Kolben's 


Preſent ſtate of the Cape of Good Hope, p 124. 


In matters of religion, all the world hath 
ever been the ſame; nay, it has been every 
particular religion's fundamental to believe 
as their fathers had believed, without pre- 
tending to examine. . | 


A. 


We Poets ſaleſmen are of awits 
And make our cloaths for whom they fit. 
. oo Hvuv12, 


ECRETARY Craggs brought Dick Ef- 
court once to Sir Godfrey Knellers ; 
Where he mimicked ſeveral perſons whom 


Enn) 
he knew; as lords Godolphin, Somers, Hali- 


fax, &c. Sir Godfrey was highly delighted, 
took the joke, and laughed heartily: then, 
they gave him the wink, and he mimicked 
Sir Godfrey himſelf; who cried, Nay, now 
you are out, man; by Gd that is not 
me;” and thus proved it was he. Eft- 
court produced the cap; but it was he him- 


ſelf that put it on. 


XXII. 


The devil was fick, the dewil a monk would * 3 
* devil was well, the devil a monk wwas he, 


We love him, 3 he firſt loved us. 
| 1 Joan IV. 19 


E are very ids and aſſiduous 
with God, when we want to obtain 
or avoid any thing; as lord Carteret, (when 
he was lieutenant of Ireland ) ſaid to Swift : 


My very good dean, none ever comes here, 


A who hath ſomething to 13 or ſomething to fear*, 


* My lord wrote this on a window in the Caſtle, 


under two other lines of Swift, in which his pride af- 
feed an abſolute 1 


The 
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The Perfian Magi beſought the aſiſtance 
of the Gods in private, with various rites 
and ceremonies, among themſelves, or each 
alone, but denied their power of interpoſi- 


tion publicly, that they might not ſhare 


with themſelves the credit of what wonders 


they performed before the people; or, in- 
_ deed, have the whole, and themſelves ſeem 
but their miniſters in cures and miracles ; 
for, as they concluded rightly, the gods 


would certainly run away with all the 


| glory, if the people thought they had any 


hand in their operations at all ;” ( 8 


tus Soph. vit. Apo. Tya. VIII. 3 


lady Mary Wortley © Montagu, when "x 
ſhewed Pope a paper of verſes of hers, 
and he would make ſome little altera- 
tions, No, ſaid ſhe, Pope, no touching, 
for then whatever is good for any thing 
will paſs for yours, and the reſt for 
mine.” We good chriſtians, on the con- 
trary, very candidly give all the merit of 
what we do to God; but ſo as to inſinu— 


ate, by thoſe very means, that our works 


deſerve applauſe, only that our religion and 


modeſty wave the claim of it; but that 


our great talents, (which the reader is to be 
very ſenſible of,) are made the inſtrument 
of 


(ws Þ 
6f ſuch extraordinary ai for che 


benefit or inſtruction of mankind, 8 8 

I wonder 1 theſe raſcals of Magi ma- 
naged to draw the Gods in to be ſuch dupes; 
for, to be ſure, they made them believe 
they were to have all the glory, or, at 
leaſt, this was underſtood; for all religions 
have agreed, that their Gods were extremely 
greedy of our praiſes, and very jealous of 
one another's encroaching upon their rights 
to our good opinions and ſervices. Poor u im- 
potent human pride! 


PR. pen have not lef off teile ol 
tricks of making their Gods believe what 
they pleaſe; but as thoſe ancient, ones 
cheated them, by concealing their wit, the 
modern do ſo, by making theirs believe 
they are poorer than they are; © for the 
rich and noble Per/ians, when they have 
any particular favour to aſk, on which oc- 
caſions they are remarkably devout, (for 
ec we never love God ſo well as when we 
want him“) firſt take off their rings, and 
other jewels, and are ſure to have no fort of 


* Marianne, 


c. gold 


{T uns 3 
pold about them, that God may have the 
more compaſſion on them for being ſo - 
poor.” Chardin Voy. ae Perſe, 


No prince was ever more devout than 
Alexander, before his aſtoniſhing proſperity ; 
but. as ſoon as he thought he could do 
without the Gods, he had nothing more to 
do with them ; and finding that he was as 
good as they, neglected ſacrificing to them 
for many years, and at laſt would be one 
himſelf. But upon the firſt fright, on the 
general revolt of the Scythzans, he turned 
again to his old ſuperſtition, (Rurſus ad ſu- 
perflitionem, humanarum gentium ludibria, re- 
volutus) the mock and very ſeamy wrong 
fide of human nature! & Curt. VII. 7. 8. 


« The Carthaginians had been accu- 
ſtomed, for many ages after their founda- 
tion, to fend the tithe of their revenues to 
the temple of Hercules at Tyre, the mother- 
city. But after they were grown very 
wealthy and powerful, they began to ſlacken 
in their devotion, and ſent every year but 
a trifle, as keeping up an appearance of 
the old form. In ſhort, they found the 
Gods eaſy, and were for buying them as 
cheap 


E 
cheap as ; they could ; but upon the ruinous 
defeat of their army by Agathocles, tyrant of 
Syracuſe, and his laying ſiege to Carthage 
itſelf, they not only paid Hercules their old 
debts with intereſt, but ſent preſents to all 
the other Gods of Tyre. And, in their 
fright, conſidering how ill they had uſed 
their own God, Saturn, too, in having de- 
frauded him of the principal and choice of 
their children; the nobility, for a long 
while, having bought poor people's, to 
ſacrifice inſtead of their own ; they at once 
offered a public ſacrifice of two hundred 
noble infants; and three hundred more fa- 
milies voluntarily brought. theirs, to be 


laid on the hands of the God's brazen ſta- 


tue, that were ſtretched out for that pur- 
pole, loping downwards, ſo that the boy 
rolled off into a furnace that was juſt 
under.“ With ſuch a pang of ſuperſtition 


were they ſeized! Diodor. Sic. XX. 1,— 


Humanitatem dira ſuperſutio v vicit, Curt. IV, 
3. 23. 
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XXIII. 


Nem quod labor contraxit, quies tollit. Miquands enim 
experimentum animi ſumpſi ſubitum ; hoc enim eſt ſim- 
plicius & werius ; nam, ubi e præparævit, & indixit 

ibi patientiam, non que apparet, quantum habeat 
were firmitatiss Ilia ſunt certiſſima argumenta, que 


ex tempore dedit, fi non tantum æquus moleſta, ſed 


3 placi dus, adſpexit; fi non excanduit, non litigawit ; 
fr, quod dari deberet, ipſe fibi, non defiderando * 
plevit, & cogitavit, aliquid conſuetudini ſuæ, fibi 2 
. 5 ft TO Seneca, Ep. 123. 


ON GARCIAS Il, king of Ne. 


varre, was ſurnamed the 7 rembler, 


from a certain ardour (his friends ſaid) in 


going into battle. Some new courtier, who 


underſtood it ſimply for a temporary fear 


and apprehenſion (for he gave in his life 
ſufficient proofs of a genuine courage) took 
pains to repreſent the danger as leſs than he 
might imagine it. The king ſaid, * Sir, 


my limbs tremble at the deager they know 


by 5 my courage will carry them 


into.“ 


T have heard of a colonel that was taken 
with a panick juſt as he was going to charge 
| TT . 


© way” 3 
at the head of his regiment ; he made his 
utmoſt efforts to recover, and poſſeſs him- 
ſelf, but all in vain, he was ſubdued by a 


mortal and ſenſeleſs horror; he took aut_ 


one of his piſtols, and ſhot it through his 
head, Like Fannius, who had conſpired 


againſt Auguſtus, and, finding his execu- 


tioners in cloſe purſuit of him, Sled im- 
ſelf. 


| Hoftem cus fugeret, /e F anni us :þ/e peremit, | 
Hic, rogo, non furor eft, ne moriare, mori? 


Martial, Epig. II. 30. | 


And a great prince in France of un- 
doubted courage and reſolution, yet never 
Joined battle, which he did many, and ſuc- 
ceſsfully, but an odious accident made it as 
offenſive for his friends to follow him, as 


it was dangerous for his enemies to "4 


him, 


This gentleman's conftitution was cow- 


ardice, but which he corrected, as Socrates 


did the natural malignity of his, by the true 
hrayery of his reaſon. The ſudden attack 


of his natural temper he was not prepared 


for, but inftantly rallied and put his fears 
to flight, 


#3 . Theodorg 


E 
& Theodore Arrippa @ Aubigne, than whom 
no man was leſs acquainted with fear, and 
who, as he ſays, * found nothing too hot, 
nor too cold for him, relates, in his me- 
moirs, that two or three days after the 
news of the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, (he 
was a Huguenot) as he was walking out with 
fourſcore dragoons of his company, deter- 
mined fellows, thinking of nothing; on 
hearing ſomebody call out, not to them, nor 
any thing relating to them, all on a ſudden 
they ſet a running like a flock of ſheep, and 
never ſtopped till they were out of breath 
when, taking one another by the hand, , 
three or four together, and ſtaring, 


—— . in aher's countenance Bebeld 
His own diſmay aſtoniſb ! 


then, bluſhing, concluded that God did 
not give courage and underſtanding, but 
- only lent it,” Memoirs, p. 38, 


* 
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XXIV. 


That we are commonly the 4 of other prople's VIEWSs 


Guam gquiſque fortunam in confilia habet, quum 4 


aliens deliberat. 
| Curt. V. & 12. 
HE Athenians often put their ſucceſs- 
ful generals to death, out of jealouſy 


of their power. The Cartbaginians carried 


this timorous and ungrateful policy ſo far, 
that Swift obſerves, © It was at laſt grown 
into an eſtabliſhed cuſtom among them z? 
[which he has from Diodorus.] © They 
advance, ſays this hiſtorian, . the. moſt 


eminent perſons to be generals in their 


wars, becauſe they conclude they will fight 
with more reſolution than others, when all 
lies at ſtake : but after the wars are ended, 
and peace concluded, they bring falſe accu- 
fations againſt them, and moſt unjuſtly, 


through envy, put them to death; and 


therefore ſome generals, out of fear of thoſe 
unjuſt ſentences, have either given up their 
command, or have laid ſchemes to make 


themſelves maſters of the common-wealth, 


as the only means to ſcreen themſelves from 
14 faction.“ 


( 120 
faction.“ Diod. Sic. XX. 1. This i is what Bo- 
milcar did in that famous battle againſt Aga- 
thocles, the tyrant of Syracuſe, in bis; ; for 
when Hanno, the other general, was killed, 
and he might probably have gained the vic- 
tory, he contidered that in that caſe his citi- 
ens would be too ſtrong for him; but if 
they were beat, he would become neceſſary 
to them, and by that means might poſſeſs 
himſelf of the poverty; ; he ſo: managed, 
that Agathocles gained fo complete a victory, 
that Carthage did not recover itſelf from it 
fora very long time. Id. ib.—I wonder no- 
body has ever thought of thus accounting 
for Hannibal's not going directly to Rome 
after the battle of Wie, and . che 
war at once. 


It has often been obſerved, that oldiery 
are never fo little regarded, as when by their 
bravery they have procured their maſters 
ſome ſignal advantages; becauſe their own 
victories i ſerve to render them uſeleſs, or even 
dangerous, or at leaſt ſuſpected to be ſo, ſo 
they muſt cake their meaſures accordingly. 


% The famous marſhal Biron, when his 
lon puſhed on a certain begs (1 forget what) 
| with 


- 7 . 

with vigour, and was near taking the city, 
which would probably have put an end to 
the war, reprimanded him for it, and ſent 
him orders, to manage matters ſo, that by 
all means the enemy mould raiſe the ſiege ; 
the ſon acted accordingly, but when he 
came to his father, aſked him, what he could 
mean by a conduct that appeared to him fo 
unacountable ? © Would you have us,“ ſaid 
the marſhal, * be ſent to Biron to ſow cab- 
| bages?” See the ſtory in Mezerai, H. IV. 
an. 1392. Pp. 72. Doubtleſs the court, Paris, 
and the country, had other reaſons given 
them. And whatever might have been the 
plauſible ones Hannibal gave at that pe. 
(though they did not ſeem very convincing 
to judge by what Barca ſaid to him“) this 
was in all likelihood the true one. Si vis 
mihi equitatum dare, die quinti Roma in Capi- 
tolium curabo tibi cana fit cocta. M. Cato in 
Originib. ap. Aul. Gell. X. 24. vel pot. Ce- 
lius, ex illo. See Plut. Fab. Max. p. 339; 
(V. II.) and Horus „ 


8 Vincere ſcis, Hannibal, viforia uti neſcis. Livy 
XXII. 51. who ſays, it was Maberbal, maſter of the 
horſe, —See Dacier at Plutarch Fab, Max. note 75, 
yho unites both, 


« W 'hen 


fa 3 - 
„When Gabinizs, on his arrival in Egypt, 
had taken Archelaus, who had married 
Plolemy's eldeſt daughter, priſoner, he could 
have placed Ptolemy on the throne again, 
(which he had been compelled to abdicate) 
at once, but that would have put an end to 
the war too ſoon, and of conſequence to his 
importance, and would have given Ptolemy 
a pretext not to pay him the remainder of 
the ſum that was ſtipulated : ſo he gave Ar- 
chelaus an opportunity to make his eſcape, 
for a vaſt ranſom (ſo much clear gain) and 
then beat him again in another battle, and 
killed him. This nicety coſt thouſands of 


lives, but that was nothing to heroes and 
ſtateſmen ! 


Stilicho, the ſon-in-law of Honorius, and 
his general, did the ſame by Alaric the Goth, 
whom he had ſo completely overcome in a 
deciſive battle, that he might have eaſily 
prevented his eſcape; but by ſtill keeping 
the war on foot, he continued and increaſed 
his own power from the occaſion the ſtate 
had for him; which had in its conſequences 
the fame fatal effect on the Roman affairs, 
that Hannibals ſelfiſh policy had on the Car- 
tbaginians, 


The 
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The duke of Marlborough (I have heard) 
contended with all his power, in the coun- 
cil of war, to fight the French at Hoch- 
ſtedt, but could not perſuade prince Eugene, 
who argued as ſtrongly againſt it, till the 
duke, calling him aſide, ſhewed him a letter 
from lord Godolphin, in which the treaſurer 

| aſſured him, that if he did not fight, he 
would loſe his head when he came home. 
No wonder the prince was not ſatisfied with 
his arguments; he did not know the ſecret 
of the duke s declamation. 
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« When 2 it. Quint. Flamininus endea- 
voured to perſuade the Grecian allies againſt 
beſieging Lacedemon, and to make peace 

with the tyrant Nabis, they were all averſe 
to it, and gave ſtrong reaſons for their opi- 
nion, ſo that he was obliged to come over to 
them; yet, even in ſo Add, brought them 
all over to his. For he ſo well repreſented, 
how much, what they were ſatisfied was the "IE 
public good, was their own private harm, 
that without ceremony they came round 
about again. They underſtood that the 
war was to be carried on, and their own 
piques and animoſities revenged by the Ro- 


mans; but when they found they were to 
1 r 
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bear the expence, and moſtly out of their 
own private purſes, all was changed,” [T. 
Livius, XXXIV. 33, 34+] and 


The worſe appear' d the better reaſon. 
| Milton. 


Their general's advice had been on ac- 
count of his fear © leſt another proconſul 
ſhould be ſent to relieve him, and ſhould 
have the honour of putting an end to the 
war, which he had ſucceſsfully begun.“ 
This he kept to himſelf; and gave them 
reaſons for his purpoſe, but bam they 
would not ſerve; common ſenſe, unbiaſſed, 
generally ſees well enough What is right; 
and fo they did, till he let them into ano- 
ther ſecret, in which themſelves were con- 
cerned. When we ſee a wiſe man do what 
we take to be very abſurd, we are aſtoniſh- 
ed; the caſe is oftentimes, only, that we 
ſee the public reaſon of the —_ and he 
ſees the private one. 


The public are the ſpectators in a thea- 
tre; they ſee juſt ſo much of the actors as 
theſe think fit to ſhew them; glitter and 
tinſel all, and falſe, aided by an artful 


glare 


-C - 28s I 


glare of candles; all the dirty work is 
behind the ſcenes. And yet they talk as 
learnedly, and reaſon as ſeriouſly and grave- 

ly, upon what theſe ſtateſmen are pleaſed to 
preſent them, as if they were actually the 
miniſtering devils, that 


Ride in the whirlwind and direct the florm. 
| | Addiſons 


XXV. 


That abe can make no very aſſured judgment of other 
people's bappineſs, but that ſocial good ſeems to be the 
true ſource * the pureſt and moſt "_ My 


Brevie duxi ſecurius evun. 
Tp/a nocet mole;, utinam remeare liceret 
Ad weteres fines, & mania pauperis Anti. 


Claudian. Gildonic. wer. 108. 


* ONTAIGNE knew a dean of St. 

Hilary of Poitiers, who had been 
twenty years in one room, without 
ſtirring a feot out of it; ſuffering a ſervant 
only to bring him food once a a and re- 
tire immediately; and about once a week 
would admit a friend to come and ſee him. 
| All this while in perines health,” Efays, 
1 
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L. II. c. 6. As extraordinary as Clau- 
| dian's Old Man of Verona, if he could be 
called even that, properly, who never went 


out of the ſuburbs of that city, even into 
the city ieſelf,” p Claud. Enz. II. 


« An old malſter is our n and 
that at ſecond or third hand, for I never 
ſaw him. Another, indeed, we have in the 
houſe, who has lived up in the garret theſe 
fifty years; I cannot get to the ſpeech of 
him neither; he is as earneſt after the news- 
papers He was a little rake, about four 
feet high; and when he had raked away 
all his little money upon the ladies, his 
father made him ſtay above, for puniſh- 
ment, and becauſe: he would not ſee him; 
and ſo, at laſt, he never would doen 
again, but now and then to fetch a little 
beer, or ſo; ſpends his time reading Rapin, 
and looking out at window with a  ſpying- 
glaſs, to ſee people go along the ſtreet. 
His bed is made every other night, for he 
chuſes it ſhould ſerve two, one night for 
each fide ; cats very heartily, and, they ſay, 
is always chearful, and is always well, 
though fourſcore. What need has any one 
of Toney; or exerciſe, or any of the other 
things 


( 127 5 
things which people think ſo neceſſary _ 
effential ; 2” Letter from at 1745. 


Were not theſe contented ? or had they 


no paſſions to gratify ? One of the allego- 


rical drawings Holbein made for the duke 
of Norfolk, is a man lying along upon a 
rock, with a calm, but choatels counte- 
nance, and bound hand and foot, written 
under, CONTENTE. What then ! ſhall 
we ſay the Old Man of Verona, or Mon- 
taigne's Dean, or the Reading Politician, were 


happier than Cz/ar or Genghizkhan ? By no 


means. Or that Genghizkhan or Cæ ſar 
were happier than thoſe ? By no means nei- 
ther. How do we know if a THT is hap- 
pier than an oyſter ? ? 


Im” When Gyges, king of Lydia, in the | 


height of that famous kingdom's wealth 


and ſplendor, enquired of the oracle of 


Delpbi, in the vanity of his heart, Who 
was the happieſt man dn earth ?* Secure of 
having his pride complimented by the God 


he had the mortification of being anſwered, 


© that it was one Aglaus, a poor Arcadian 
cottager, who had ploughed a little field, 
during all his long life, and had never had a 

wiſh 
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wiſh that had once called him from it. * 
Valerius Mar. VII. 1. 


Diocletan and Marimian both retired at 
once from empire into a private ſtation, and 
rural retreat, but both were ſoon ſick of it, 
and would gladly have returned to their 
power, (as the emperor Charles V. in after 
times, and Victor Amadeus, king of Sardinia ) 
though the firſt affected to like it; and 
when Maximian preſſed him to reſume the 
government, he, a wiſe and prudent prince, 
who had already tried to do ſo underhand, 
and found he could not, only anſwered his 
letters, © that he wiſhed he could come to 
him at Salone, and ſee his kitchen-garden, 
planted and watered with his own hands, 
and then he would know how little likely he 
was to ſucceed in ſuch a propoſal.” Aurel. 
Vitor. in vit. Philip V. of Spain, in our 
days, is the only prince that ever reſigned 
the crown, and afterwards received it again. 


Well but certainly that man who is en- 
tirely his own maſter, to do whatever ſhall 
come into his heart, with all the powers and 
means of gratifying all his deſires, is happier 
than a ſlave, or one who is in a perpetual 
| dependent 
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dependent ſtate. We do not know. Be ſure 
there is a great anxiety in a ſtate of uncer- 
tainty and balancing, which is often, and 
very frequently, the caſe of thoſe who can 
do whatever they will. The fort of diſap- 
pointment is only changed; and inſtead of 
not being allowed to have what you will, 
you are not allowed to know what you will 
have, from the variety of choice that is 
continually preſenting itſelf; one pleaſure 
ſtill endeavouring to fapplact another. Add, 
that ſuch an one is the butt, and very mark, 
of all the paſſions ; which if he is not ever 
parrying, in a perpetual: ſtate of war with him- 
ſelf, he becomes the place, the receptacle, the 
hoſpital, of all ſorts of diſeaſes, crammed and 
glutted with taſteleſs ſatiety ! and whether 
is preferable, to be controuled by another, 
and free from all diſpute and wavering, and 
from temptation ; or by one's ſelf, whoſe 
granting or denial is often equally uneaſy 
or pernicious ? If we want inclination or 
taſte to enjoy our offered blifs, it is a load; 
if we have too much, a ſnare. 


Of a St. Francis llocing in wo or a 
St. Jerome thumping himſelf naked in a 
cave with ſtones, one ſaid, © if ſuch ſnould 
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be miſtaken, they were finely bit” Perhaps 
not. Who knows what ſatisfaftion, what 
tranſport they may feel in the aſſured opi- 
nion of a certain inwardneſs with God ! and 
that they are laying out their ſtock of 
pleaſure to more than Jeroiſh intereſt! For 
there is no ſort of virtue exerciſed by man- 
kind fo far for virtue's ſake only, that the 
virtuous do not expect, ſome way or other, 
to be the better for it; and whoever ab- 
ſtains from, and denies himſelf the enjoy- 
ment of a preſent pleaſure, does not this 
becauſe he pretends never to enjoy any plea- 
ſure, but becauſe he judges, that the con- 
tinence he enjoins himſelf now, will be, 
ſome time after, amply recompenſed. And 
this is underſtood on both ſides. 


Such R ſelf-deniers generally 
give themſelves credit with heaven for much 
more than they lent it; imagining they 
have ſacrificed much more than they really 
have, in quitting the world. Like Cx. 
Lentulus, a man of a poor and barren ge- 
nius, who owing all his vaſt fortune to Au- 
guſtus, to whom he had brought nothing 
but poverty, and nobility, which made that 
poverty more grievous, yet uſed often to 
| Com- 
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complain to him, that he had allured 


him from his ſtudies, and that all he had 
given him was nothing to what he had taken 
from him, by making him abandon the 
purſuit of eloquence.” Yet, in truth, Au- 
guſtus had the additional merit with him, of 
having ſaved him from a fruitleſs labour, 
and the public deriſion. Seneca, Benef. II. 


27. 


But if we can make no judgment of our 
own, ſurely we can make none of another's. 
happineſs. We do not know, and we need 
not; if we had needed, we ſhould have 


known. Our buſineſs! is at home; what have 


we to do to compare ourſelves with others? 
Only, as for the oracle (if we may venture 
to criticiſe Apollo, as I believe we may now) 


he went too far, in ſaying that Aglaiis, be- 


ing the moſt contented man, was, therefore, 


the moſt happy; ; I believe one can only ſay, 
with certainty, from thence, that he was. 


the leaſt unhappy ! 


Seneca paſſing by the ſumptuous villa of 


a man, famous for nothing but his rich 
idleneſs, and, for this only, thought (by 


the thoughtleſs!) to have found out the 
true ſecret of living, and to be alone happy; 
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ſaid, “ Here lies Servifius Vatia. His ſci- 
ence, ſays Seneca, was how to ſkulk, not 
how to live; for there is a wide difference 
between living an idle, ſlothful life, and a 
life of leiſure. The vulgar think that man 


wiſe and happy, who, in ſafe obſcurity, 


lives contented, and for himſelf. Vet ſuch, 
often, flies buſineſs. and men, becauſe he 
is tired of enjoyment, or envy or diſappoint- 
ment having baniſhed him from ſociety, 
hiding himſelf like a fearful and fuggiſh 
animal, [lives, as Sw ift ſays, a poiſoned rat in 


a hole] or plunged in gluttony, luſt, and' 


fleep. In fine, it does not iniinediately 
follow, that he who lives for nobody elſe, 
lives for himſelf.” | Seneca, _—- 


Who then ſhall make a judgment of other 
men's happineſs ? only, in general, it ſeems 
moſt rational to ſuppoſe, that as we can 
know the moſt happy of all beings, and the 
only truly and ever happy, no otherwiſe 
than by the effects we ſurely ſee, and ſhare, 
of perpetual and unbounded beneficence ; 
ſo thoſe men muſt approach the neareſt to. 
happineſs, whoſe divine qualities the neareſt 


reſemble this glad attribute, in whoſe moſt. 


beloved and grateful effects we live, and 
move, 
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move, and dave our being and hence owe 
to thoſe in our power and dependence the 
exerting of the like quality, which he hath 
furniſned us all with the means of doing, 
in our ſeveral ſpheres, to the aſſiſtance of 
others, and fo procuring our own pureſt! 
happineſs. This is ſocial love, our beſt 
I Oy” . tra Ine 


» 


— — Whoſe aways are aways 
of pleaſantneſs, and all her paths are peace, 
Pro verbs III. 17. 


Cato the cenſor acted not like thoſe who 
perform great exploits for glory, and not 
for virtue; who after they have obtained, 
and gone through the firſt dignities, are 
above all other ſocial concerns, and paſs. the 
reſt of their lives in ſloth and pleaſure.— 
He, whoſe ſole view was the good of man- 
kind, after having been conſul and tri- 
umphed, did not diſdain to ſerve his citi- 
zens; to plead the cauſe of the oppreſſed, 
and to fight the battles of his country, a 
ſimple tribune, under another conſul the 
very next year! with more true glory de- 
grading himſelf, than he could be exalted 
by others! Plutarch in his life, p. 437. 
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The great Scpio Africanus did the "_ "ih 
after having deſtroyed Carthage, he went as 
lieutenant to his brother, who was conſul, 
againſt Antiochus, king of Syria, and aſſiſted 
him to obtain the ſirname of Aſiaticus.— 
Hlorus, L. II. c. 8. 


He only truly lives,“ ſays Salluft, © and 
may be ſaid, indeed, to enjoy his ſoul ; 

who, {till employing his faculties, „ 
vours to recommend himſelf by ſome uſe- 
ful action, or noble art.” Bell. Jugurth. in 
init. This is otium cum Agnitete.. 11 


Ty a 5 ingeme Jus mibi figritie | 
| Martial, Epig XII. 4- 


Sud” was the buſy l leiſure of the great 

Diocleſſan in a glorious retreat, * his 
new and unheard of virtue had inſpired to 
him, who alone, of all the Roman empe- 
rors, had voluntarily exchanged the pin- 
nacle of human grandeur, for a private life; 
and, in return, he was alone the one exam- 
ple of a private man, who on his death was 
made a god.” Præclaro otio ſenuit. Eutro- 


3 *. IX, ad fin 


XXVI. Nothing 
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XXVI. 
Nothing impoſes ſo much as a grave and ſolemn demea nour. 


ME virtue of Portius, the ſon of Cato, 
almoſt appears ſomething more ad- 
mirable than that of his father. They both 
diſdained to ſurvive the enſlaving of their 
country: one killed himſelf when driven 
from the laſt retreat of Roman liberty; the 
other, in the honeſt endeavour to re-kindle 
the hardly glowing embers, was killed on 
heaps of flain, at the battle of Philipp; 
againſt Octavius and M. Antony. But the 
ſon was a man of pleaſure ;* and virtue with 
him was without ceremony, and truly ge- 


* I do not find him reproached for any one vice» 
but that, (like Sir John Falftaff)) ** the devil would 
have him about women.” Plutarch ſays, that when 
he was in Cappadocia he lodged with Maphradates, 
a prince of the blood, whoſe wife and Portius lived fo 
well together, that it was ſaid, * Portius and Maphra- 
dates were ſuch good friends, they had but one 50UL 
between them.“ (The lady's name was PsYCnr, 
which is soul in Greek.) Portius and ſhe were better 
friends, for there was zo 50UL between them.” —T be 


life of Cato, ad fin. 
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nerous ; it was in ſome ſort the Stoic father's | 


buſineſs. | 


As once queen Elizabeth ſeeing one dance 
finely, praiſed his ſkill and judgment, and 
enquired who he was ? when ſhe was told 
he was a dancing-maſter, ſhe turned away, 
and faid, he was a pedant. | 4 


Yet I am far from underſtanding Cato to 


be one of Balzac's Fanfarons de virtue; his 
great qualities and ſincere worth deſerve 
| all PR and * 


XXVIL 


10 fuan quifque fortmam i in confi lio babet, eum de alienã 


|  deliderat. 
Cor. v. 5. 12. 


II is next to impoſſible to get rid of our- 


ſelves in our imagination, Self will 
ſtill intrude at all times, and all places; 
and however we have occaſion to conſider 
other people's circumſtances, ourſelves and 
our concerns will be ever uppermoſt, and 
inſinuate inſenſibly, till all becomes Selt : 


which 
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| which i is the * ſource of error in 


our own judgments of the virtues and vices, 
the happineſs and miſeries, of others. Nay, 
we often catch our imagination at mixing 
our living ſelves with our dead ſelves, and 
feeling for our unfeeling coarſe; as may be 
frequently obſerved from criminals, who are 
often more afraid of being cut up and man- 
gled by the ſurgeons, than being hanged. 


That was good ſenſe of Diogenes, and 


fine humour, who ſaid to thoſe that aſked 
him, « how he would be buried? He 
did not defire them to bury him at all, but 
throw him out into the fields.“ „ That,” 
they told him, © was the way to be devou- 
red by the birds and beaſts.” No,“ ſays 
he, you may put a cudgel by my fide.” 
bo cudgel ! how ſhould you make uſe of 
it, when you have no ſenſe nor feeling?“ 
* *Tis there,” ſaid he, © that I wanted you: 
what need I to care what i is done with me, 
when I have neither ſenſe nor feeling?“ * 


When Buchanan was dying in a poor 


lodging , they came up, and aſked him 
0 what money he had! He told them he 
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had none.“ None!” ſay they, M why | 


how do you think to be buried?“ © Iſe 
lik to lig here,” ſays honeſt Buchanan. 


XXVIII. 
Mihi nempe valere, & wivere docius. 


IMILIS, præfect of the Prætorian co- 
bhorts, a man of great virtue and probi- 
ty, having at length obtained his diſmiſſion, 
lived the reſt of his days, which were ſeven 
years, retired in the country, and ordered 
this minton to be put on His monument : 


, ; Heb hes "Me" NY Who died at a great age, hav- 
ing yet lived but ſeven years. In ſeceſſu quam 
in fromte beatior. Val. Max. VII. 2. 


As Strada ſays of Charles V, He died at 
the age of fifty-eight years, of which he 
lived 1 two. Annorum octo & quinquaginta, ex 
quibus duos ipſe vixerat.” Meaning thoſe he 
had lived in the monaſtery of St. Juſtus after 
his abdication [In judgment of others we 

commonly give them our own ſentiments ! 
Strada ſpoke like a monk, as he was] tho* 
| | | „ 
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it ſeems he ſoon grew public-ſpirited again, 
repenting of his abdication the very day; 
at leaſt, © ſo his ſon thought; for ſome 
years after, cardinal Granville, compliment- 
ing Philip II. on the anniverſary of his fa- 
ther's abdication ; yes, ſays Philip, and of 
his repentanceof it. Strada B. Belgic. L. I. pp. 
9. & 13. And yet no man knew better than 
Charles, what plagues belonged to royal life; 
'and he was ſometimes ſenſible of it.” Paſſing 
once by a village of Arragon, on Eaſter-day, 
a perſon met him, who, according to the 
cuſtom of the country, was crowned Paſcal 
king, and ſaid gravely, to him, © Sir, it is 
I that am king.” © Much good may do you! 
friend, (ſays the emperor, as gravely) you 
have choſen a troubleſome employment.”— 
D. Juan Vitrian, on Ph, de Com. c. 53. let. C. 


That honeſt gentleman * ſeems to have 
been in earneſt in his love of eaſe, and pro- 
bably had not the good fortune to enjoy it 
much, who lies buried in one of our abbey 
church-yards, under a ſimple tomb altar- 
wiſe, which (all covered over with trees, 


Mr. Fellows : I think he lived ſomewhere in Hun- 
| ting donſbire, where he was choſen knight of the ſhire. 


ſhrubs, 
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ſarubs, and weeds, and not to be got at 
but by a little blind path, nor ſeen but with 


a torch) has no name or circumſtance en- 
graved, but only this one Word, sNus. 


“Lord Craven, in the time of king 
Charles the Second, was a conſtant man at a 
fire; for which purpoſe he always had a 
1 ready ſaddled in the ſtable, and re. 
warded the firſt that gave him notice of ſuch 
an accident. It was a good - natured fancy, 
and he did 2 great deal of ſervice; but in 
that reign every thing was turned to a joke. 
The king being told of a terrible fire that 
was broke out, aſked, if lord Groves was 
there yet? Oh!' ſays ſomebody by; an't 
pleaſe your majeſty, he was there before it 
began, waiting for it; he has had two horſes 
burnt under him 3 ” Rev. Mr. ä 
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| 
Magni animi eft ini urias deſpicere. Ultionis contumelioff, 7% | 
mum genus eſt, non eſſe viſum dignum ex 70 peteretur 


alis. ; 


Seneca de Tra, II. 32. 1 


* ENtemperate and paſſionate reproaches, i 

although they are juſt, yet affect = 

even thoſe that make them with a certain 

degree of ignominy ; and thoſe ſophiſts Who 

called the philoſopher Phavorinus, in deri- 

ſion, a ſophiſt, proved their aſſertion, ſays 

_ Philoftratus, by bringing him down, thus 

provoked, to quarrel and wrangle with ; 
them.” Philoftratus in vit6 Phavorint, p-. 491, 


. Rheni mi bi Cæſar in 3 
Dux erat, hic ſocius; facinus 7400 inguinat æquat. 


Lucan. V. 28. 


The obſervation is curious, but juſt; | 
for we do indeed, in part, degrade our- 
ſelves to their pitch, and, in part, raiſe them 
to ours, by making them conſiderable, with 
whom we thus condeſcend, as it were, to 
match ourſelves, to ule the ancient Roman 


term, 
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term, for their pairs of gladiators. Be- 
coming, for the time, their like and fellow, 
with whom we think fit to exchange ill 
words or ill deeds.” See Aul. Gellius VI. c. 


11. Vincere inglorium, atteri ne Tac. | 
vit. Agric. 9. 


The duke of Marlborough riding out once 
with commiſſary Marriot, near the commiſ- 
ſary's houſe in the country, it began to rain, 
and the duke called for his cloak; Marriot 
having his put on by his ſervant immedi- 
ately. The duke's ſervant not bringing the 
cloak, he called for it again, but he was 
ſtill puzzling about the ſtraps and buckles; 
at laſt, it raining now very hard, the duke 
called again, and aſked him * what he was 
about, that he did not bring his cloak?“ 

“ You miſt ſtay,” grumbles the fellow, 
if it rains cats and dogs, *till I can get 
at it.” The duke only turned to Marriot, 
and ſaid, I would not be of that fellow's 
temper.”* The duke of Marlborough did, 

by nature and conſtitution, what Seneca. 
judged, by philoſophy, ought to be done. 


Quid eft quare ego fervi mei hilarius reſponſum, 


. * I had from ——— Marriot, his ſon. 


+ 


& contu- | 


© whe 1 


S contumaciorem vultum, flagellis & n | 


expiem i ?  Senec. de Ird III. 24. 


6 Antigonus, king of Syria, heard ſome of 
his ſoldiers making free with his conduct. 
He put by the curtain of his tent, and look- 
ing out, ſaid, © Friends, go a little farther. 


off; elſe Antigonus will hear you.” Plut. de 
Ira. 


People of this rank cannot affront prin- 
ces, as there is no degree nor fort of com- 
petition between them; their words and 


actions cannot affect them, and if they do, 


theſe degrade themſelves by ſuffering them 
to do ſo. They are like the noxious va- 


pour of the Lago de'Cani, at Pozzuoli, that 


never riſes high enough to affect a man 


who ſtands upright ; if he will ſtoop to it, 
it is his own fault. 


« A es that was at Rome, ſeeing 
Caligula ſitting in ſtate on his throne, dreſſed 
like Jupiter, and with that God's inſignia, 
and perſonated attributes, receiving the ado- 
ration of the ſenate, and anſwering their 
petitions, burſt out a laughing; which the 


emperor noting, cauſed the man to be 


brought 
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Bibücht Before Kii i and afked him what 
he meant, and what he took him for ?? 
The man anſwered at once, (probably 
ſmitten with religious zeal) that © he took 
him for a madman.* The fellow, on en- 
quiry, appeared ro be a taylor, and the 


emperor let him alone.” * in Cajo, 
E. EIX. p: 254. | 


e Catherine of Medicis, (though ſhe was of 
a a country where they ſay, Dieu Heſt reſervie 
Ia vengeance pour ſoi, parceque Oeft le morceau 
friand,) looking one evening from a ground 
window, with the king of Milde, they 
heard ſome common ſoldiers, who were 
roaſting a gooſe on a wooden ſpit, ſay all 
the vile imaginable, and in the moſt 
offenſive terms, of the queen- mother; the 
king of Navarre was for going away imme- 
diately, and ordering them to be hanged 
up. Well, ſays Catherine, calling out to 
them, and what has the queen- -mother 
done to you? ſhe lets you go on, and roaſt | 
your gooſe!' And turning to the king, 
laughed, and ſaid, © Let them alone, coun, | 
theſe poor devils are not our game.” 
D' Aubig. Fiſt. * tom I. 1. . 


p. 198. 
The | 


( 
The ſame greatneſs of mind, and juſtneſs 
of thinking, had Oliver Cromwell, but which 


he expreſſed in a ruder manner, fit for the 
ſubject, and for himſelf. 


«A Sd officer of kid's came to him, 
and told him he had fallen into bad com- 
pany, where he had had the mortification 
to hear his highneſs ſpoken of in a very 
ſcandalous manner. © Oy, ſays he, man, 
what did they fay ?* © I am aſhamed, art 
pleaſe your highneſs, to repeat it.“ Tell, 


_ tell,” ſays Oliver. Why, an't pleaſe your 


highneſs, a raſcal had the impudence to ſay 
your highneſs might kiſs his a—.“ How, 
how what was he for a man ?? Oh,” ſays 
the officer, © he was but a poor beggarly fel- 


low.“ * Oho!* fays the protector, when 


you ſee him again, tell him he may kiſs mine.” 


Cardinal Richelieu, when an officious 
informer came to tell his eminence of cer- 
tain free expreſſions (and very free ones 
they were) that ſome conſiderable perſons 
he named had uſed in ſpeaking of him, in 
his hearing; Why how now, you raſcal,” 


ſays he, do you dare to come and call me 
all theſe names to my face, under pretence 


of their having been ſaid by honeſt gentle- 
| men, 


{ado } 


men, whom I know to have a due reſpect 
for me?* and ringing his bell, ſaid to the 
page in waiting, * Kick that fellow down 
ſtairs,” 


It was an „ and almoſt un- 
heard of, piece of moderation in Auguſtus 
Cæſar, not only to pardon the hiſtorian 
Timagenes his inveCtives, that he had both 
written and ſpoken abundantly againſt him- 
ſelf and all his family; and, on his ſtill 
perſiſting after repeated admonitions, only 
forbidding him the palace; but living in the 
fame friendſhip with Pollio, and others who 
received and honoured him; for I think a 
man can hardly have a very ſincere friend- 
ſhip for another, when he cheriſhes his de- 
clared enemy. But then this moderation 
gave a greater dignity to his perſon and 
character; from this exalted quality of his 
mind (which was alone intrinſic) and a 
greater and more juſt ſuperiority over the 
reſt of mankind, than his ſublime fortunes. 
See Seneca de Ira L. III. c. 22. 


For indeed, what was this, but, in a 
manner, poſſeſſing himſelf of an attribute 
of the Gods, by placing his * thus out 
« of 
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of the reach 4 human inſolence, or injury? 
And, if any thing could excite their envy 


(which theſe times ſo much apprehended). 


I think ſo divine a qualiry would do it.— 
[This was the peculiar and characteriſtic 
quality of Socrates.] Alian. V. H. IX. 7. 


Neon piace a ſommi Dei, L'haver compagni in terra; ; 
Ne piace lor, nella wvirtute ancora, T anta alterexxa. 


Paſt. Fido. A. IV. SC. . 


How different that of our tyrant and 
that keot the Grown e for ſaying 
+ he would make his ſon heir to the 
Crown!” To ſhew his daſtard villainy was 
afraid of ſuch ſcoundrels ! 


Yet this is only good where it comes 


from a natural greatneſs of mind and ſu- 
periority of temper that ſcorns to be aped. 
For where it is forced and affected, it only 
broils inwardly, and becomes the more 
grievous to the perſon, and often more dan- 
gerous to the object. For a man as it were 
incorporates his anger by concealing it; as 
Diogenes told Demoſthenes, who for fear of 
his feeing him come out of a tavern, re- 


11 | | tired 
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garter, &c. ) that in this letter of the king's, 


#4 a 3 


tired back; © Oho, Demoſthenes, the more 
you retire, the more you enter in.” Only 
when the peeviſh ſallies are conſtrained, 
without coſting too much, it is well worth 
while' for a man to endeavour to ſettle him- 
ſelf by cuſtom into a temper that may con- 
duce alike to his eaſe and honour. 


XXX. 


I Ok D ZBilingbroke told us (June 12, 


1742) that lord Oxford had often told 
him, that he had ſeen, and had in his hand, 
an original letter that K. Charles I. wrote to 
the queen, in anſwer to one of her's that 
had been intercepted, and then forwarded 
to him; wherein ſhe reproached him for 


* having made thoſe villains too great con- 


ceſſions,” (viz. that Cromevell ſhould be 
lord lieutenant of Ireland for life without 


account, that that kingdom ſhould be in 
the hands of the party, with an army there 


kept, which ſhould know no head but the 
lieutenant; that Cromrzvell ſhould have a 


it 
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it was ſaid, That ſhe ſhould leave him to 
manage, who was better informed of all 
circumſtances than ſhe could be; but that 


ſhe might be entirely eaſy as to whatever 


conceſſions he ſhould make them, for that 
he ſhould know in due time how to deal 
with the rogues, who, inſtead of a ſilken 
garter, ſhould be fitted with an hempen 
cord.** So the letter ended; which anſwer, 
as they waited for, ſo they intercepted ac- 


cordingly, and it determined his fate. This 


letter lord Oxford ſaid he had offered 300l. 
for. Lord Bokngbroke, lord Marchmont, 
and Mr. pe, all believed that the ſtory 
I had heard or read to this purpoſe, (and 
which occaſioned lord Bolingbroke's telling 
the above) had its origin no higher than 
this ſtory of lord Oxford, / 
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XI. 


T ESPASIAN ſaid, “ a prince ought to 
die ſtanding, and died as he was ma- 
king an effort to riſe and dreſs,” and Ha- 
drian ſaid, that © a prince ſhould die in 
perfect health, and not languiſh.” (Seton, 
in Vit. c. ult.) Sanum principem mori debere, 
non debilem. The great Conde could not 
bear the thoughts of dying in his bed, and 
was quite in a paſſion that he ſhould not 
be killed in the field.“ HHartian. in Mlio Vero, 
c. 6. I believe the caſe was, when it came 
to the point, he was vexed that he was to 
die at all; as Sir Godfrey Kneller ſaid to Mr. 
Pope, who was ſitting by his bed-ſide, and 
ſeeing him ſo impatient at the thoughts of 

going, had told him © he had been a very 
good man, and no doubt would go to a 
much better place :?* Ah, my good friend 
Mr. Pope, I wiſh God would let me ſtay at 
Whitton,” which was his country ſeat that he 


was very fond of, He was not for making 


the ſame error as the gentleman in M 77 
who died of taking Phyſic, and had put 
ON 
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on his monument, Stave ben, ma, per ar. 
meglio, fio gu. Sir Godfrey was for keeping 
well when he was ſo: and ſo are moſt peo- 


ple, I find, however aſſured of * other's 
| being better. 


$ Some German prince *, I think, Bran- 
tome ſays, when he was juſt expiring, cauſed 
himſelf to be taken up, and .placed at the 
upper end of his hall, with all his arms on, 
and accoutrements about him, with a trun- 
cheon in his hand, and fo qd. 75 


I am not dune I have read this in Bran- 
tome, or elſewhere ; but Milian tells a like 
ſtory of Sizard, earl of Northumberland, 
{the ſame who conquered and ſlew Macbeth, 
the tyrant-king of Scotland, who died at 
York the year after) © reported by Hunting- 


don, of a giant-like ſtature; and, by his 


own demeanour at point of death manifeſted, 
of a rough and mere ſoldierly mind. For 
much diſdaining to die in bed by a diſeaſe, 
not in the field fighting with his enemies; 
he cauſed himſelf, completely armed, and 


TO his was the count de the: See Brantome 
Capitaines Etrangers, tom I. p. 27 5. 


L4 -* „„ 


© ug6 9 
yeaponed with battle-axe and ſhield, to be 
ſet jn a chair, to meet death in a martial 


bravery.” Milton Hiſt. Eng. VI. p. 291, 


There is another ſort of courage required 
for a man to die, deliberately, by degrees, 
in cold blood, and alone, or ſurrounded 
with the ſolemn apparatus of thoſe that are 

to © ſee him out ;” thinking, at leiſure, of 
what he muſt loſe, and "what. he may 
find; than ſuch as is neceſſary to make a 
man puſh at all adventures, in a Autter o 
ſpirits, with high hopes to e 10; pl 
his fears, and accompanied by fifty or 
hundred thouſand, who do the ſame that he 
does. There is a great deal even in this: 
you will ſee a timorous girl, who will ſuffer 
Herſelf to be blooded, or have a tooth 
drawn, if ſomebody elſe will ee che 
ſame A with her, 


97 The great Henry IV. of France, brave as 
he was in the field, having been foretold by 
an aſtrologer, that he ſhould die in his 
coach, would ſcream out at the leaſt ſhock, 
as ir he ſaw the grave open to ſwallow him 
up.” Mezerai, Vie d la fin, Add alſo 


1 
—2 * 


t 


3 neighing ſteed, and the forill trump, 
N he ſpirit flirring drum, th ear-piercing Ae, 
The royal banner, and all quality, 


Pride, pomp, and circumſtance of glorious avar. 


Shateſp. Othello, act III. 


Perhaps no one ever died more truly 


calm and unconcerned than Dr. Pellet, a 
good and worthy man, and beloved by all | 
men! who, expecting every moment would 


be his laſt, ſat himſelf in his eaſy chair to 
read Terence, till this moment came, and 


died with the book. 1 in his hand, 


If any did, it was ee phyſician, 
Dr. Harvey, who waking one morning, 
called his ſervant, and aſked him, * what it 
was o'clock,” and © how long it would be 
before it was light; ?* When his ſervant told 
him © it was broad day,“ he only ordered 
him to fetch a little vial on ſuch a ſhelf, 
and drank it off, and, lying down again, 
went to reſt, from which he was never to 
riſe. He found, what he had long appre- 


hended, that he had loſt his ſight, and had 


determined to have done with living 2 
yer that happened, 
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XXX1I. 


Mar differs more from man than man from beat. 
| Roc HESTERs 


T fares with the mind often as with 
1 the body; the firſt aſſaults of grief make 
but little impreſſion, to rebound often with 
more violence; as the wounds of the body 
are generally more filent at firſt, the ruder 
and more violent they are, but afterwards 
make themſelves the more ſeverely attended 
to. Not always; for I knew an inſtance of 
„ captain Borret, a candid, worthy friend! 
[from himſclf] who at the battle of Ramil- 
lies loſt his leg by a cannon ball, yet he was 
ſo little ſtruck with the blow, that he won- 
dered what made him fall down, nor ever 
felt the wound till he was brought to his 
tent to be dreſſed, and then but very to- 
lerably during the amputation, and all the 
dreſſings, nor ever after.” Such are ſome 
conſtitutions ! either an inſenſibility, to a 
great degree, in the fleſh, or a prodigious 
vigour to repell or bear pain. When the 
mind feels the firſt attack ſtrongly, 1 It ge- 


nerally 
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| * nerally gets over it more eaſily, if let alone, 
and not irritated with crude and 1 importunate 
comfort, to recover itſelf by its own wearl- 


neſs, and ſeli-ſuggeſted realon, and Come 
back to its true tone. | 


« When the Tanabe had news 
brought of their defeat and final overthrow 
at Leuctra, they were celebrating public 
games, which the Ephori would not put a 
ſtop to, though they knew this calamity 
ruined their affairs.” Platar. Ageſil. p. 357. 
(V.) —“ King Charles I. did the ſame, when 
he had word brought him, while at prayers, 
of the murder of the duke of Buckingham.” 
| Clarendon. —Aind Ta Cunda, the huſband of 
the famous Mary de la Cerida, when he had 
word brought him, that his caftle of A4pui- 
lar was taken by the royaliſts, the conſe- 
quence of which he knew was his own 
death, yet ſtayed without *** apparent alte- 
ration *till maſs was over.“ Mariuna Hiſt. of 
Spain, XVI. 17. * 


How theſe behaved afterwards, I do not 
know, and how they bore their misfortunes z 
but “when Sir Thomas. More went to be be- 
headed, his favourite daughter, Roper, took 


her 
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her leave of him with great conſtancy, and 
bore up with a courage that would have 
ſeemed inſenſibility of ſuch a loſs, if her 
filial, virtue had not been too well known to 
her father and friends.“ Yet the moment 
ſhe parted from him, ſhe fell into ſuch 
tranſports of grief, that it was long doubt- 
ful whether they ſhould be able to keep 
life in her.” My father. Cure leves loquun- 
tur, ingentes flupent, Sen. Hip. II. 2. 


5 Sophocles, who knew human nature ſa 
as to have ſeen, as one may fay, the paſ- 
ſions behind the ſcenes, hath wonderfully 
repreſented this motion of the inward mind, 
in Dejanira, who being told by Hyllus, the 
ſon of Hercules, in a moſt affecting deſcrip- 
tion, in what grievous and terrible manner 
his father died, by means of the poiſoned 
robe ſhe herſelf had ſent him, (unknowing) 
hears him throughout, ſilent and motion- 
leſs; and then, without anſwering a fingle 
word, retires ; + with the indignation and 


* See the ſtory of Raiſcac in Montaigne 1. 2. 


+ See a fine image of this inward collected paſtion | 
of Ariſtomenes in Pauſanias M. Mic. c. 22. 


curſes 
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curſes of Hyllus, and all the aſſiſtants, at her 
calmneſs ; but ſoon after comes ſuch a. 

ſcene of her behaviour! Sophocles Trachi- 
niæ from v. 759. Virgil has imitated it in 
his exquiſite deſcription of the death of 
Dido, but very ſhort of it ſurely ! 


I am perſuaded men differ more from one 
another than is generally thought, in their 
ſenſe both of bodily and mental pain; in 
one, from the mere conſtruction of the 
nerves and fibres, and mechanical frame of 
the body itſelf; and the other from, who 
knows what, or can conceive ? doubtleſs, a 

great deal; and this too from that ſame va- 
riety of conſtruction ! We more evidently 
ſee this in the powers of imagination, judg- 
ment, memory, &c. and ſo of all other fa- 
culties, which the more we conſider and 
compare, the more we ſhall find to differ 
between man and man; and yet in our 
_ judgments of the actions and paſſions, en- 
zoyments and ſufferings, virtues and vices of 
others, we make no allowance for, nor the 
leaſt attend to, this variety. But this is 
the leſs to be wondered at, fince we ſo lit- 
tle do it even for the differences of cir- 


cumſtance 


q s 
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cumſtance and accident, which much more 
immediately fall under the cognizance of 
our ſenſes. | 


XXXIII. 


 Aterat fortuna, ubi artes defuifſent. 
Face HY 


T TUMAN prudence builds, at beſt, 

upon a quick-ſand, in great and com- 
plicated affairs eſpecially, as it is neceſſi- 
tated to proceed on a ſuppoſition that men 
act conſiſtently; if they do not, in the 
main, take this for granted, they build on 
no foundation at all, 


Don Carlos Coloma, a great ſoldier and 
ſtateſman, and a noble writer of the wars in 
Flanders for twelve years, in which he himſelf 
was preſent, ſays, The ill ſucceſs of the 
Spaniſh Armada was, in a great meaſure, 
owing to the duke of Parma's not having 
his tranſports ready for the forces he had 
in Flanders, occaſioned by his judging, but 
too rightly, of what ought to have been 
the conduct of the admiral, duke of Me- 
D | dina, 
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dina, and the Spaniſh fleet; who, certainly, 
ſhould not have precipitated the execution 
of ſo weighty and hazardous an attempt, 
before he had ſecured a port to retire to, in 
caſe of accident; and what he knew they 
ought not to have done, he could not be- 
nove, though from the eye-witneſs of cap- 
tain Moroſino, his own meſſenger, that they 
had done; that they ſet ſail from Liſbon. 
We err often in the judgment we make of 
others actions, by not believing they will 
do, or have done, what we judge to be 
againſt their intereſt. Prudence itſelf may 
be miſchievous in unfortunate events, and 
virtue, when unſucceſsful, appears vice and 
error.” Coloma Guerras de Flanders, L. I. 


fol. 6. 


We doubly err; firſt in ſuppoſing that 
we mult needs judge rightly of what is for 
another's intereſt, or that they themſelves 
muſt needs judge rightly of it; and, ſe- 
condly, in laying 1t down as a principle, - 
that we both ſee things exactly in the ſame 
light. Now this, we may be very ture, ne- 
ver happens, entirely, for the moſt part, 
very widely different; which difference 
ariſes from that of the men's information, 

their 
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their talents, and the things themſelves, 
This is the ſtate of the queſtion in all 
the judgments we make of others, at the 
beſt; ſo far precarious they muſt be, be- 
ſides other circumſtances that very often 
come into the account. Yet we are not at 
all leſs ſecure of our judgments for that, nor 
act the leſs ſecurely accordingly ; whence, 
what wonder if manifold injuſtice to others, 
and error in our own affairs | © However,” 
ſays Coloma, © time, and the duke's great 
reputation. afterwards, made this no more 
thought of.?“ 


On the other fide, raſh actions have of- 
ten ſucceeded, becauſe the enemy had a 
better opinion of the prudence of their au- 


thors, (judging, in like manner, by them- 
ſelves) than they deſerved. 


The duke of Monmouth, drinking late 
one night at the ſiege of Maeftricht, where 
he commanded, with {ome other general- 
officers, they took it into their heads to go 
directly, as they were, and ſtorm the Devil's 
Tower, a fort ſo called, of the utmoſt con- 
ſequence, as being the main ſtrength of the 
place, and thought almoſt impregnable : 

A 2 * 
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but that was not a time to doubt of them- 
ſelves in any thing ; away they went, with 
what attendance of their people they thought 
fit to take in a hurry, or that happened to 
be ready. However, having ſome little way 
to go, the duke bethought himſelf, and, 

ſtopping ſhort, ſaid, © Look ye, gentlemen, 
we have undertaken an inconſiderate thing, 
and we cannot do better wan go back while 
we are well:* they cried, © he had brought 
them out, and he ſhould carry them 
through, or they would run their ſwords 
into his body.” They came before the 
place, and began to make their attack, at 
the ſame time crying, Military execution, 
and no quarter !* The governor, finding 
the general was there in perſon, made no 
doubt but he muſt be well attended, and 
have a greater force with him than he was 
aware of, and ſurrendered.” So raſhneſs 
had the effect of ſtratagem, put good ſenſe 


out of its play, and fairly jockeyed Ppru- 
dence and right counſel, 


of the fame kind was the © adventure of 
the Inniſtilling men, a famous headlong 
party of volunteers in duke Schomberg's 
_ for "—_—_ wines in Ireland. They 
” | M were 
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were at that time before Newry, a fort of 
vaſt ſtrength and importance. Theſe men 
had been out on a ſcour all the night, and at 
morning, when the Reveillez was beat, none 
of them appeared; at laſt, at two or three 
o' clock in the afternoon, comes one gallop- 
ing, and never ſtopped *till at the general's 
tent, and told him, they had met with the 
French; and (inſtead of retiring, and only 
giving an account of the enemy's motions, 
as they ſhould have done) had driven them 
into Newry, and had ſummoned the garriſon 
to ſurrender ; and he came to fetch more 
force. Schomberg laughed out aloud ; but 
preſently recollecting himſelf, confidered 
ſomething might be made, after all, of their 
wirong-headedneſs, and the French pannic, 
fo ſent, and at once took the fort, and all 

within prifoners of war.“ | 


This recollection of Schomberg reminds 
me of a ſtory I have heard my father 
tell (1 do not know whence he had it) 
of cardinal Richelien; „There was a 
ſaucy puſhing fellow, a decayed gentleman, 
who would be ever putting himſelf in the 


Cato Freeks told this to my father, 
cardinals 


( Hp } 

cardinal's way, at his levee and other times 
of public admittance, ſo that he was quite 
tired of the ſight of him, notwithſtanding 
he had ſhewn hini all the flight poſſible; ſo, 
at laſt, he ordered him never to be admit- 
ted; yet {till he would meet and purſue his 
coach ; the cardinal ordered his attendants 
to drive him away, and keep him from his 
ſight. One day as his coach came out of the 
Louvre, he ſaw him ſtart from behind a pil- 
lar, whoſe pedeſtal he had climbed, and 
waited there. Jeſu,” ſaid the cardinal, 
_ © what impudence !* but recollecting, this 
fellow has a talent that may be uſeful, he 
will go through,” ſent for him and employed 
him. He ſerved the cardinal uſefully, and 
made his own fortune.” * Thoſe who con- 
quer have always honour,” ſays Philip de 
Comines, V. 9. Victoria rationem non W 
Tacit. H. IV. Chi dura vince. 
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— Nee lex eft juſtior ulla | 
Duam necis artifices arte perire ſud. 


A French gentleman told me that a rela- 
| tion of his had died at Paris, and left 
all his eſtate from an only ſon he had, then 
abroad, to the Jeſuits; on condition that they 
ſhould give his ſon © whatever they ſhould 
chuſe, La partie qui leur plairoit,” When 
the ſon came home, he went to the con- 
vent, and they gave him a very ſmall ſhare 
indeed. He was ruined, and conſulted his 
friends : All agreed there could be no help; 
at laſt a counſellor to whom he happened to 
mention his caſe, bade him ſue the convent, 
and that he would gain him his cauſe; which 
he did, upon this plea : the teſtator had left 
his ſon the ſhare of his eſtate which the 
fathers ſhould chuſe: La partie qui leur 
plairoit.“ It is plain which they choſe, by 
that which they had kept for themſelves. 
A pretty piece of law-jeſuitiſm this, by which 
they were lurched at their own game ! 


: Much | 


'Y wig 
Much ſuch another equivoque was that 
of Charles V, when he left France, and 
was reminded by a miniſter who attended 
him from Francis I. of the inveſtiture of 
Milan, which he had promiſed for the 
Dauphin, Je veux ce que mon frere le roi 
veut. I like as my brother the king likes; and 
forthwith inveſted his ſon, afterwards Phi- 
lip II. of Spain, with that duchy.” By the 
way, they were for cheating one another of 
what neither of them had any right to. 


XXXV. 


M , pater Jevis oneret CAatents— | [ 
Memorem ſepulcro ſealpe querelam. _ 
| —_— Ove III. 11. 45, 


0 what ſmall and ii accidents are 
covwing oftentimes the greateſt events 
«KA quarrel between a meſſenger and his 
wife, about a. bridle that was out of the 
way, narrowly ſaved from defeating one of 
the nobleſt enterpriſes of all ancient patri- 
otiſm ; Pelopidas's freeing his country from 
her tyrants,” Plutarch tells the ſtory in his 
life, p. 184. (III.) The thoughtleſſneſs and 

EA | M 3 wank 
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want of caution of a ſlave in bringing home 
Pompey's robe, that had by ſome chance got 
blood upon it at the election of an Ædile, 
being ſeen on a ſudden by Julia, the daugh- 
ter of Ceſar, and wife of Pompey, ſhe tooæ 
ſuch a fright that ſhe inſtantly miſcarried, 
and died; and ſo broke the union that kept 
the world. together; which upon this fatal 
breach fell into fierce perturbation, and ci- 
vil war. This probably had never hap- 
pened, if ſo wiſe a woman, and ſo beloved 
both by her father and huſband, had conti- 
nued between them.“ Plutarch, .. Po 


493. (V.) 


For the reſt, one may venture to affirm 
that this was a great and unaffected inſtance 
of conjugal love, and could be owing to no 
other motive, whereas that of Portia 5 iS am- 
biguous. The daughter of Cato, and wife 
of Brutus, with a head turned, as her's was, 
with ſtoic enthuſiaſm, is very capable of a 
leſs amiable en, without want of 


See a like fatal inſtance of conjugal love in the 
wife of the marqueſs 4e Cenefe, governor of Yalentia, 
for the emperor Charles V+ in Sandoval's life of this 
emperor, L. 6. ver. An. _ P- 94» 


charity; 


C wi 3 
charity; and may very well be one of thoſe 
numerous inſtances of people's © not being 
virtuous for the ſake of virtue”, according 
to Rochefaucault, See Maxim I. N 


There is ſomething very ſingular in the 
conduct of the wife of Cavades, king of 
Perſia, who was taken priſoner by his 

ſubjects, depoſed, and ſhut up for life in 
the caſtle of Forget fulneſs, ſo called for a 
reaſon that is evident, (as the dungeon of 
the Baſtile, and ſome other priſons in France, 
are called the Onbliette.) „His wife was 
very attentive and aſſiduous to ſerve him; 
and, in the courſe of ſo doing, the gover- 
nor of the caſtle fell in love with her. She 
immediately told her huſband, who bade 
her grant him all he aſked, She did fo, 
and by this means made her paſſage to and 
fro ſo eaſy, and herſelf, by ſuch a proof of 
her affection for her lover, and diſregard 
for her huſband, ſo entirely depended on, 
that ſhe gained an opportunity of ſaving the 
king by changing cloaths with him, and 
ſtaying in his ſtead to ſuffer all that cruelty 
and revenge could ſuggeſt to a faction that 
vas in the utmoſt danger of ruin and deftruc- 
M 4 tive 


„ 
tive chaſtiſement by their king's eſcape.” 
Procopius, in the firſt book of Perfian Wars, 


Tt is plain, I think, that in both caſes 
ſhe equally devoted herſelf for her huſband, 


as the Decii did for their country; and one 


cannot doubt, but that, conſidering the uſe 
ſhe made of her firſt action, in acquieſcing 
to his commands, which was the ſaving of 
her huſband, by the deſtruction of her lo- 
ver ; ſo ſhe really made him in that a grea- 
ter ſacrifice than in the laſt; abandoning 
that chaſtity for his ſake, which, for his 
_ muſt evidently have been, from the 

vent, ſo dear to her. O charming crime 
O ſplendid adultery E glorious proſti- 


tution 


W hat ſtill aa the action of Cavades's 


—— 


queen, is that the rebellion of Nis ſubjects, 


and all his misfortunes, were owing to a 


crime, that was more a crime in him with 


reſpect to her, than to the generality; which 


was his attempting to make all women 
common throughout his kingdom. 


Diana of Poitiers, dutcheſs of Valentinois, 


is {aid to have made a like ſacrifice, to ſave 


her 


ws) 


her father's life, whom Francis T. of France, 
had condemned to death, for conſpiring 
with the conſtable of Bourbon againſt him. 


The fine ſtory St. Auſtin tells, in his 
£& diſcourſe on the ſermon on the Mount,” 
of © a man whom Acindynus, governor of 
Antioch, impriſoned for not having paid 
his tax, threatening, moreover, death, if he 

did not find the money at a certain time,” 
is much of this kind: * His wife, who 
was extremely beautiful, was ſollicited by 
a very rich man, who promiſed her the ſum 
for one night with her. This woman, in- 
ſtructed by ſcripture, (ſays St. Auſtin) that 
her body was not her own, but her huf- 
band's, informed the priſoner of the offer 
that had been made her ; ſaying, at the 
ſame time, that ſhe was ready to conſent, 
provided he ordered it, who was the only 
lawful poſſeſſor of her chaſtity, He thanked 
her, and ordered her to comply; ſhe did 
ſo, and received her money, as had been 
promiſed, but was baſely defrauded of it, 
before ſhe got out of his houſe; for, when 
ſhe came home, ſhe found that, inſtead of 
the gold ſhe had told, they had changed the 
purſe upon her, and given her one that 
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had nothing but ſome earth in it. The 
good woman went directly to the governor, 
and told the whole matter. The governor 
was ſo ingenuous as to declare, that he was 
the only one who was guilty of the adul- 
tery, by the rigour he had uſed to force 
an honeſt man ro ſuch extremes, con- 
demned himſelf to pay the emperor's tax, 
and adjudged to the injured woman that 
eſtate of the rich man, out of which the 
earth was taken which had been put into 


her purſe for the gold.” See alſo Bayle 
en ( Sept. ) | 


The good St. Auſtin by no means kw 
this action, but rather ſeems to think it 
may be righteous. ——2nuanquam nounulls 
cauſe poſſint exiſtere, ubi & uxor, mariti con- 
ſenſu, pro ipſo marito hoc facere debere videa- 
tur. This is, however, Gong: evil, that 
99d may come of it. 


| " Rabides: i in 110 brilliant a virtue, there ſeems 
to be a flaw *, ſince it can never be put in 


MY The "wk of the lady that Oba, the barber of 


« Lewis XI. defrauded of her honour, under pretence 


of ſaving her huſband, has not this flaw. See Preuves 
on Phil, de Com, tom V. p. 55. | ; 


— 


execution 
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execution but with ſome impropriety ; for 
a huſband who could make ſuch a uſe of a 
wife's affe&ion and conſtancy, can by no 
means deſerve it. What a poltroon was 
Admetus to ſuffer Alceſtes to die in his ſtead! 
yet he had. not put her upon proſtituting 
herſelf to ſave his life. So far as the great 
and brave Mary Reigerſbergen, the wife of 
the famous Grotius, did, was in every view 
ſenſible and praiſe-worthy ; fince ſhe neither 
abandoned her honour for a man who 
would not have deſerved. it, even by ma- 
king the requeſt ; nor hazarded her life at 
his deſire for his own, but at moſt was to 
remain for life in the caſtle of Louveſtein, 
herſelf uſeleſs to the commonwealth, for a 
man who was eſſentially neceſſary to his and 
her country, and whoſe conjugal worth de- 
ſerved every return from her. Du e 
Memoires de Hollande, p. . 


Valerius Aﬀavinns weben — wives 
who came as to take their laſt leave of their 
huſbands, brave men, who were to be exe- 
cuted that night in priſon for rebellion, and 
.chajnging cloaths with them, thus favoured 
their eſcape, which they the more cafily 
eiocded, by covering their heads with a 

. vell, 
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veil, as was the cuſtom in exceſlive grief; 
and, thus remaining, were all executed for 
their huſbands. What, adds Valerius 
Maximus, can one ſay of theſe but that 
they were worthy to be the wives of ſuch 
men !** He might ſtill have added, But 


were ſuch men worthy to be he huſbands 
of ſuch women ? 


But it may be faid, they could not have 
imagined they would have ſuffered; and, 
indeed, theſe were very unlucky ; for the 
wife of Grotius, who did the Tame, came to 
no harm, | 


1 do not know which behaved moſt 
nobly, the huſband or the wife, a count 
and counteſs, in the court of Ozho III. (cal- 
led Carrots and the World's Wonder; a good 
jumble of epithets I) emperor of Germany, 
in the tenth century. The empreſs, Mary 
of Arragon, fell in love with the count, a 
young and handſome nobleman, who with- 
ſtood her ſollicitations ; at which ſhe was ſo 
enraged, that (the old way) ſhe accuſed 
him to the emperor of attempting on her 
what ſhe had attempted on him. Otho'(ac- 
cording to cuſtom in theſe. caſes) believed 
all; 
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all; and, without hearing him, (or rather 
he himſelf refuſing to plead his innocence, 

in order to ſave the honour of the empreſs; 
as ſome ſay) ordered him to be beheaded. 
Yet he aſſured his counteſs, as he was 
ſtretching out his neck to the executioner, 
that he was innocent, and withal told her 
the whole truth. She went ſtrait to the 
emperor, who was hearing cauſes in public, 
as was the way of thoſe times, in the open 
plain of Placentia, and aloud called for 
* juſtice on the murderer of her huſband.* 
Otbo was drawn in; he promiſed it in the 
face of the world ; when ſhe, taking her 
huſband's head from a ſervant who en 
it concealed, held it up, and cried, it is 
you yourſelf who,/ have murdered the 
good count my huſband, by raſhly taking 
the word of an infamous wife; and, mien 

it to his ſatisfaction and that of all pre 
ſent, boldly demanded his own head, ac- 
cording to his ſolemn and public promiſe. 
The emperor confeſſed the guilt and for- 
feit, but demurred as to the payment; at 
length, after many and long conteſts, 
the counteſs contented herſelf with tlie 
death of the empreſs, whom the emperor 
generouſly gave her up, (huſband or wife, it 
was 


( 158 ) | 

was the ſame thing to juſtice) and to make 
her ſome amends for the loſs of her huſband, 
ordered his empreſs, inſtead of being only 

. beheaded, to be burnt alive. This was ex- 
ecuted at Modena, ann. 998% Maimbourg 
Hiſt. de la Decadence de! Empire. See alſo 
Moreri art. Marie d Arragon.  *' © 


XXXVI. 
Le 4 6 de meriter tbe large, au "oft act donne fortife 
notre virtue. 
ROCHBFAUCAULT. 


HE very deſire of a good name is 
a genuine child of virtue,” ſays 
e; and Cato, the cenſor, ſaid, that 
no one would be virtuous, if glory was 
once en from virtue,” 


The earl of Dorſet coming to court 
one queen Elizabeth's birth-day, the king 
(Charles II.) aſked him, what the bells 
rung for ?* which having anſwered, the king 
farther aſked him, how it came to paſs, 
that her holiday was {till kept, whilſt thoſe 
of his father and — were no more 
thought 


( 19 ). 

thought of than William the Congueror's ?» 
\ Becauſe, ſaid the frank peer to the frank 
king, * ſhe, being a woman, choſe men for 
her counſellors ; and men, when they reign, 
uſually chuſe women.” What a ſevere ſar- 
caſm on the lewd king himſelf ! whoſe fa- 
ther, though otherwiſe a virtuous prince, 
was governed by an imperious and bi- 
gotted French-woman of a wife; and his 
grandfather, though he had no miſtreſſes, 
had little maſters "hs governed him, and 
them he choſe for no other merit but being 
as like women as men could be 


It Was 0 4 repartee af this * that Ali 
made to ſome of his turbulent officers, who 
aſked him, © how it happened that the reigns 
of his predeceſſors, Abubeer and Omar, were 
ſo calm and peaceable, and his immediate 
predeceſſor, Oihman's, and his own, ſo full 
of troubles and diviſions'?? The reaſon, 
anſwered. the good Caliph, is plain: Oth- 
man and I ſerved Abubeer and Omar; Oth- 
man was ſerved, and I am ſerved, by you 
and your fellows.” Ockley, H of the * 
racens, V. II. p. 85. 


LING 
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Vis inertize ! 


Sheravit magne laudi fore. 
Hos. Sar. II. z. 56. 


HERE is no one ſo low and con- 

temptible, but who (by the courteſy 

of ſelf. love) finds ſome one ſtill more low 

for him to triumph over, or to triumph 
over him, for 1 It is all one. | 


88 The duke of e and _ Spencer 
knocked one night at the next door (in St. 
Martin's lane) to Dr. Miſaubin's (a ſtanding 
butt of this kind of wit, and of this kind of 
wits) and the maid opening, deſired to come 


in, and at the ſame time puſned forward; 


nobody happening to be at home, ſhe was 
frightened out of her ſenſes, but they aſ- 
ſured her, that they only wanted to go into 
the garden to look over Miſaubin's wall; in 
the mean time ſhe obſerved the ſtar. Pre- 
ſently nN one of their footmen came 


with 


{ 36s Y 


with a couple of great earthen pots they had 
ſent him to buy, with which they them- 
| ſelves emptied the houſe of office, and flung 
it over the wall on a feat in the Dr.'s garden, 
on which he uſed frequently to ſit and read: 
Their ſcheme was that he ſhould come and 
ſit down there as uſual; he ſmelt the joke, 


and never came there, and they had their 


trouble for their pains.“ The idle buſtle 


of poor human creatures! but theſe were 


the choice ſpirits, the very ſalt and ſeaſon- 
ing of the times. Z 64 Pe 


| What a compliment theſe great cath 
made the doctor, whom they were playing 
upon in the mere inſolence of their ſape- 
riority of quality and fortune, to ſuppoſe, 


as a firſt principle, that the chance of fink- 


ing him was worth the real ſtinking themſelves { 


Theſe ingenious men did this, becauſe he 
was a very wrong- headed fellow. Uter et 


inſonior borum ? 


N XXXVUIL Falſu 
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35 XXXVIII. 


F alſus houor juvat. 


| Medio de fonte leporum 
. amari aliguid, quod in ipfis floribus angat. 


Luck Er. IV. 1127. 


\OME young gentlemen of Clazomene, 
(Bucks, as we ſhould call them now) 
coming to Sparta, took it into their heads 
for a frolic, to ſmear the ſquare ſtones 
that the Ephori fat on, with greaſe and ſoot, 
which had the effect that thoſe people of 
bodily wit and humour deſired, and ſmut- 
ted the robes of theſe magiſtrates; the thing 
was enquired into, and the authors detected; 
on which this grave and wiſe nation treated 
them as the nature of their fault deſerved, 
without condeſcending to make a ſerious af- 
fair of it ; and ordered the public. herald to 
proclaim, that the Spartans gave the Clazo- 
meniens leave to play the fool when, and 
how, they thought fit.“ Plat. 


Perhaps 


( 163 ) 
Perhaps our ſcandalum magnatum may be 
ſomething of a like ſort of courteſy of the 
public, in reſpect of a noble order. 


As there may be, and often are, ſome 
circumſtances, in the goods of fortune, and 
even the abundance itſelf, that are A 
venient, nay pernicious; ſo, in regard to 
the point of honour, there are certain pri- 
vileges that degrade, and others which 
are only marks of ſubjection, and a ſort 
of annual, or other periodical conceſſion 
of another's ſuperiority, and but a plau- 
ſible renewal of homage. Such were in 


ancient times the Saturnalian feaſts, a 
yearly vacation to mirth and jollity, like 


our Chriſtmas, and at the ſame ſeaſon, 
to divert cold and darkneſs; where they 
had ſeveral of our cuſtoms, and, amongſt 
the others, that of chuſing a mock king of 


the revels, In this feſtival the maſters 


waited at table on their ſlaves. © There 


was one certain day every year, in which, on 
occaſion of an extraordinary exploit the ſex 


had performed in an imminent danger of 
their country, the women of Argos wore the 
N 2 bdreeches; 
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breeches; that is, they dreſſed themſelves. 
in men's cloaths, and the men were obliged 
to dreſs themſelves in theirs ;* [ Plut. Virtues 
of Women, Ex. 4.) which law, doubtleſs, 
muſt have occaſioned infinite diverſion on 
this burleſque holiday, and would now 
make a very fruitful ſubject for a maſk or 
entertainment. I ſuppoſe thoſe Argives had 
an odd turn to whim; for they had another 
law, © that the bride ſhould always go to 
bed to her huſband, the firſt night, with 2 
beard on.” Plut. ib. It would be curious to 
know the occaſion of this droll cuſtom ! 


If this was a prerogative that theſe Ar. 
give ladies aſſerted as a mark of their ſupe- 
riority for the time, they ſeem to have con- 
ſulted very ill for themſelves, on ſo criti- 
cal an occaſion. © An ancient painter was 
deſired to paint a ſubject, that was left to him- 
ſelf to chuſe, only that it ſhould have no- 
thing that could excite lewd ideas, to which 
he had naturally a great propenſity ; ſo he 
drew a moſt lovely woman naked, and in 


the moſt Iyxurious attitude, but with a 
| be ard on.” 


For 
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For the reſt, theſe moſt ancient people 
ſeem to have been (like the Bæotians) a ſort 
of Gothic Greeks, being never famous for 
any of thoſe fine qualities of the mind for 
which we admire that nation; but, inſtead, 
had thoſe fort of merry conceits that our 
_ anceſtors have left us ſeveral quaint ſamples 


of, and made good Pope's ENTITY that 


Gentle dulneſs ever * ves @ joe. 
Dunciad. 


XXXIX. 


Hed ego inſpientior quam ills ut ita credunt, 1 
8 4 4 7p 7 ip q 7 
| Wn contra e. tam diu diſpute. 
Ci c. de Div. II. 


NSWER not a fool according to 

his folly, leſt thou alſo be like 
unto him,” ſays Wiſdom itſelf. A man 
who diſputes with one who 1s incapable 
of reaſoning, or on a ſubject which, in 
its nature, admits not of reaſoning, puts 
himſelf upon a level with him; as © the 
wictor at the Olympic games, who, being 
accidentally kicked by an aſs, kicked 
him again, on which the judges who had 
juſt allotted him the crown, took it away 
from him again, lian, H. V. 
 N3 Diogenes, 
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Diogenes, I think it was, ſeeing two ca- 


gerly diſputing on a trifling ſubject, and 


that neither of them knew any thing of, 
ſaid, one of thoſe fellows is milking a 
he-goat, and the other is holding the pail.“ 
Moſt of the great controverſies on religious 


ſubjects, both thoſe which have happily 


gone no farther than idle wrangling, and 
thoſe truly falſe ones, that have engaged 
whole nations in the moſt furious and inhu- 


man animoſities, and drenched the world in 


blood, haye been altogether of this kind, 
in which neither ſide underſtood, or ever 
could underſtand, any thing of the matter 
and have been merely one ſhop contending 


with another for cuſtom : both ſides agree- 


ing in this only; to ſubſtitute ſomething 


elſe, I know not what, nor they neither, in 
the room of morality, and the ſocial virtues ; 


which bring the trade nothing ; but, on the 
contrary, it ſubſiſts on the compounding for 
the want of them, and whoſe credit and in- 
tereſts are always ſure to ſink, in juſt pro- 
portion as the others riſe. And how can it 
be otherwiſe, when we bulld on falſe princi- 


ples? Can we ſerve God and Mammon?“ 


Mr. 


( 
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Mr. Pope, who loved to talk of Titcum, 
(one who uſed to be of the party with him, 
Cay, Swift, Craggs, and Addiſon, and that 
ſet, in his youth) told us, that Gay went to 
ſee him as he was dying, and aſked him, 
if he would have a prieſt ?” (for he was 
a papiſt) . No,” ſaid he, * what ſhould 1 
do with them? But I would rather have 
one of them, than one of yours, of the two. 
Our fools,” continued he, © write great 
books to prove that Bread is God; but 
your booby (he meant Tillotſon,) has wrote 
a 1 argument to Prove that Be is 
Bre a g. 25 | 


& As George Villiers, duke of Buckingham, 
was dying, which he did at an inn, the 
duke of Jucenſbury, going down to Scotland, 
heard of it when he was within a few miles 
of the place, and went to make him a viſit. 
my him in this condition, he aſked him 

© if he would not have a glergyman??* I look 
upon them,” ſaid the duke, to be a parcel 
of very filly fellows, who don't trouble them- 
ſelves about what they teach.” So Queenſbury 
aſked him, if he would have his chap- 
hin ?* for he was a diſſenter. No,“ ſays 
Bucks, * thoſe fellows always made me ſick 


M4 with 
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with their whine and cant.” The duke of 
_ Queenſbury, taking it for granted he muſt 
be of ſome religion or other, then ſuppoſed 
. undoubtedly it muſt be the catholic, and 


told him, there was a popiſh lord in the 
1 named him, and aſked, 


if he ſhould not ſend for his prieſt ?? 


© No,” fays he, © thoſe raſcals eat God; but 


if you know of any ſet of fellows char eat 

the devil, I ſhould be obliged to you if you 
would fend for one of them,” Dr. Tancred 
Robinſon. All of a piece! ſo ended 


That li ife of pleafure, and that Rt # whit 


Pope, Ep. III. 306. 


Which reminds me of another ſtory 1 
heard profeſſor Halley tell Mr. Trenchard, 


at the Grecian coffee houſe, when J was a 


boy, of © a proteſtant gentleman, who, 


being in company with ſeveral zealous 
 Roman-catholics, and quite tired with their 


faints miracles, and- other ſtuff they had | 


got upon, was fallen fait aſleep ; when one 
of them, giving an account how Chriſt 
came in at a window, where ſome of their 
people were at maſs, in the form of a dove, 


and was ſeen apparently to flutter about the 


room for ſome time, and then flew out 
N „ again 7 
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again; the dozing proteſtant, raiſing up 
his head, ſaid, he knew what he did.“ 
What do you mean by that, ſir ?* ſaid they. 
£ Becauſe he knew, if he had ſtayed, they 


would have eaten him.” 


Mankind have, at all times, and in all 
places, as it were, ſhewn away in this affair 
of religion. Here they have been pompous 
in their talent of nonſenſe, and made a pa- 
rade of their whole powers of folly. © This 
has been their weak ſide, but ſtill boaſted 
with ſtate and ſplendor, as generally all 
weak ſides are. This is their one point of ſo 
far the greateſt importance, that it is, in- 
deed, in compariſon of all others, of the 
only importance; the reſt being merely 
temporary, this eternal! The others but as 
the clouds that paſs without the leaft foot- 
| ſteps remaining; and this the firmament it- 
ſelf, built upon its everlaſting pillars! Yet, 

in all the reſt, they are curious and inqui- 
ſitive. This they are ever ready to take 
on truſt, at the firſt word, from every one 
who will but give themſelves the trouble to 
deceive them. Cautious in this only, not 
| to believe them 2 from themſelves in 


the 


1 


the thing itſelf, but they will honeſtly take 
their own words, however intereſted, that 
what they tell them is from heaven, 


. 


Who foall decide when doflors diſagree ? 
Pope, ay on- Man. 


3 —— Sub juakice lh of. Tor. 


ICOLA CALAVRESE, an 1taliax 
painter and architect, conſiderable 
in his profeſſion, and a worthy man, had 
married a young lady of Aſcoli, where he 
always dwelt, of great beauty, with whom 
he lived in extreme concord and happineſs ; 
but troubles riſing in that city, (which was 
ſplit into parties in the time of pope Paul 
ITI) he was forced to fly, and his beloved 
wite with him. They were purſued by 
their enemies, who, it appeared, were more 
ſo for love of her, than any conſideration 
of party; which when ſhe perceived, and 
there ſeemed no likelihood of eſcaping, ſne 
took a generous reſolution, (perhaps more 
generous than Lucretia's after-game, which 
| < was 


Em | 
was rather like ſhutting the ſtable door 
after the ſteed was ſtolen.) This beautiful 
creature, finding the play was for her ho- 
nour, and her huſband's life, conſulted 
both, by throwing herſelf headiong from a 
ſteep bank into a river that was in their 
way, and would have ſtopped them till the 
perſecutor came up, and was there drown- 
ed, to the endleſs regret of her huſband, 
who lived the reſt of his days in ſorrow, 
and the diſappointment of her ruffian, who 
no longer troubled himſelf with the purſuit, 
but returned with his followers.” Sandraart 


Acagemus, p. 133, 4. J. n Vit. ai M. ee 


For 6 aa Netw: as to arent and 
this modern victim of conjugal chaſtity, 
the degree of their merit is perhaps the 
ſame, the kind is very different. This ſa- 
crificed her life to her chaſtity; that, her 

chaſtity to her fame. She could have ſa- 
| ved her honour, if, with her life, ſhe had 
given up her reputation; but then the vir- 
tuous wife of Aſcoli was not reduced to the 
* horrid dilemma of Lucretia; ſo that one 
went down a pure victim to virtue alone; 
| the other a : polluted one to calumny; like 
5 | | the 
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the children of the Amorites, through fire 
and ſmoke, to Ana | 


Livy tells the following ſtory of a barba · 

rian woman, whoſe virtue had no draw- 
back, and was another Jau. ſo far as 
it 16 e 1 


+4 When the ae Cr. Maulius made war 
againſt the poſterity of thoſe Gauls who had 
invaded Greece under Brennus, Chiomara, the 
wife of Ortiagon, king of the Tectoſagæ, a 
beautiful young princeſs, was taken pri- 
ſoner. The officer into whoſe care ſhe, 
with other captives, was committed, ſought, 
by all arts, to corrupt her virtue; but 
not being able to ſucceed, he forced her; 
and then, to pacify her, propoſed to give 
her her liberty, for a certain ſum of money 
ſhe was privately to obtain of her huſband, 
who was to ſend the ſum ſtipulated by two 
perſons only, to prevent ſuſpicion, and 
he himſelf was to meet them at a place ap- 
pointed to deliver her up. All this was 
performed accordingly ; but as he was ta- 
king his leave of her, ſhe had given them a 
private intimation to murder him, which 
they did; and cutting off his head, gave 
a | | 4 
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it to her; who, wrapping it m her robe, 
carried it to her huſband ; and, preſenting it 
to him, ſaid, that there was now no man 
living but himſelf who had poſſeſſed her 
perſon.” Livy 38, 24. Plutarch ſays, that 
4 Polybius, a long time after this, converſed 
with her at Sardis, and found her ſenſe and 
behaviour entirely anſwerableto hervirtue.*?? 


There is a place in Spain, in the king- 
dom of Granada, which has its name from an 
occaſion like that of the beautiful and virtu- 
ous wife of .1/co/i, The king of Granada, in 

his wars with the Chriſtians, had taken, among 
other priſoners, a young gentleman of ſo 
amiable an air and behaviour, and ſuch en- 
tertaining wit, that he not only gave him 


his liberty, but made a friend and compa- ' 


nion of him ; but the conſequence of thi 
Was, that an accident happened which was 
very natural. The king's daughter fell in 
love with him, agreed to be baptized, and 

married -him at the firſt Chriftian place of , 
ſecurity they ſhould come to, and went off 
with him. But they were purſued, and over- 
taken ; on which, wrapping themſelves in 


* See the ſame ſtory told by A Virtues of Mo- 


men, ex. 22. 
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One 
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one another's arms, they flung themſelves 
down together from a precipice, and, at 
leaſt, died together. The place is ſtill cal- 
led Penna de los Enamorados, the Lovers 
Rock, and a croſs ſet on the very ſpot 
on which they laſt ſtood.” Udal ap Rhys 
Tour through Spain and Portugal, p. 164. 


MET. 


Nitimur i in vetitum ſemper cupim uſque regata. 
Oy IDs 
Wl — Vix credere bali 
| Nai Abi non 7 t amicus, 


Hor. $ar. I. ji, 50 


RANCIS I. of France once having 

ſate a good while in a thoughtful 
poſture, with his elbow on the table, and 
leaning his head on his wriſt, ſomebody 
aſked what it was made his majeſty ſo pen- 
five? He took no notice for ſome time, 
but at laſt, ſtarting up, he cried, * We kings 
are a parcel of raſcals, and ſo walked off.” 


The 
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% The Kings of Arem in the Baſt Indies 
ſeem to be of the ſame mind; for as, ac- 
cording to Tavernier, theſe idolaters are per- 
ſuaded, that, after their death here, they 
ſhall revive in another world, where the 
good ſhall enjoy all forts of bliſs, without 
any care of their own, from the mere free 
bounty of God, who will provide all things 
for their pleaſure, in recompence of their 
well-ſpent lives ; but that the bad ſhall ſuf- 
fer great wants and miſeries; which ſhall 
however be, in ſome meaſure, relieved by 
what they can get to carry out of this world 
with them; in conſequence of this doctrine, 
the great buſineſs of their lives is, to build 
themſelves large chapels in their royal pa- 
god, and therein a monument; all which, 

and great cellars underground, they are per- 
petually cramming with gold and ſilver, and 
all ſorts. of fine houſhold furniture, with 
| thoſe gold and ſilver idols, that they had 
had the moſt veneration for in their lives, 
beſides an elephant, twelve camels, ſix hor- 
ſes, and a pack of hounds, that are buried 
alive at their funeral, for the ſame purpoſe.” 


— Not to mention the friends and miſtreſſes 


they had been particularly fond of, Who 
were obliged to HP themſelves, that they 
* 
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 mands they had for them.“ Tavernier. 


I ſuppoſe it was on the ſame foot, that, 


among the Huxs, © the people of quality 


picked out a certain number, 20 or more, 
of their chief favourites, with whom they 
made all things in common; but, whenever 
they ſhould happen to die, all theſe were 


to be buried alive with them.“ Procopius, 


Perfran War, 1. 3. 


Theſe people do, as the world generally 
does in their whole conduct; employ ten 
times more pains and talents to do wrong, 
with great inconvenience and bad conſe- 


quences to themſelves, than it would coſt 


them to do the thing that is right, and by 
far the moſt obvious and natural, and with 

evident convenience and advantage; nay, 
and theſe too, ſecure and unenvied ; yet all 
this is done on a ſincere motive of ſelf-love ! 


The caſe is, they are cheated by every pre- 


ſent - appearance, and are the ever-ready 
dupes of the next hour. One would think 


it would be the moſt likely (but that expe- 
rience ſhews, that nothing is ſo unlikely to 


happen as the thing we think moſt likely) 
that 


t 17 Y 


chat theſe kings, inſtead of the mortal pains 
they take all their lives to ſecure a mean 
and precarious ſubſiſtence, and, at the beſt, 


that could not laſt long, though deſigned 


for all eternity, would alone have taken the 


plain and ſimple way of ſecuring an inex- 
hauſtible fund of all they could defire, to 


enjoy for the whole endleſs courſe of their 
exiſtence. This choice ſeemed to meet them 


full in their path, and to cover and take up 
the whole way, ſo that it was almoſt im- 
poſſible to ſlip by it, into any little narrow 
dark dirty alley; yet they all did it; and 


we all do it perpetually, moſt of us all 


our lives, but all in various occurrences of 


them. All“ (cling. our birthright for a 


meſs of pottage,” 


an Rochefaucault is right, that © ſelf- 


| lawn, as well, or ill, underſtood, produces all 
the virtues or vices,” and with them the 


| happineſs and misfortunes of life. How 


many fellows, that end their lives at Tyburn, 
might have lived plentifully and with repu- 
tation, on half the induſtry and talents that 
they have e to bring them to the 
5 along 
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N s 
Mien have been for the moſt part per- 
verſe and wicked, in proportion to their 
powers; and when Don Quevedo wondered 
he ſaw no kings in hell; the Devil bade 
him look down a ſtinking well,“ that he 
brought him to; Why, ſaid he, holding his 
noſe, I think here are but few.“ I don? t 
know what you call few,“ ſaid the Devil, 
1 am ſure there are all, Wi | 


XLIL | 


Dedecorum preti fu empror 7. 
| Honk. Ove Ul. 6. 32. 


N emo 1 ferus 1 „ut non miteſeere 700 F. 
Hor. Er Is r. I. i. 39. 


„%K Certain great miniſter ſaid of the peo- 
ple he had to do with, that © there 
was not one, how patriot ſoever he might 
ſeem, of whom he did not know the price.” I 
ſuppoſe the fame may be ſaid of mankind in 
general, and that Sir Robert did not juſt 
happen upon the only relenting ſet of men 
in the world. The true upright man is he 
who has not had a load great enough laid 
t | upon 


( m3 
upon him to make him ſtoop. © A duke of 
Orleans, who was a little mad, in one of his 


freaks came in to the queen (as they were 


taking to pieces a few reputations of the 
court, for want of other diſcourſe) and aſked 
her ſeriouſly, < whether ſhe thought there 
was nothing in the world could be found 


out that would induce her herſelf to do the 


ſame trick ?* © Lord, your highneſs, what 
do you mean ?* What not your own image 
at full length—at full length! madam, in 
ſolid gold ?? No, nor yours together.'— 

* What not the fineſt dreſs that ever woman 
wore; not that, for inſtance, in which Cle- 
opatra firſt met Antuny? * Pugh, I have as 
fine myſelf as that could be.? What not 
for a diamond as big as a coach-wheel ?* 
< Why, my lord, there is no ſuch in the 
world.” Zounds, cried the duke, what a 
whore have I loſt for want of a diamond as 
big as a coach-wheel !” IN father. 


In a part of the Eaſt- Indies, Montaigne 
ſays, © where however chaſtity is of ſingu- 
lar reputation, yet cuſtom permitted a mar- 

ried woman to proſtitute herſelf to any one 
who preſented her with an elephant, and 
„ that 
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that with glory too, to have been valued at 
ſo high a rate.“ Ane III. . 


Penelope herſelf, ſays Horace, & was 
chaſte, becauſe her lovers did not offer 
enough, nor went the right way to work.” 5 


Venit enim magnum donandi parca juuentus, 
Nec tantum Veneris, quantum ſtudioſa culinæ. 


Hor. Sat. 3 5. 79, 8 80, 


XIIIII. 


—— Yn cit hono re. a 


Ovio. Mx r. III. 47 


Honeſt vanity never deſerts us, either in our proſperity 
8 | or adverſity. 


T was with great difficulty, and much 
management, that Mr. Nelſon, and 

the others in friendſhip with thoſe in the 
aſſaſſination- plot, kept Sir F. Fenwick from 
ſqueaking, and making diſcoveries; but at 
length they bethought themſelves of mak- 
ing intereſt to get him beheaded inſtead of 
Legen; and that did it; ſecured him and 


them; 


r an) 
them, (but very differently) It was ſo un- 
like a gentleman to ſwing, that he could 
not bear the thoughts of it; but he was 


quite proud of being beheaded.” Much 


the ſame thing was ſaid of Mr. Ratch, F in 
the laſt rebellion. 


XILIV. 


Anity, like a Proteus, appears in a thou- 
| ſand different forms, but is ſtill very 
vanity. The emperor 1 the fa- 
ther, would eat 60 pounds of meat in a day, 
and drink 24 quarts of wine; and the great 
booby (for he was eight feet and an half 
high, and had, proportionably with all the 
reſt, a thumb ſo large, that his wife's brace- 
let juſt ſerved him for a ring, as courage- 
ous a woman as her huſband was a man!) 
would ſweat. three pints a day, which he 
| would cauſe to be collected into veſſels. and _ 
i new with oſtentation Jul. Capitol. vit. 24a. 4 
c However, he was outdone by the caliph "SE 4 
Soliman zn Abdalmaleck, who, after having | 
break aſted on three roaſted lambs, fairly "0 
_eath for his own ſhare, would fit down to 
. in public, with credit to his ſto- 
| O 3 1 mach, 
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mach, ſo as to make out in the whole day 


a round hundred * of fleſh.” D' Her- 
belot, p. 822. 


MIA * friend of mine knew a gentleman 
who would drink on, as long as one compa- 
ny after another would, without ever being 
affected with the liquor; he would only re- 
tire for a minute every quarter of an hour. 
It paſſed through him, as through a pipe. 
He is ſure he has known him diſpoſe by: 20 
quarts while he has been in company.” — 
When Chriſtopher duke of Albemarle went 
governor to Jamaica, 1n 1687, as he was 


a monſtrous drinker himſelf, he carried 


over with him a couple of gentlemen, only 
for their ſingular talent in that quality. 
Sir Hans Sloane told this friend of mine, that 
theſe two had challenged one another one 
night to drink half-pint glaſſes by turns, as 
faſt as they could well be given them; they 

he. done. ſa. for ſome . time, 
when he retired, (forte went over with the 
Aduke) but after about two utuirs he was cal- 

led up: one was on the grounl, dead to 

appearance, and as Sir Hans himſelf thught; 


* Mr. Palner, July 24, 748, I The famet>. 
oo. | but 
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but by bleeding, and an oil vomit, he came 
to himſelf, and next day was able to riſe and 
walk about, but talked like a drunken man 
for three weeks, though otherwiſe perfectly 
recovered in appearance, and then died, al- 
moſt ſuddenly. The other, who was a pro- 
digious fat man, and of vaſt perſpiration, re- 
covered, and lived till 1915, when he had 
a commiſſion againſt the rebels in Scotland, 
and on ſome advantage gained by a party 


of theirs, when the reſt of the King's troops | , 
ran away, he loſt his life from his exceſſive = 
fatneſs; for his horſe being killed, or fal- ; 


ling, he could not ſtir, like Sir John Falfaff, 
© three foot of uneven ground a foot,” and 
was killed when all the reſt e 


One can hardly conceive how it ſhould 1 
ever come to be a thing to boaſt of, that of | 
being able to bear great quantities of drink, A 
Except that vanity, (which is never at a loſs) 
when it finds no other food, will, like Juſt, 
feed on garbage. 
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_ Nibil of 1 Fam Sas guam 3 
Cic. pro Licar, 


OUSCHIRVAN, or Choſroes I. king 

of Perfia, (in whoſe reign Mahomes 
was born) was ſo good-natured a prince, 
that his people, by varying his name a very 
little, called him a ſoul preſerved in honey. — 
One of his officers having offended him 
he took away his poſt, and baniſhed him, 


the court ; nevertheleſs on a certain annual 


ſolemnity and feaſt, he came again, and 


waited as uſual on the great men whom the 

king treated on that occaſion, who all of 

courſe ſuppoſed that he was reinſtated, and 

received him accordingly : during the enter- 
tainment, he took an opportunity to make 

off with a gold plate; the king obſerved it, 
but took no notice, and when afterwards it 

was miſſed by the proper officer, and great 

enquiry made after it, ſaid, * It was very 

well, and that the perſon who had taken it 
would probably never reſtore it, nor he who 
law it taken qilcover the thief.” The next 

| year 


( us ) 
year the ſame officer returned to his poſt in 
the ſame manner (it looks as if their annual 
feaſt was a ſort of Saturnal, where there was 
univerſal freedom, and all were in a manner 
on a level) and as he paſſed near the king, his 
majeſty reached over to his late officer, and 
whiſpering, aſked *© if the money he had fold 
his gold plate for was quite gone ? and gave 
him joy of his new cloaths, which he ſup- 
poſed were the laſt of it.“ No,“ ſays he, lift- 


ing up his robe, I had this fine veſt beſides.” 


The good king laughed at his aſſurance, and 
ſaid, © people that will live, muſt live,“ and 


gave him his place again.” D' Herbelot, p. 
682. A jeſt, luckily timed, according to 


the humour in which the great then happen 
to be, by which they are governed far more 
than by reaſon, which is too troubleſome 
for them, is generally a much better ſecurity 
to a poor man than the juſtice of his cauſe; 
the ſame king, in another mood, would have 


ordered him to be baſtinadoed, or impaled 
"alive... = 


Edward the Confeſſor one day being laid 
down on his bed, one of his domeſtics, 
who did not know he was in the room, ſtole 
ſome money out of a cheſt he found open, 
105 which. 
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which the king let him carry off without 
ſaying a word. Quickly after the boy re- 
turning to make a ſecond attempt, the king 
called to him, without the leaſt paſſion, 
* Sirrah, you had beft be ſatisfied with what 
you have got, for if my chamberlain comes 


and catches you, he'll not only take away Cs 


all you have ſtolen, but whip you ſeverely.” 
The chamberlain coming in after the boy 
was gone, and miſſing the money, fell into 
a great rage, but the king calmly ſaid to 
him, Be contented, perhaps, the poor 
rogue who has it, wants it more than we 
do; there is enough left for us.” KRaprin 
T. I. p. 137. A humane and reaſonable 
reflection e 


Cardinal Mazarine had a glimpſe of a 
gentleman's taking out a bag of gold from 
a drawer, when he thought himſelf_unob- 
ſerved, and after ſome time was going off; 
When his eminence called him back, and 
told him, © he had ſomething to ſay to him; 
and carrying him into another room, turned 
to him, and calmly letting him know he 
noted his theft, told him, that * as he ſup- 
poſed he might have ſome preſent occaſion 
for money, 0 welcome to what he had 

1 1 got 
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got, and that he would even double it, 
which he immediately did, but bade him 
never come into his preſence again. I can 
pardon a friend,“ ſaid the cardinal, © who 


has abuſed me, but I cannot truſt him. 
T: rds Spy, V r 


« Honeſt Rowley ſaw a raſcal of a vick- 


: pocket, who had got into the drawing- room 


dreſſed like a gentleman, on his birth-day, 
take a gold ſnuff-box out of a man of qua- 
 lity's pocket; the rogue, catching the king's 
eye upon him, had the impudence to put 
his finger up to his noſe, and make him a 


ſign, with a wink, to ſay nothing: the king, 


with a like preſence of mind, took the hint, 


and enjoyed the earl's feeling about ſoon 


after in one pocket and another, and look- 


ing at all round him; and then calling to 
him, ſaid, You need not give yourſelf any 


more trouble about it, my lord, your box is 


gone, and I own myſelf an accomplice; I 
could not help it, I was made a confident,” 


My father. 
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„. 


Quid de Juogue viro, el cui dicas, ſepe widero, 
Hook. Ep. I. 18. 68, 


# 


e mox 
Incutiant aliena tibi peccata pudorem. 


HoR. Ep. I. 18. 77. | 


R. P had killed a man very 
baſely, and judge Dormer (whoſe 
daughter or fiſter, I think, he had married) 
went to king George I. to petition for him; 
owning however that there was nothing to 
be urged in alleviation of his crime; but 
that he hoped his majeſty would ſave him 
and his family from the infamy his execu- 
tion would bring upon them. So, Mr. 
Juſtice,” faid the king, © what you propoſe 
to me is, that I ſhould transfer the infamy 
from you, and your family, to me and my 
family.“ Mr. Carter. 


What occaſioned this ſtory to be told, 
was a gentleman's having juſt before men- 
tioned ſomething of it, when the ſon of this 

* 3 
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man was preſent, without knowing him; 
but the converſation was happily changed 
by the preſence of mind af this ſame, who, 


on Mr. P 's going away, told him 
the reaſon of his having thus ſtopped him 
ſhort ; for which the gentleman heartily 
thanked him, and faid Witt it was 


very proper a man ſhould "i which of 


his friend's fathers had been hanged.” 


The want of being attentive to ſome ſuch 
maxim as this, has often occafioned good- 
natured and well-bred men to put ſome one 
perſon of the company, and with him all 


the reſt in conſequence, and himſelf, into 
the utmoſt confuſion, 


As to any particular family accidents; 
people can never be upon their guard, and 
they can happen but very rarely ; but na- 
tional reflections, or perſonal deformities, 
as they may almoſt always affe& ſome one 
of a large company, ſo — are always un- 
juſt and abſurd. 
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Le/s wife I am not if they cenſure me, 

*Tis my own fault if I not wiſer be; 

Or that correct which they, in malice, tell; 
Or, innocent, - cnt in bearing well, 


Path, Morn. Thoughts, 23 56. 


Riticiſm on our writings, and ſcandal 

N on our actions, are of great uſe, however 
unjuſt; we ſhould fink. into indolence, and 
both our genius and virtue would at length 
ſtagnate, if not excited and ruffled by oppo- 
ſition: It is true, this has diſcouraged mid- 
ling capacities, and ordinary worth; and 
has made one ceaſe from producing, and the 
other has been deterred from the action his 
heart approved, by cenſure and calumny; 
but this has never been the caſe of extraor- 
dinary merit in either way; it ſtrengthens 
by the ſtruggle that others force it upon, 
and has nothing to fear but from too much 
repoſe; this it always wiſhes, but either 
the noble emulation of equals, or the daſt- 
ard envy of impotent ſelf. love, will ever be 
pouring down the nauſeous, but ſalutary, 
| draught. 
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3 See Boileau, Ep. VII. 45, * 2 
Sat. IX. 2 30. 


„We ſhould have both friends and ene- 
mies,“ ſays Plutarch, © one to adviſe us 
what is our duty, and the other to force us 
to do it.“ Plutarch, How to improve by our 
enemies. But I believe, if we muſt have but 


one, we had better have only enemies, be- 
c help will ſerve for both. _ 


Nu, king of China, had a Calao Jp. 
never failed to tell him his faults with the 


freedom of a friend, whenever he commit- 


ted them, and in whatever company; which 


in time gave the king ſuch a diſguſt to him, 


that he determined to rid himſelf of ſuck: 
an importunate counſellor at once, and 
gave orders to take off his head. 


ſtantly preſented herſelf to him in the habit 
of a gaudy day, and gave him joy. Joy !? 
ſaid the king, of what 2 © Why,? ſaid ſhe, 


my ſon, of an event that has hardly ever 


happened to any monarch upon earth; it is 
being in poſſeſſion of a ſubje& who has the 
courage to admoniſh you of your faults 

1d who, in that * quality, is the fineſt 
: courtier, 


* 
—U—́ ä . —— —uœ— —— — — — — ; 


The 
queen-mother, being informed of it, in- 


5 
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eourtier, and moſt artful flatterer ; ſince. 
he, by this boldneſs, inſinuates, that he 
ſerves a prince who has the virtue and 


greatneſs of ſoul. to bear it.” Alvarez Hift. 
* 1 I. c. 245 * 120. 


The Spaniſh — ſays; „There is no 
better looking-glaſs than an old friend;““ 
but, I believe, an old enemy, or a new one, 
is ſtill a better; becauſe ſuch has neither 
prejudice, nor complaiſance, and does not 
even ſo much as pretend to our gratitude 
for the important ſervices he does us, if we 
have but ourſelves the addreſs to receive 
them, by a little ſacrifice of our ſelf- love; 
nay offers an ample amends for this ſacri- 

fice, in the moſt noble of all triumphs over 
himſelf, by giving us a power of compel- 
ling him to the ſlaviſh drudgery of doing 
ſtill more and more good to the man he 
more and more hates. 


& Arch-deacon 8 of Norwich, told 
Mr. Pitt, that making a viſit once to 
archbiſhop Tillotſon, he obſerved in his li- 
brary one ſhelf of books of various forgs 


* No ay mejor eſpejo, 
Due el amigo wito. 


(. 193 J. 

and fizes, all richly bound, and finely gilt 
and lettered; ſo he aſked, what extraor- 
dinary authors they were who were ſo re- 
markably diſtinguiſhed by his grace?“ 
* Thoſe, ſaid the archbiſhop, * are my own 
perſonal friends; and, which is mere, whom 
I have myſelf made ſuch (for they meant 
to be my enemies) by the uſe I have made 
of thoſe hints which their malice hath ſug- 
geſted to me, and from which I have re- 
ceived more profit than from the advice of 
my beſt and moſt cordial friends and there- 


fore you ſee I have rewarded them accord- 


ingly. 2 ME Pitt. 


- 


\ 


ine pen a - bundle of libels found among his pa- 

rs after his death, he put no other inſcription than 
this, c Theſe are Fol. I pray God forgive the au- 
thors, I do.” Dean Sherlock's ſermon at the 7 emple, 


Dec. 30, 1694. 
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XLVIIL 


Urit enim ker * gui pregravat artes 
7 nfra A poſitas. 


Hor. * "EA 1. 13. 


Celebrated work, that every one reads, 
is a terrible obſtacle to thè reception 


of a new one, that is at all of the ſame 
Ekind, or has any thing common with it. Peo · 


ple are uſed to the manner, and even ſound, 
of Paradiſe Loſt, and the Tatlers and Specka- 
tors, for inſtance; and every attempt at dan- 
gerous blank-verſe, or off- hand moral eſſays, 
ſets out with a ſcornful prejudice againſt the 
author's ſelf-ſufficiency and ſervility, two 


qualities, which, together, make a ridicu- 


lous compoſition ; and has a hard and al- 
moſt inſuperable taſk, to make its way up- 
hill, in the very mouth and level of the 


| eſtabliſhed reputation of ſuch formidable 


works, which yet have probably paſſed the 
ſame ſevere probation before us, 


% 


Beſides 


( 95 ) 

Beſides the real merit, (which few per- 
ceive, and thoſe few are ſenſible of the dif- 
ficulties, and are therefore candid) the va- 
nity of affecting to taſte theſe, a lazy indo- 
lence in acquieſcing with what we have 
been uſed to, and the envy and malignity 
of unſocial ſelf-love, oppoſe themſelves, and 
far more violently than the former juſt rea- 
ſon; and withal, people's prejudices and taſtes 
are in reality formed to reliſh, and have madg 
themſelves a certain habitude of the very 
faults and weakneſſes of over-bearing worth, 
Thoſe who have been all their lives accuſto- 
med to even the abſurd ſound of mumpſimus, 
cannot bring their tongues to ſump/imus. 
Nay, a work that has had a great vogue, and 
which is afterwards altered by the author 
himſelf, is generally thought, at firſt, to be 
altered for the worſe; as was the caſe with 
Garth's Diſpenſary. People had been ſo ac- 
cuſtomed to read it over and over, and 
even to repeat whole paſſages by heart of 
the firſt edition, that their ear could not 
bear the change, and they thought it was 
their judgment. We now fee fairly, that 
every edition Was for the better“. Old 


* Mr. Pope told me himſelf, that © there was hardly 
an alteration of the innumerable ones through every 


| 5 . edition, 
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people who have lived long in a ſet of 
thinking expreſſions, have acquired a cer- 
tain extemporary animoſity againſt all new 
writers, as againſt new faſhions, 


Not but that authors themſelves are 
frequently tired and jaded with overmuch 
thought and application to a firſt work, and 
prefer a ſecond that they have hurried up, 


as Milton did. his Paradife Regained, and. 


7. 4 his ſecond Jeruſalem. 


We judge by imagination, prejudice, 
vogue, accidental temper, any thing, rather 
than by judgment itſelf; though all agree 
for their own ſelves in their judging by 
this; it is for others to take all the reſt. 


A reader of parts and a lively imagina- 
tion, will often diſcover, in other men's 


writings, beauties of ſenſe and expreſſion, 


that the authors never dreamed of; and 
theſe that have merit enough to have once 
eſtabliſhed a reputation, will have as much 
fame crowd 1n upon them more than they 


in chat was not ſor the better; and that he rook | 
Pr. ares to be one of the few truly judicious authors,” 


deſerve, 
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deſerve; as a quite new one, or who is un- 


der ſtandard, though with * . 
will have leſs, 


The reaſon why moſt authors of merit 
are a long time before they get an eſtabliſhed 
reputation, is people's timorouſneſs in de- 
claring their opinions, which is a ſure 
proof of their want of an authentic teſt in 
themſelves of what is good and bad; but 
the very ſame people will ſpeak with all the 
poſitiveneſs in the world of an author, 
whoſe character is determined; and are as 
proud of their ſenſeleſs judgments, now 
that they have the world to ſtand by them, 
as they were before afraid to ſpeak out. 
Yet they have acquired no new lights; and, 
if they were brought to explain the motives 
of this approbation, they would appear to 
have no other than the general one, and , 

none from the work itſelf, 1 


When two or more coinmend ſome great 
authgr with admiration and tranſport, do 
not imagine preſently, that they both, or 
all, praiſe and ſee the ſame beauties. No 
ſuch thing: they muſt have in them ſome- 
ching very like his genius, that ſee his 
„ thoughts 
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thoughts in the ſame light he ſaw and 
meant them; they muſt have themſelves a a 
fample of that ſacred inſtin&, that divine 
particulam auræ, which inſpired the author 
himſelf; elſe they admire” often trifling 
beauties, or real defects, which if the au- 
thor meant as they underſtand, he would 
be an obſcure or a contemptible writer. We 
wonder to fee ſo many good judges, and fo 
few good writers; if we were to ſee upon 
what they found their judgment, as we do 
their writings, we ſhould ſee there were as 
few of one as the other; and, indeed, the 
very fame number if all that judge were to 
write; for, be fure, whoever conceives 
well, will expreſs himfelf ſo, and in exact 
proportion to his conceptions ; igſæ res ver- 


ba rapiunt. And when a man ſays he has 


a clear idea of ſomething, but cannot give 
you a clear idea of what he means, depend 
upon it, he is confuſed. # 


If thefe Hers to come to 2 free confe- 
rence, and explain themſelves on the beau. 
ties for which they admire the author, how 


they would ſtare at one another, and deſ- 
piſe each other's wrong-headedneſs, and diſ- 


agree about their ſeveral taſtes, even people 
8 of 
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of ſenſe and reading. For inſtance, that 
one book which is every body's buſineſs, 
how many different views and lights does 


every particular part of it appear in, t to dif- 
ferent people! 


Hic liber eft in quo querit ſua dogmata guiſqur, 
Et in quo reperit dogmata quiſque ſua. 
Written on the 4 leaf of a MS. bible, 


Let any one compare Poltaire's W 
tion of Hamlel's ſoliloquy, (Voltaire, Let. 
XVIII. p. 173.) and ſee if that excellent 
writer admired preciſely the ſame beauties 
that he admires. Voltaire alſo quotes with 
applauſe the archneſs of an epigram that he 
found in high reputation when he was in 
England, but he underſtood the thing other- 
wiſe; and, as he gives it, I ſee no cauſe 
to admire it. He quotes it thus: (it was 
made on Sir John Vanbrugb, as an archi- 
tect as thick and clumſy, as he was e 
in his writings. 1 


1 fie light on him, far he 
Laid many à heavy load on thee, 
| rec Let. XIX. p. w_ 
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Was this a reaſon why earth ſhould tie 


* light on him? The cpigram is, indeed, 
thus: | 


Lie heavy on him earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee. 


Here the for comes in with ſome ſenſe ; 
but I cannot imagine what Voltaire imd 
in the other, | 


As a teader of ſpirit and taſte will often 
diſcover new and unintended beauties in a 
celebrated author, and of what he himſelf 
thinks plagiarifm he is really the fair au- 
thor, and is only copying his own idea 
ſo indifferent and affected writers will imi- 
tate the defects: 5 


Decipit exemplar witiis ratitabile, 
Hor. Ep. I. 19. 17. 


The repuration of the work is a trap for 
them. © © How many bad. painters will this 
laſt judgment of mine make !” ſaid Michael 
Angelo. There 1s a pretty ſtory of this in 
the Menagiana. The famous Racan went 
one day to viſit Mademoiſelle de Gournai, 
who lived to iourſcore, without chuſing 
afly other huſband than her honour, en- 

riched 
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riched with the reading of books of. wit. 


inſipid ſoup this !' Racan whiſpered again, 


v 


As they were intimate, ſhe ſhewed him 


ſome epigrams ſhe had made, and aſked his 


opinion, Monſieur- de Racan told her, 
they were good for nothing, as having 
no point.“ * Oh, ſays Mademoiſelle de 
Gournai, you are not to look for a point in 
theſe; they are made after the manner of 
the Greek epigrams.* They went afterwards 
to dine together at a friend's. | A very bad 


ſoup was ſerved up ; Mademoiſelle de Gour- 


nai turned to Racan, and whiſpered, © a very 


a Greek ſoup, Mademoiſelle.” Menagiana, 
p. 138. Bayle, art. Gournai, G. n Let. 
V. II. 18. 


XLIX. 
M ater is is right. | 
Pore, 


Largiare pluſculum. 7 
Cie. Er. Fam. V. 12. 


EMOSTHENES owned that hear- 
ing a poor woman who was carry- 
ing a pail of water, turn to another, as he 


paſſed, and tell her, that is the famous 


n. 
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Demoſthenes, gave him a very ſenſible plea- 
| ſure. Can any thing (ſays Cicero) be vainer 
and more pitiful than this? and, yet, what 
a truly great man ! but (he continues to ob- 
ſerve) the caſe was, he had applied him- 
ſelf wholly to ſpeak to others, and not with 
himſelf.” Cic. Tuſc. V. And Cicero, who 
makes this reflection, would have been (with 
all his philoſophical ſelf-converſations) as 
likely as any man ever was, to be delighted 


with overhearing ſuch a whiſper, and hug- 
ging himſelf, cry ſoftly : 


— ft A monſirari, & dicier, 
Hic e.. ::! Per. I. 28. 


In all other things we are ſatisfied with 
enough, or cloyed with too much; only 
of praiſe there is never too much, never 
enough; vanity has ſtomach and digeſtion 
for all you can give, and more. Here we 
are all beggars, and receive all, from all; 
and whatever they beſtow upon us, we ſtill 
cry, for the love of God, a little more !* 


« When Pericles was on his death-bed, 


and juſt going to expire, his friends, who 15 


were in his chamber recapitulating all his 
great actions amongſt themſelves, ſuppoſing 
Et. him 
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him to be paſt all attention to what they 
faid, which wanted not the utmoſt effuſion 
of praiſes; yet he had not enough even in 
the mortifying ſtate he then was, for he 


had liſtened to the whole, and ſurpriſed 


them, when riſing on his elbow, as he could, 
in that weak condition, he told them, all 
they had ſaid was very well, but he won- 
dered they had forgot one thing, that dur- 
ing his long adminiſtration of the public, 
never any one citizen had put on mourning 
on his account.” It is true, the very va- 


nity in this caſe was an enhancement of 


his glory. Plut. Pericles, p. 279. (II.) 


« And fo when Cimon, at a banquet he 


gave his friends, heard them commend with 
the higheſt applauſes, (the applauſes of 
gueſts !) ſo many great actions that he had 
performed, and let them go through the long 
liſt of his atchievements, finding they had 
done, he ſaid, that for his part he owned 


there was nothing he more valued himſelf 
upon than for one thing, which was the 


ſtratagem by which he had outwitted his 
allies in the Perfan war.“ Plutarch, Cimon, 


P. __ IV.) 
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It was not that Cimon or | Pericles (whoſe 
boaſt was otherwiſe truly noble) did indeed 
think theſe were the moſt praiſe-worthy of 
all they had done, or could come in com- 
petition with moſt of thoſe which their 


friends had praiſed, but they were ſome- 
thing more. 


The above are great and ſerious; the fol 


lowing is a ridiculous ſtance of the ſame 
kind: | 


00 Gay read a copy of _ he had made 
on Sir Godfrey Kneller, to him, in which, as 
he ſaid (for, I do not know how it happened, 
I never ſaw the verſes) he had puſhed his 
flattery ſo far, that he was all the while in 
great apprehenſion that Sir Godfrey would 
think himſelf bantered. When he had heard 
it through, he ſaid, in his foreign ſtyle and 
accent, Aye, Mr. Gay, all what you have 
ſaid is very fine, and very true; but you 
have forgot one thing, my good friend, by 
G-, I ſhould have been a general of an 
army; for when I was at . there was a 
Girandole, and all the Place St. Mark was 
in a ſmoke of gunpowder, and I did like 
the ſmell, Mr. Gay; I ſhould have been a 
great * Mr. Gay!“ | 
The 
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The love of praiſe being our one great 
ſocial principle, as it makes us, in propor- 
tion, dependent on the good will of others, 
which we can only obtain by our beha- 

viour, providence has furniſhed us with an 
almoſt boundleſs ſhare of a quality that is 
ſo highly uſeful to us in every ſtate and 
condition, and in every occaſion of life. — 
And I believe, it will always hold, that 
whatever quality or paſſions are univerſal, 
are alſo proportionably uſeful, whatever the 
firſt appearance. It is plain we are fo in 
regard to our Powers of Knowledge. | 


An erit, qui 1 recuſet 
Os populi e — . 
Per/. I. 41. 


And ſo, * which ve ridicule and 
deſpiſe in one another, becomes in the 
hands of providence, as accommodated to 
our ſphere, a general inſtrument of good to 
ourſelves, and all about us. 


Who knows whether our weakneſſes, nay 
our vices, and our very misfortunes are not 
purely for our ſervice, as here and now; 
and whether, upon nice and impartial exa- 
mination, (the nobleſt and uſefulleſt of all 

| enquiries © 
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enquiries I) we ſhould not even be able to 
penetrate, in ſome competent degree, the 


wiſdom and goodneſs of providence, even 


in theſe; and by degrees, ſtill comparing 
them with one another, and their events, 
find out the ſecret purpoſes of heaven, (ſo 
far as they regard us, and which is all we 


. truly want) and trace ſome glimpſe of the 
ways and paths of its goodneſs and pater- 


nal dealings with us, in the things which 
we moſt lament, both in ourſelves and 
others, in our own misfortunes, and other's 
perverſeneſs 


To make a little eſſay on the oppoſi- 
tions, and diſappointments of life. 


e The chief argument that Cimon uſed i in 
his famous ſpeech to the Athenians, to per- 


ſuade them to ſupport the Lacedæmonians in 


their uttermoſt diſtreſs, when they were in- 
vaded all round by their enemies, unmedi- 
ately on an earthquake that had deſtroyed 
their whole city, and put all things into the 
laſt confuſion (a juſt and reaſonable cauſe 
to attack a country, ſays Swift in Gulliver) 
was, that © they might have a rival in Greece, 
who might {till keep them in awe, and be as 
i | | a 


( 2 

a bridle to keep their own mutinous inſo- 
lence and luxury, from their preſent ſuc- 
cedſſes and grandeur, within ſome bounds, 
ſo as not to do themſelves miſchief.” Plut. 
Cimon p. 427. (IV.) And this argument 
weighed with that wiſe ſtate, and carried the 
queſtion for keeping Sparta on foot. 


« When Cato the Cenſor moſt urged the | 


deſtruction of Carthage, ever ending all his 
debates in the ſenate, however foreign, with 
this advice, as with the burden of a ſong, 
the great Scipio Naſica as conſtantly oppoſed 
it, declaring he was of opinion, that © Car- 
thage ſhould ftand,” for the ſame reaſons (as 
Plutarch ſuppoſes)“ Plut. Cato Cen}. p. 473. 
(III.) and accordingly when they had no 
longer this curb, they drove on headlong 
to all manner of exceſſes, and became too 
much for themſelves. 


. Certainly the diſappointments that from 
time to time put ſome ſtop to, and check 


dur career, however grievous they ſeem to 
us at preſent, are often found, on farther 


opening our proſpect afterwards, and when 


we are in a condition to think them over 


agreeably and impartially, to have been for 


7 our 
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our advantage, and clear benefit in the end; 
as having hindered us .from running our- 
ſelves out of breath; ſo providence acts 
kindly by us, where we moſt complain ; and 
ſtill more kindly, in neglecting our ſenſeleſs 
murmurs, and going on to ſerve us, whe- 
ther we will or no. Tantum honorum atque 


opum in me cumulaſti, ut nibil felicitati mee 


deſit niſi moderatio ejus, ſaid Seneca to Nero; 


and fo the great may often, and perhaps 


commonly, ſay to providence, 


I have learned (to ſpeak in M. Antoninus's 
ſtyle) to be entirely reſigned, or at leaſt that 
I ſhould be ſo, from a conſtant reflection on 
this maxim (as I hold it for ſure) that theſe 
three attributes, infinite goodneſs, infinite 
wiſdom, and infinite power, united, muſt 
have ſo contrived, that what is beſt for the 
whole, is alſo beſt for every individual, (in 
the ſeveral places and degrees they were to be, 
to complete the infinitely perfect order of the 


univerſe) that is to ſay, that every thing is, 
im all ſenſes, beſt, as being contrived by in- 


finite perfection; and not, as in man's 
bounded faculties, by one part's convenience 
to make amends for another's defects, ſo as 
to be forced to chuſe the leaſt of two evils. 
Si 
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Si vitam inſpicias homi num, ſi deni que mores; 
Artem, vim, fraudem cundta putes agere. 
Ci propius ſpeftes, Fortuna eft arbitra rerum; 
Næſcis quam dicas, & tamen e Vides. 

At penitus fi introſpicias, atque ultima primis 

Connectas, tantum eſt rector in orbe Deus. 


L. 


Balli ex Variis cauſi 5 idem Faeturi, 
Sexzc, de IRA. II. 3 


N anceſtor of lord Oxford was exe- 
cuted for treaſon, and died not only 
with intrepidity, but chearfulneſs. Do 

not imagine,” ſaid my lord, it was the 

good cauſe he died for, or his own religi- 

ous or philoſophical reflections, or even his 
natural conſtancy. No, he was a merry 
fellow, and a man of wit and humour of 
that time, ſo had good fpirirs ;” [no ſmall 
matter, this ſame conſtitution, in what 
ſeems often force of reaſon I]“ bur then he 
had a thing to ſay, which, at that time, 

(king James Ps.) was exquiſite ; and which, 

F make no doubt, (continued my lord) but 

the thoughts of, made death not only eaſy to 

him, but 1 it 1s not- improbable that he was 
| 8 impatient 


e 


impatient for the time he was to come on 
the ſcaffold, to let off his conceit, and tell 
the people, My friends and countrymen, 
I come here to ſuffer for a plot plotted, but 
not acted; and an act acted, but not plot- 

ted.“ Lord Treaſurer Oxford to my father. 


Do you think Mrs. Oldfield's cares and 
management, in her laſt hours, concerning 
the dreſs of her corpſe, and having the la- 
ced head, and fine ſilks, paſs in review be- 
fore her at her bed's feet, to chuſe the moſt 
becoming, did not eaſe and remove the 
horrors of the circumſtance itſelf, and of 
her particular caſe in reſpect to futurity, 
more than all that philoſophy or religious 
conſolations could have done for her turn 
and temper, or, perhaps, are uſed to do for 
the heroes themſelves of conſtancy and 
piety 2? 


Me are little people, and made for little 
things. - Philoſophy rather loads and en- 
cumbers us often in our ſmall concerns; 
inſtead of curing our afflictions, as it pre- 
_ tends, generally ſerves only to ſhew them 
in a ftronger light; and, inſtead of thinking 
them through, (my dear father's expreſſion, 
who 


tam 3 
who had virtue and abilities for it) and 
probing them, we had better, for the moſt 
part, follow Alcibiades's advice to Pericles, 
concerning. the public accounts, of which 
he was puzzled to make out the ſtate, for 
the people's paſſing, © only think as little 
of them as we can, and endeavour to avoid 
ſtating them at all.” Plutarch, Pericles, ad fin. 


Believe me, and if you will not believe 
me, examine yourſelf impartially, at leaſt, 
look all about you, and you will be con- 
vinced, that “ yanity, trifling, and nonſenſe 
ſuit human nature, are more fitted to it, 
and are more its true affair, than thoſe ſhi- 
ning qualities that we aſſume, for gaudy 
days and ceremony, but that we are gene- 
rally glad to unrobe and lay aſide, when 
we do not ſee company, and enjoy our little 
amuſements (which we love at the bottom, 
but do not care to own) with ſnugneſs. 


Mrs. Oldfield's expedient was ſimple and 
natural ; moſt of theirs are only buſtling 
_ refuges for their fears, and — the ter- 


8 See Fontenelle's Diahgue of FR Dead, LE/op = 
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rors that ſhame their former profeſſions 5 
Plura de extremis loqui pars ignaviæ eſt; (Tac, 
Hif?. II.) or often, juſt like Mrs. Oldfield's, 
vanity of another kind, but more diſguiſed, 
and therefore leſs generous | 


New, is it to be wondered at, or grieved, 
or any other way reſented, that Mrs. Old- 
field, St. Francis, and Seneca, do not make 
the ſame end of a life, which conſtitution, 
accident, and circumſtances have contri- 
| buted to the ſpending in fo different a man- 
ner? Could ſuch poffibly ſee the ſame thing 
in the ſame light ? and could her prodigious 
fpirits and wanton gaiety, and, as it were, 
overflow of temper, act in the ſame man- 
ner as the ſurly vanity and proud perſeve- 
rance of the one, and the calm reſignation 
of the other? It is not the thing itſelf, 
(chat is almoſt the leaſt to be conſidered, or, 
at moſt, but half) but as it is received, and 
it is received * to the veſſel. 


ä Vitium Vas Heere ipſum, 
Sinks lus vitio corrumpier intus. 
Lucret. VI. 1 


What we have to do then is, to ko care 
to keep, or put, this veſlel in order. Let 
: | us 


1 

us begin; this is half; let us have reſolu- 
tion to ſearch and ſcour, and not be aſha- 
med to own it wants it. But what ſhall we 
ſay of thoſe, who perhaps do not, or can- 
not; ſee that their veſſel is not in order? 
And if they think it is, and you think it is 
not, who ſhall be the judge and decider 
which is in the right? You, certainly, are 
not likely to ſee ſo far into it as the owner; 
but then, on the other ſide, it is the owner's 
own, and he is partial. We can only judge 
by appearances, and ſeeming; and, there- 
fore, ought to judge with candour and dif- 
fidence. We are perpetually conſidering 

things as in their properties, (which, by 
the way, is no other than the view in which 

they appear to us; the ſame have quite 
other properties in another view, ſuch as 
another ſees them in,) whereas, indeed, they, 
with all their buſtle of properties, qualities, 
and accidents, are merely relative, and as 
we ourſelves make them, by our reception. 
Whatever their own qualities, the impreſſion 
they make on us, is in proportion to ours z 
or is rather a mechanical combination of 
their own, and thoſe they meet with in us, 
See only what work thoſe, whoſe profeſſion 
has been to determine the properties of 
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things, have made of it. In what one ſin- 
gle property of what one thing have they 


; agreed! ? Have they come yet to an iſſue, 


what is happineſs, and what virtue? Points 
in which we are moſt of all, and in fine, 
totally concerned! Plato ſees theſe propo- 


ſitions in one light, Zeno in another, Epi- 
curus in another. Theſe, and more, differ 


from centre to circumference; all in part, 
and ſubdivide their ſeveral degrees of re- 
ception; but all alike ſure to be in the 
right; in this only agreeing, where almoſt 
all muſt neceſſarily err. Except we will 
ſay, that providence hath been all- bounte- 
ous, and hath given every one, for himſelf, 
(with due relation to ſociety) his proper 
ſhare ; and that, however wrong they may 
be, in reſpect to the eſſential and conſtitu- 
tive properties of things, (if theſe have, in- 
deed, any fixed and poſitive qualities in- 
dependent of the immediate happineſs of, and 
relation to, the beings they concern) they 
are equally right in reſpect of themſelves, 
and their own proper ſatisfaction, which is 
all they want; and a more acute and keen 


inſight, a more accurate knowledge, would 


only hurt their powers of enjoyment, and 


be too much for them, And thus, it will 


appear 
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appear probable, that all ſorts of human 
creatures, however differently endowed with 
talents, fortune, or any other way circum- 
ſtanced, whatever the appearances at firſt. 
ſight, or even after the ſtricteſt examination 
we are capable of, meet pretty nearly in the 
one eſſential point, that of happineſs, (which 
can hardly be ſaid to have any abſolute _ 
property in its own nature, ſo variouſly it 
offers itſelf, in ſome degree, to all) though 
by infinitely different ways, thoſe in one, 
thinking thoſe they ſee in another, going 
quite wrong, and to have miſſed the road; 
yet they come into it, and wonder how 
they meet; and when they think or find 
themſelves out of it, are as fairly on their 
Journey, as thoſe whom they think in the 
ſtraiteſt path; judging equally wrong of 
themſelves and others, but all do fo, much 
alike, of one another; ſo they meet in this 
too. Uterque ad gloriam, pari cupiditate, di- 
verſo itinere contendit; alter dum expetit debitos 
titulos, alter dum mavult videri contempſiſſe, 


ſays Pliny of two of his friends. Ep. 9. 19. 


* "Qs LL *A 


NTOINE de RUFFI was a lawyer 
of a very particular ſtamp ; he 
ger bended he had contributed to the loſs 
of a poor woman's cauſe, in which he was 
concerned, by ſome inattention and neglect 
of his, and Feen her the whole eſtar 
out of his own.“ Moreri. 


* My father once fat on the bench,when Sir 
Bartholomew Shore pleaded in the cauſe that 
was tried, and came home with him in his 
chariot. As ſoon as they got in, my father 
ſaid, Sure, Sir Bartholomew, if you had 
made ſuch a plea, that poor woman muſt 
have gained her cauſe. Why, it is very 
true, Mr. Richara/on,” replied he, I never 
thought of it,” I expected,“ faid my fa- 
ther, © every minute you would lay your 
finger chere.“ Why, I' tell you, Mr. 
Richardjon, when a cauſe is not of conſe- 
quence, and only between obſcure people, 
we never much trouble our heads, but ſay 

| Juſt Rar Comes a Oy,“ ſaid my 
father, 


Fd 
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father, but this was that poor creature's 
all, perhaps, who may ſtarve, or break her 
heart,” * Ah! my good friend, you are not 
11 to thale c courts.” 


me” 


Injuriam facile patior, contumeliam nefas. 


HEN I firſt heard that famous joke 
which was ſaid to be lord Cheſter- 
feld's, and even in a debate in the houſe, 
turning to the lord next to him, that © he 
could put them in a way to be never more 
in fear of the Pretender's ſucceeding to the 
crown, viz. by making him elector of Ha- 
nover, for that we ſhould be ſure never to 
ſend for any body over from thence again; 
I ſaid, that “ though I thought it had 48 
much wit as any bon mot T had ever heard, 


yet, I believed, that nobleman had more 
wit than to ſay it.“ 


N piece of mere wit is dearly Paid for, 
when it is paid for at all; and it is very 
common for the laugh to change ſides. 


Wit 


( 
Wit is a ſort of a two-edged ſword, which 
has withal ſo ſhort a handle, that it muſt 
be taken hold of with more caution than 


generally. falls to the ſhare of that quality, 
to hinder it from cutting and mangling the 


hand, and often with ſuch a gaſh, as will 


leave a ſcar after it is healed, 1t it ever is. 


LIII. 


1 1 deli tuta filentio | | 
Merces. Hos. O. III. 25 25. 


T. Jobn Nepomucene is deſervedly ranked 
among the greateſt heroes of ſaintſhip, 
by his countrymen, (and probably his coun- 
trywomen, who never yield to us in piety 
and holy credulity, are not ungrateful for 
his conſtancy and fortitude in their cauſe.) 
This martyr for female ſecrets perſiſted in 
his generous reſolution to ſuffer death, ra- 
ther than reveal to the king of Bohemia the 
confeſſion that the queen had made to him, 
as her ghoſtly father; (one may pretty well 
gueſs at the ſubject in which the king ſuſ- 
pected himſelf to be ſo nearly concerned) and 
accordingly he was thrown headlong from 
| the 
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the great ſtone bridge over the Moldate, 
that divides the old and new Prague® , and, 
doubtleſs, the good queen was very g glad to 
ſee her champion's laſt heels well covered 
with the tide. This new ſaint's ſtatue is 
ſet up on this bridge, as it is in every pub- 
lic place and ſquare all over the kingdom, 
and throughout Germany, particularly on 
every bridge in Vienna; a glorious reward 
and grateful return for a merit ſo important 
to the ladies! ( n * 137. 


The i on the bridge at Prague, 
is as follows: Divo Joanni Nepomuceno an. 
1383, ab hic ponte dejecto, erexit Matthias 
I. B. de Wuneſcvitx, an. 1683. 


* Such a poſthumous fame is what the 
great prince of Orange thought it well worth 
even the animals parting with this empty 
life for, ſince he kindly killed ſeven pid- 
geons, who had been of moſt important 
ſervice to him, as carriers, in the famous 
ſiege of Leyden, in order to embalm and 


e them, in the town-houſe, as a per- 


* He does not ſeem to have been provided with Pa- 
Hrius s ſpecific for W a as 


petual 
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tual memorial to poſterity of their uſeful 
ſervices.” Strada. And accordingly they 
have had the pleaſure of being ſeen by me, 
and many more there. 


Probably the poor pidgeons, (whoſe ma- 

terial ſouls had leſs ſublimity and delicacy 
of ſentiment) if they had been left to their 
own choice, would have even lived out their 
time, and left jpoſterity to admire them or 
not, as they ſhould find convenient, 


LIV. 


Ili morbo qui permanat in venas, & inheret in viſceri- 
bus, nec inuureratur evelli poteſt, nomen eft avaritia. 


Cie. Tusc. IV. 2. 


One maſler-paſſion in the breaſt, 
| {tits 8 s ſerpent, ſfavallows * the reft. 


ARKHAM, the 8 of Rich- 
mond, told Mr. Henry Floyd, that 

his patient, Mr. Watſon, a man of a very 
large fortune, and uncle to lord Rockingham, 


Juſt before he died, deſired him to give him 


a ſhirt out of a drawer he pointed to. 
6 * Lord, 
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Lord, Sir,” ſaid Larkham, what do you 
mean, to think of putting on another ſhirt 
now ?* © Why,” ſaid Watſon, I underſtand 
it is the cuſtom for the ſhirt J have on to 
be the perquilite of thoſe who ſhall lay'me 
out, and that is an old ragged one, and 
good enough _ them.” 


I remember Mr. Pope's repeating to my 
father and me, in his library at Twickenham, 
four verſes, deſigned for his epiſtle on Riches, 
which were an exquiſite © deſcription of an 
old lady dying, and juſt raiſing herſelf up, 
and blowing out a little end of a candle 
that ſtood by her bed fide, with her laſt 


breath.” [Theſe verſes are not in the prin: 
ted edition, ] 


L. 


„Queen of Syria, having learned from 

A her aftrologers, that a ſon ſnould 
be born to Abdalla, ( Mahomet's father after- 
wards) who ſhould conquer the greateſt part 
of the world, wrote' to him, to deſire ſhe 
might be her part,” D'*Herbelot, _ 
| There 
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„There was a good old lady here, a few 
years ago, who had a viſion, that a ſon 
ſhould come of her body, who ſhould put 
a final end to the power of Satan upon 
earth; and ſhe ſent to the biſhop of London, 
(Gibſon) to offer him the refuſal of a half 


ſhare; but he would not club his part.“. 
= father. 


LI. 


OSES having obliged the children 
1 of Ijrael to ſwallow the idol they 
had worſhipped, reduced to powder, and 
thrown into the water, brings to my 
remembrance a cavalier ohyfician, who 
made his puritan patient, who had been 
forced to ſend for him in a ſtubborn 
bloody flux, drink up the Common-Prayer- 
Book, boiled to a pulp, which he had found 
torn to pieces, and ſcattered about the 
hall, as he came in ; ſwearing he would not 
preſcribe for him, 'till he had done ſo; 
when, indeed, he would otherwiſe have pre- 


ſcribed him boiled paper.” My father. 


LVII. 15 
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LII. 


S it to be wondered at, that authors of all 

times ſhould be interpolated, and other- 
wiſe corrupted ; when the Bible itſelf, pub- 
liſhed at Paris, 1538, (a French tranſlation) 
by authority and the expreſs order of the 
king, (Charles VIII.) ſhould have two ſuch. 
ſtrange texts as theſe, without the leaſt co- 
lour from the original, foiſted into one 
chaper (xxxii Exod.) in relation to the gol- 
den calf! One of them that * the duſt of 
the golden calf, which Moſes burnt, and 
ground, and ſtrewed upon the water, of 
which he obliged the children of Iſrael to 
drink, ſoaked into the beards of thoſe of 
them who had really worſhipped it, and 
gilded them, which remained upon them a 
ſpecial mark of their idolatry.” The other, 
that © the children of Jrael ſpate upon Hur, 
who had refuſed to make them Gods, in 


ſuch abundance, that they ſtifled him with 
their flaver.” 


If the firſt of theſe texts were genuine, it 
would account for the horrible apoſtacy of 
| Judas 


* . 
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Judas Iſcariot, as being deſcended from a 


family that promiſed no better; ſince it is 


probable, that the ſame reproachful mark 


- would continue to ſtigmatiſe the race down- 


wards, as a ſign hung out to avoid the 
bearer ; Cave canem. It was ſome fuch Ze, 


probably, turned heathen, of and to whom 


Martial ſpeaks, in his time : 


 Lefi-handed, beetle brow'd, and head on fire ! 
Sir, if youre honeſt, you're a curſed liar. ; 


LVIII. 
Qui neſcit diſſimulare, neſcit were. 


| Ypocrily may ſometimes become a 
virtue, but is certainly an ugly one, 
for it is always of vice's making; a vicious 
man owes the good and virtuous the reſpect 
of not becoming an example of vice to 


them, if he no longer eſteems himſelf wor- 


thy of keeping up the ſhadow, at leaſt, of 


character, upon his own account. There 


is a certain decency in regard to the world, 
that the world expects; and. if refuſed, will 
always know how to chaſtiſe the delinquenr, 
who ſhall have the bad courage to dare its 
reſentment. Let not a jakes overflow). 
« When 


» 
— 
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c When parſon Ford, an infamous fellow, 
but of much off-hand and converſation wit, 
beſought lord Cheſterfield to carry him over 
with him as his chaplain, when he went 
ambaſſador to Holland; he ſaid to him, I 
would certainly take you, if you had one 
vice more than you already have.“ My 
lord,” ſaid Ford, I thought I ſhould never 
be reproached for my deficiency that way.” 
© True,” replied the earl, but if you had 
ſtill one more, almoſt worſe than all the 
reſt put together, it would hinder theſe 
from giving! Scandal,” "= 


The author of 1 life of Don John of 

Auſtria, printed at Amſterdam 1690, ſays, 
This good prince would never avow his 
amour with Donna Mendoza, nor own the 
daughter he had by her, becauſe he was 
perſuaded, that the openly profeſſing one 
crime, was committing another.“ Bayle, in 
his article, remarks it. 


(. In perfect conformity to this opinion, his lordſhip, 
in his letters, has taken the utmoſt care to arm his ſon 
with this adamantine ſhield of all LY 1 vices. * 
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LIX. 


Mitiis wina mibi ; nbi, Pamphile, vlna ſuperſunt ; 
Vis mage quod placeat mittere? mitte fi itim. 
a | ANG. POLITIAN. 


You ſend 1 me meat 4 drink ; with theſe I'm burſt; 
When next you Jena, Oh ! hunger /end, aud OF: 


\ TUMBERS of people have more of the 
gifts of fortune than they know what 


to do with; and I do not know whether 
there are not more, in proportion, who ſuf- 


fer from abundance than from want ; there 


requires a degree of rightneſs of mind, a cer- 


tain kind of genius, ſuited to the enjoying 
an ample fortune,“ which is, as it were, 
clogged with ſuperfluity ; that is, to the real 
enjoying it, with propriety and a due diſ- 
poſal of its parts, fo as to. taſte it all, and 
not be at all oppreſſed by it; which per- 
haps is as rare as that which I heard earl 


Stanhope ſay of the duke of Marlborough; that 


he fought an army of an hundred thou- 


ſand men, againſt an equal number of the 


French, and ſo diſpoſed the whole, as to 


* Such a gentleman Gems to have hank L. 7 horius 
Balbus, in Cie. de F. "Tas, II. and Petronius. 


employ 
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employ every company.” Accordingly we 
perpetually ſee, by experience, that either 
the paſſions, having a conſtant ſatisfaction, 
overſet the conſtitution ; or, for want of 
| ſuch to gratify, the fortune becomes a load 
and reproach. And yet moſt people, eſpe- 
cially the laſt, are their whole lives conſi- 
dering how to get more of what they | have 
already too much, like princes, who are 
ever intent on new conqueſts, but never 
once think of governing well what they 
have. Ad regni adminiſtrationem cum acceſſiſ- 
ſet, ſtatim non de regendo, ſed de augendo regno 
cogitavit. Juſtin, XXXVII. 3. de Mithri- 
date. | 5 | 


o 


-_ 


Alexander wept becauſe there was not 
another world for him to conquer: Aupuſtas 
wondered, he could want to know hat 
to do with his time, when he had this to 
_ adminiſter, and make good laws for, and 
order with prudence and humanity, for the 
happineſs of mankind; and when he had 
ſtill left on his hands, to endeavour to dou- 
ble the number of theſe by the arts of 
peace, the only way to make amends and 
atone for the devaſtations he had made in 
conquering them, inftead of thinning ano- 


R 2 ther 
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ther race in order to conquer that.” Put. 


Apothb. Double your people, you blind 
brute ! inſtead of doubling yꝭur country. 


So, in private life, there have been a 
thouſand who have known how to get a 
great eſtate, to one who has known how 
to ſpend it! 


Give me neither poverty nor riches ; feed me 
with food convenient for me. Prov. XXX. 8. 


It is not only fit that every man ſhould 
have a check on him, and his actions, for 
the ſake of others, but as much for his own. 
* Tiberius was not only a reaſonable prince, 
but a much more happy man, before the 
death of Germanicus, which took off all re- 
ſtraint from him.“ Dion, LVII. The ſame 
is the caſe of numbers; and occurs perpe- 
tually in private life, as well as in power 
(which is almoſt conſtantly found to be 
too much for mankind.) Few men are 
ſtrong enough for their own paſſions, which 
not only adviſe, but force; they want aſ- 
ſiſtance, though they hate to be aſſiſted ; the 
beſt and ſureſt aſſiſtance is generally want 
iticlr, 5 5 
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an HERE is ſome one ftring in moſt 
| men's paſſions, more apt to jar than 
the others may. be,” ſays the learned doctor 
Slare, my godfather, a right honeſt man, in 
a letter to my father. [July 27, 1700. ] 


* Solon's ſtrict and rigid virtue made him 
oppoſe himſelf to the uſurpation of Piſſtra- 
tus with vigour, and to the utmoſt danger 
of his life, inſomuch that his friends aſked 
him, * What he could mean by ſuch down- 
right raſhneſs; or what it was he could 
truſt to ?? © To my old age,” ſaid he; mean- 
ing, that ſuch dregs of life were not worth 
taking much caution about.—Finer far was 


that of the prince of Orange (Milliam III.) 


when almoſt a boy- ſtadtholder, he withſtood 


the dreadful French irruption in 1672; and 
the oppoſite faction, and even his friends 
aſked, what he pretended to ?? © To defend 
my country,” ſaid he, to the laſt ditch, and 

MY ... a 
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die there.'—Yet this very old man ( Solon ) 
of fourſcore, the young Piſiſtratus (who knew 
his popularity, and the opinion the whole 
city had of his virtue, and was therefore too 
wiſe to take him off) found the way to ap- 
peaſe and cajole (as young Odctavius after- 
wards did Cicero, and the duke of Wharton 
lord C- , and Sir Robert Walpole Sir 
Foſeph Fekyl) by his extreme reſpect, and 
ſhewing him all ſorts of beneyolence and 
honour ; upon all important occaſions aſk- 
ing his advice and counſel, ſo that inſtead of 
the odium and indignation his death would 
have loaded him with, he brought him by 
degrees to approve, and give his ſanction to 
all his actions; for Piſiſtratus affected a reli- 
gious obſervance of the laws of Solon, and 
obliged others to ſubmit to them, and that 
too, by his own example ; for when a per- 
fon had the old republican courage to ac- 
cuſe him of a crime, and cite him before 
the rigid court of the freopagus, he came. 
(though he was abſolute maſter of all) and, 
with the modeſt reverence of a private man, 
preſented himſelf to his country's determi- 
nation: but the accuſer did not appear.” — 
Plutarch, Solon, p. 483. As probably he 
had 
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had before taken care to be pretty fure he 
would not. 


| - (iris Cz/ar did much the ſame thing 
when he was emperor. Theſe little ſtrokes 
of policy ſerve the purpoſe with the mul- 
titude ; the others, they know, fee through 


itz and 1 laugh on both ſides, like Ca- 
to's augurs,* 


LXI. 


Yidding f fruit after his kind, whoſe feed is in wel If, 
GEN. I. 11, 


Very virtue and every vice, however cir- 
Lcumſtanced in regard to us and our 
apprehenſions, will, in the end, prove its 
own rewarder, or puniſher, in its ſure and 
neceſſary conſequences, to vindicate the per- 
fection of all things (in their degrees) as the 
author is perfect. We plainly can ſee it is 
ſo in innumerable inſtances of common life, 
as well as in hiſtory; and ſhall find it more 
and more ſo, in proportion as we examine 


 ® Pytus illud Catonis admodum ſcitum eft, qui mirari 
ſe aiebat, quod non rideret haruſpexs horuſpicem cum 
vidi t. Cic. Div. 2. 


Us; and 
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and look a little deeper, and more inward 
into things, with the common juſtice, in 
their regard, of diveſting ourſelves of the 
prejudices of their firſt appearances of hap- 
pineſs or miſery ; and taking in the whole- 
Circle of what even we can penetrate, here 
and now ; at leaſt enough to give us good 
grounds to infer more and more; and all, — 
The ſovereign juſtice of thoſe eternal laws, 


that execute themſelves, ſeems to demand 
this. 


In reading the hiſtory of the great, how 
frequently does one find by the event, that 
it was a misfortune to them to have ob- 
tained the things they wiſhed, and which 
were the object of their ſtrugglings, and 
utmoſt contention; for as this was gene- 
rally more and more power, it only let them 
into new occcaſions of ſcheming what end- 
ed in their diſadvantage, or deſtruction.— 
Their own power ſometimes became too 
ſtrong for themſelves, and turned their heads 
or raiſed an oppoſition of jealouſy that was 
too ſtrong for them; and the ſame happens 
in proportion, juſt the ſame, in private life; 


' 4 ſince, conſidering mankind's very ſhort view 


forward, and their utter want of the means 


of 


is 
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of judging with any tolerable degree of cer- 
tainty of future contingences (to them, for 


there are none ſuch) and the conſtant wrong 
bias of poor ſelf- love; their power, riches, 


relations, intereſt, their very health, become 
moſt frequently a ſnare to them. 


What an unhappy ſucceſs. was that to 


the Borgia family, the chuſing Alexander: 


VI. for pope! which became ſun, water, 
and air to the horrible qualities within him, 
that would have died, or but juit ſprung 
up, if they had wanted nouriſhment. 


Who would have thought, in Auguſtus 8 


time, that the eternal empire'* was in 300 
years to become chriſtian, from an obſcure 
infant then born in a deſpiſed and hated» 
corner of the world ! and in Goo to be put 
to a final end, by a little Arabian ſlave! Vet 


nature and providence were working at the 


root for this, from the very firſt planting of 
this great politico- moral vegetable; and the 
ſeeds were gradually ripening, till the ful- 
neſs of time, when, while the emperor 
Heraclius was ſitting contentedly amongſt 
prieſts and monks diſputing ſeriouſly about 


Virg. 


Imperium ſine fine dedi. 
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trifling punctilios of doctrine and faith, Ma- 
homet, at the head of a victorious army, was 
mak ing vaſt ſtrides towards annihilating the 


Roman empire and power, and tearing the 


better half of the world from Chriſtianity 
itſelf. 


This was, with a vengeance, © catching 


at the ſhadow, and dropping the ſubſtance.” 


LXII. 


87 mibi pergit zuæ volt dicere, ea que non volt audiet, 
TER. Ax b. V. 4, 17, 


OME French gentlemen, at fort St. 

George, were one day after dinner talk- 
ing away very uppiſh, and, as uſual, puffing 
themſelves and their king; which they had 
gone on with for an hour or two, without 
controul of our Engliſh, to whom they were 
gueſts, when Pinky, a rich black merchant, 
very well known and knowing amongſt us, 
only aſked them, © You ſavy John duke of | 
Marlborcugh ? Surely he havy beaty for you 
"PT well.” Mr. Hugh Campbell. 


T his 
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This is ſomething like © the converſation 
between Hannibal and Scipio at Epheſus, when 


the laſt aſking him, Whom he judged to 
be the greateſt general that had ever been? 


He ſaid, © Alexander.” Who the next?“ 


Why, ſaid he, © Pyrrbus, doubtleſs.” = 
<£ Well, ſaid Scipio, (probably thinking it 


was almoſt time for himſelf to come in) 
* who may be the third, in your opinion?“ 


* Myſelf,” ſaid Hannibal. But what if 1 


had not beaty for you?? Oh, then, Scipio, 
ſaid Hannibal, © I had named myſelf the firſt 
of all.” Plutarch, Flamin. ad in. (III.) 


XIII. 


my T ACHIN an elephant, carrying 


11 ſome burthen, paſſed by the market- 
place, and ſeeing ſome plantain fruit, of 
which they are very fond, took up a bunch 
with his trunk; the ſeller catching him at 
It, gave him ſome ſevere blows, and made 
him drop his prize.—As the elephant came 


back, obſerving a great veſſel full of water, 
he ſucked it all up with his trunk, and 
ſquirted it out into the ſeller's face; and fo 


having 
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having embarraſſed him for a while, carried 
off the plantains in triumph, with the loud 


laughter and exclamation of all the by: 


ftanders, of whom my author was one. 
Mr. Hugb Campbell. 


XLIV. 


ORD Slair had uncontrouied acceſs 

4 to the duke of Orleans, at all times; 
on ſome important occaſion, probably, he 
came into his chamber when the duke was 
drunk, and in bed with Mademoiſelle de 
Lifle, and the cardinal Dubois ſitting by the 
bed-ſide. © You ſee, my lord,“ ſaid the re- 
gent, to him, how France is governed, by 
a bougre d' ivrogne, un maquereau, 0 une 


Putaine. Diito. 


In the time of the rebellion, 1715, he 
demanded an audience of Lewis XIV. and 
told him, he had certain intelligence of 
ſuch a number of forces that were then 
ready at St. Malo's to be embarked for Eng- 
land.” The king told him © it was falſe, and 


he was abuſed.* Stair perſiſted, and took a 


paper out of his pocket, in which was a liſt 


of the different regiments and companies 


that 
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that compoſed this embarkation; and all 
the officers names. The king, ſo urged, 
put on his hat, and was turning away; 
Stair clapped on his hat. The king i imme- 
diately uncovered himſelf again, and ſaid, 
en vous ſcavez mieux votre devoir For 
| moi.“ Ditto. 


XLV. 


ITHER for want of reſolution to re- 

{iſt ſolicitations, or dread of reproach, 
or deſire of being ſpoken well of, or idle- 
neſs in perſiſting againſt ſturdy beggars, 
every man is governed, on a thouſand occa- 
ſions in his life, by thoſe he deſpiſes: But, 
© do well,” ſays the Spaniſh proverb, and 
you ſhall be hated and derided, go on to-do 
well, and you ſhall be loved and admired.” 


% Lord Orford (the miniſter) declared, a 
little before his death, that he had never in 
all his life broken through the rule, of truſt- 
ing to himſelf in the laſt reſort, and being in- 
fAuenced by no importunities or authorities 
whatever, againſt the voice of his own de- 


liberate | 
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berate and mature reaſon, till now, for which 
he was paying fo ſeverely ; and at laſt paid 
all. He was himſelf convinced that he was 


not of a time of life to try practices (for his 
diſorder, which was the gravel in the kid- 


neys) and ſolicit and ſhock a conſtitution 


that was yet tolerable; but he was ſo beſet 


on every ſide to take the lees, (preſcri- 
bed by doctor Turin) that he had not re- 
ſolution enough, in that late time of day, 
to ſtand againſt ' the multitude.” 


&« Pericles, who, during a long, active, life 
had been maſter of himſelf, and by that 


| means, of all others; and, above all, eman- 
cipated from that ſlavery, ſuperſtition ; now 


weak and dying, ſhewed a friend who came 


in, a charm that he had on his breaſt : + The 


women,“ ſaid he, have made me put on 
this; ſee what I am come to!” Plutarch, 


Pericles, p. 278. (II.) 


LXVI. Thoſe 
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. 
7 hoſe who hide can find. 


NATO propoſed the making Pompey 
general of the ſenate's army for 
reſtoring the commonwealth, and oppoſed 
him to the inundation of Cæſar's ambition; 
< becauſe,” ſaid he, his own hath been the 
occaſion of all their preſent calamities ; he, 
therefore, continued Cato, vill the beſt 
know how to remedy them;* and accor- 
dingly, all the hopes and fortunes of the 
commonwealth were truſted to his manage- 
went.“ Plutarch, Pomp9, P 510. on 7 


A very precarious way of judging, in my 
opinion, of ſo great and grave a perſon; or 


rather jeſting in earneſt on ſo important an 
occakon | 


He that has run out his own patrimony, 
is, ſurely ,a very improper perſon to be relied 
on for the ſaving or retrieving that of the 
public. It was ſaid of the emperor Charles 
IV. chat Las he ruined his own houſe to 

obtain 
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obtain the empire; ſo, in return, he after- 
wards ruined the empire, to re-eſtabliſh his 
own houſe.” Moreri, Emp. Cha. IV. 


As he bought it, he thought he had a 
right to ſell it again; as a certain member 
of the houſe of. commons ſaid to his con- 
ſtituents, who ſent inſtructions to him, to act 
in conformity to what they thought was for 
their intereſt : I bought you, ye ſcoun- 
drels, and, by G—, I'II {ell you.” 


+: SEL, 


— Tace modo. Tu. Abrrr. II. 4. 16. 


- n 


IE next to being wiſe, is to keep 
our folly a ſecrer. He plays a good 


ſaving game, who has juſt ſenſe enough to 
Keep his nonſenſe to himſelf. 


15 When 1 was a boy, the OE old bi- 
ſhop of Peterborough, a particular friend of 
my father, uled to fer me between his 


9 e Wes, eſq; of the Grange, father of te 
late earl of Norihington. 


I + Dr. Cumberland, who died in 1718, aged 86. 
_ knees, 
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knees, and tell me ſtories ; and, as I grew 


up a little, made me write them down, as 


J could, from his dictating, in a paper- 


book he gave me for that purpoſe, : 
bade me repeat them the next time I 
ſaw him; aſking me what I thought of 


them? and what remarks 1 had made on 
them! 7 


I ͤ remember, among others, he bade 
me always hold my tongue, *till I had 
conſidered whether what I had to ſay would 
do me credit; and told me this ſtory ; 


* A lady of his acquaintance had the 
misfortune to have a ſon, who was a natu- 
ral fool. She was to carry him one day to 
a relation's, where there was to be a great 


and + 


deal of company, at a particular entertain» 


ment. So ſhe bade him be ſure not to talk, 


but liſten to others, and then perhaps they 
would not find him out. He did fo, and 


_ paſſed very well; *till, at laſt, ſomebody 
who did not know him, obſerving his dri- 
yelling looks, like Cymon in the fable, whiſ- 
pered, * ſurely, is not that young fellow a 
fool?* $* Mother, mother,” ſaid the ſon, 


S | may 
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© may not I talk now? They have found 
me out.” 


But men of ſenſe, in other reſpects, will 
often be the trumpeters of their own folly, 
either from a blind ſelf- love, or mere gaiety 
of heart. 


Gratian ſays, & that cardinal Madruccio did 
not call him a fool who committed a folly, 
but him who told of it afterwards; not one 
who miſcarried of a folly, but who did not 
ſtrangle it as ſoon as born.“ Gratian, Hera, 
c. 2. I think, for a very good reaſon; at firſt 
a perſon may be ſurpriſed into a weakneſs , 
there are moments when a wiſe man may be 
off his guard ; but, for the other, he had 
time to think, and recall ſenſe, if there was 
any. The Lacedemonians did not conſider 
the theft itſelf as the crime, but the want 
of addreſs or courage to conceal it. 


Yet this ſecond folly of telling a firſt, at 
the fame time confeſſing it to be ſuch, 
and to be ſo underſtood by the company, 
is very frequently committed voluntarily; 
and that too, in order to introduce a third, 
ſtill greater, ſome filly prerogative of for- 

| : tune 
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tune or quality, which you are to infer 
from theſe ſilly round-about ways; and 
which, at the ſame time that they are to ap- 
pear modeſt and open confeſſions of weak- 
neſſes in themſelves, are really inſults on 
the perſons preſent, and generally taken as 
ſuch, (for their ſelf-love is at work as well 
as your's) being indeed no more nor leſs 
than ſweetly intimating, that their ſuperior 
birth or eſtate let them into thoſe hand/ome 
#15,* and allowable follies, in them, ſo cir- 
cumſtanced, which would be inexculable 
in the reſt of the company. 


= Mee 


Stultitiam patiuntur N | 
Hor. Ep. I. 18. 29. 


This is like borrowing money at four per 
cent, to pay off a mortgage at three. A 
trim reckoning this! A man commits a 
firſt folly, and ſells that into a ſecond, in 
a order to introduce a third. 


* Rocheſter, 
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LXVIII. 


Manus manum fricat. ER ASM. ADAGg 


Put water in the pump. 


F you want to gain ſomething of ano- 

ther, firſt of all think of ſomething yow 

can make him want to gain of you; if you 
would be tickled, tickle firſt. 

* By G—, I' love you, Mr. Coch, (ſaid 
Sir Godfrey Kneller to Cock the auctioneer ) 
and I will do you good ; but you muſt do 
ſomething for me too, Mr. Cock; one 
hand can waſh the face, but two hands 
waſh one another.“ Pope. 

Old Jacob Tonſon got a great many fine 
pictures, and two of himſelf, from Sir God- 
| frey Kneller, by this means. Sir Godfrey 
was very covetous, but then he was very 
vain, and a great glutton; ſo he played 
theſe paſſions againſt the other; beſides tel- 
ling him he was the greateſt maſter that 
eyer was, ſending him, every now and then, 

a haunch 


e 
a haunch of veniſon, and dozens of excel- 
lent claret. O my G—, man,” ſaid he 
once to Vander Gucht, this old Jacob loves 
me; he is a very good man; you ſee he 
loves me, he ſends me good things ; the ve- 

niſon was fat.” Ditto. 


* Old Geehze, the ſurgeon, got ſeveral 
fine pictures. of him too, and an excellent 
one of himſelf; but he had them cheaper, 
for he gave nothing but praiſes ; but then, 
his praiſes were as fat as Jacob's veniſon ; 
neither could be too fat for Sir Godfrey*.” 
Ditto, 


[* One of the ſons of this Mr. Geekie, the late a- 
miable Dr. William Geekie, (firſt an officer in general 
Pepper's regiment of dragoons, when fellow of Queen's 
College, Cambridge, and afterwards, taking orders, 
chaplain to archbiſhop Yake, and prebendary of Can- 
terbury) had ſome ſhare in theſe praiſes, by the fol- 
lowing epigram; which, however, far from being fat 
and fulſome, is equally delicate and juſt : 


While meancr artiſts labour hard to trace 
7 he outward lines and features gf a face, 
Your magic pencil, Kneller, takes the foul, 
And «when you paint the man, you paint him Whole. 


On reading it, „“ Send the young man to me,” 
ſaid Sir Godfrey, I'll give him his picture. The 
pictures above-mentioned are now at lady Head's, at 
Canterbury, the doctor's ſiſter.] 


83 LXIX. Na- 


2 


4 


LXIX. 


Naturam expellis fared, tamen uſque recurret. 


HoR. Er. L 10. 24+ 


M HEN Lewis XIII. was at "RY eve 
of his end, and had paſſed through 


all * ceremonies, and finiſhed his accounts 


with God and the world, he caſt his eye on 
the duke of Beaufort, whom he had not 
obſerved before, at the feet of his bed; he 


knew he ſaw his preſent ſtate with joy, and 


was impatient till he ſaw him dead; which 
ſo provoked him, that he forgot all his re- 
ſignation and charity, and cried, © Theſe 
fellows come to ſee when I ſhall die; ah! 
if I can but recover, Pl make them pay 
dear for their longing for my death.” Mat- 
teville, Mem. d Anne d' Autriche, T. I. p. 121, 


Which reminds me of what I heard a 
French officer, when I was abroad, tell of a 
common ſoldier of his regiment, who was 
mortally wounded, to whom the good ca- 
1 pauchin, 
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puchin, who performed thoſe offices, ad- 
miniſtered the ſacrament ; but firſt he told 
him, he muſt forgive all the world.” = 
„M Jes,“ ſays the poor fellow, I do for- 
give all the world, but ſuch a raſcal,” 
whom he named. Ah!” fays the eapu- 
chin, © but you muſt make no exceptions, 
and the more' he hath injured you, the more 
meritorious it will be, to pardon him.” 
[The fellow could not reliſh this doctrine ; 
but, at laſt, being preſſed by the good fa 
ther, and told be: might die before he had 
made his peace, he ſaid, Ha! mon reve- 
rend pere, je lui pardonne donc de tout mon 
cæur, ft je dois mourir; mais fi le bon Dieu me 
fait la grace de revenir, je jure de L tous les 


fun que je lui * la 8078 . 


2 Handel ſpoke out, when the prince of 
Wales told him he muſt inſiſt on his for- 
giving Gowupee ; he begged his royal highneſs 
would ſay no more on that ſubject; for that 
© he was a raſcal, who had abuſed his friend- 
ſhip, and, above all, had endeavoured to 
give his royal highneſs an ill impreſſion of 
him; and that he would never forgive him, 

even on his death- bed.“ Come, Mr. Han- 
del, ſaid the princeſs, I muſt interpoſe; 
M 4 I aſk” 
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I aſk it, as a favour, that you would for- 
give him,” * Madam,” lays the honeſt Saxon, 
* fince you command it, I will do it, * 
by G—, it is 22 | 


* 


Human nature is always the ſame, and 
differs not, in eſſentials, between the grea- 
teſt and the meaneſt, the learned and the 
ignorant, the wiſe and fools. 


„ 


9 . 


2 by ſhould Rome fall an 1 before its time? 
ADDISON, ET) 


NE of the ancient philoſophers or- 


dered, by his will, that his body 
ſhould be given to wild beaſts to devour, 


that he might ſtill be good for ſomething to 
the beaſts, as he had endeavoured 1 in his life 


to be to men.“ 


| cc A biſhop of this age, in a difeaſe from 


which he did not expect to recover, at Pa- 


dia, ordered his body to be delivered to the 
ſurgeons of that famous univerſity, to diſ- 


ſect, for the ſame n that he might be 


good 


„ 


good for ſomething as long as he could.“ 
St. Real, Critig. c. 2. This is ſtill better, but 


the ancients did not allow of human dit” 
ſections. 


11 
Dodtsors differ, 


OHN V, duke of Britany, marrying 
© his fon to 1/abella of Scotland, and 
enquiring concerning her qualitics, was aſ- 
ſured that ſhe did not want for beauty, and 
was well made, fo as to be likely to have 
children, but that ſhe had not much learn- 
ing, nor even knowledge of the world. 
© So much the better,” ſaid the duke, I do 
not deſire more ſenſe in a wife, than Juſt to 
know the difference between her huſband's 


waiſtcoat and ſhirt.” Bouchet, Annal. d' Aqui- 
taine. | 


The duke of Newcaſtle, whoſe wife was 
that famous learned dutcheſs, was much of 
the duke of Britany's mind ; for wen a 
friend complimented him on the great 
wiſdom of his wife; Sir,” ſaid the duke, 


a very 
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2 very wiſe woman is a very fooliſh thing.“ 
Mr. Felloꝛus. 


Learning, and parts, and all fine quali- 
ties whatſoever, are only inſtruments, and 
according as they are applied by prudence 
and the common ſenſe of the poſſeſſor, be- 
come uſeful or miſchievous to himſelf or 
others. 8 


*The marchioneſs of Sevigne, writing to 
the count de Buſſi Rabutin, praiſes him for 
giving his daughters learning, and not edu- 
cating them in that groſs ignorance to which 
others are accuſtomed; for, in fine, ſay 
what they will of the great book of the 
world, we muſt read others, to know how 
to read that,” Let. 98. 5 


LXXII. 4 


— 
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LXXII. 


4s Word in ſeaſon, Is Ar. 50. 4. 


Venerunt capiti cornua fera meoe 


Oviv. PINE III. 11. 6. 


Gentleman pretty much advanced 
in years had been in to Doctors 
Commons for a licence, and coming out full 
of the joys this magical ſcrawl, this philac- 
tery, was to procure him; and with * his 
brains” (as the Eaſterns ſay) © embalmed” 
with the ſoothing idea, an unlucky parrot, 
that hung out at one of the windows of 
thoſe chambers, cried, as he paſſed ; © Go, 
you cuckold !' The omen ſo confounded 
theſe gay contemplations, and ſo. humbled 
them at once to a calm but duſky thought- 
fulneſs, that he determined, in the __ to 
make no farther uſe of his new acquiſition.” : 


Mrs. Pinfold. 


What indiſcretion ! to teach parrots ſuch 
foul-mouthed language in Doctors Commons 
of all the places 1n the world ! 


LXXIII. Keep 


LXXIII. 


r them 2 etly in a pavilion from the firife of tongues, 


9 5 Pi. zi. 20. 


NE Lord, a farmer of Bletfo, had his 
eldeſt ſon taken violently ill of a 


fever, which he had got by lying along to 


weed on the wet ground; unluckily for the 
poor young fellow, there came, as in rainy 
weather too, a great number of crows and 


ravens about their farm-yard, which all the 
family took for ſo ſure a ſign that he was to 


die, by their crying, « pork ! pork ! [? (which 


"theſe country people have a notion 1s the 


moſt like human fleſh-of any animal's) that 
they ſaid, © it was to no manner of purpoſe 
to ſend for the apothecary (to Bedford, ſeven 
miles off) to a dead man;* and fo let the 
poor wretch lie © *till it ſhould pleaſe God 
to take him, as they piouſly waited, with- 
out any manner of help or aſſiſtance. At 
laſt a neighbouring clergyman riding by 
called in: and ſeeing how things were, made 
them inſtantly ſend away; the apothecary 
came; Good God,“ ſaid he, the lad is 

| delirious ! 
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delirious ! how long has he been taken? 
They very innocently informed him. Why, 
faid he, did not you have him bled ? he 
would have done well enough.*—He died. 
This was talked of; that Lord of Bletſo's 
eldeſt ſon was dead, and that he had had no 
care taken of him, from ſo abſurd a notion. 
Lord of Bletſo| why that muſt be Lord 
St. John of Bletſo : ; there is no other Lord of 
that title.“ So it ran all over the country 
that Mr. St. John was dead, and how,— 
* Aye,” ſaid one, © the gentry will believe 

ſuch fooliſh ſtories often more than the 
ſcripture. The next ſaid, © What a repro- 
bate Lord St. John was, he did not believe 
in God, and had been ſo barbarous as to 
let his eldeſt ſon die of a raging. fever, for 
want of help, he that was ſo rich!” And 
ſo, the beſt father, and the beſt-natured 
man living, and who never once had the 
leaſt doubt but that every thing he had ever 
heard of Chriſt and the goſpel was moſt in- 
fallible truth, was traduced without his ſo 
much as ever hearing of it, as a brute of 
unnatural cruelty, and a ardehe atheiſt.“ 
Mr. Walker, at —_ July 9, 1752. 


8 


The 
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The moral of this ridiculous (but true) 

ſtory is, that as abſurd and unjuſt as it ap- 
pears, it is the very caſe of every ſcandal, 
that a whole room hears with attention and 
complacency, and then propagates, propa- 
gates irrevocably ! the very caſe both as to 
blunder and malice; all the various kinds 
and inſtances have their elements ; and only 
differ in the degrees and proportions of 
theſe precious ingredients, with which this 
dark ſtiletto (in the hands often of not ill- 
meaning people, but only unreflecting and 
thoughtleſs) is poiſoned. 


Decipimur ſpecie. Hor. 


& FT is a fact (ſays St. Real) well known 

in hiſtory, that the Grand Signor of- 
fered his affiſtance to Henry IV. of France, 
at the time he was moſt preſſed by the 
league, Politicians have not been wanting 
to themſelves, in aſſigning their good rea- 
ſons for this voluntary propoſal. - Some 
| have attributed it to the ancient alliance of 
France with the Ottoman empire; others to 
the Turks reſentment, then freſh againſt 


the 
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the Spaniards, for their late defeat at Le: 
panto ; others, again, that the king being 
at that time a Huguenot, he was an enemy 
to the Pope as well as they. There was no 
truth in all this plauſible reaſoning. The 
miniſter himſelf, who ſent this offer to his 
court from Conſtantinopie, declares the mo- 
tive to have been no other, than that 
prince's particular averſion to the word 
league.” St. Real, Diſc. 1. 


Theſe are the ambaſſador's own words. 
He had an idea, probably, of a certain 
kind of combination af the great againſt 
their prince, which is what the Turkiſh go- 
vernment has moſt to fear. 


We ſee men act inconſiſtently every day, 
and even the wife and good do a thouſand 
things from mere idleneſs or caprice; and 
yet we conſtantly reaſon on their actions, as 
if we were ſure they always ated a 
tently. 


« do not know what prince that was, 
who, ſeeing a prieſt faſt afleep in a church, 
through which he was accidentally paſſing, 
gave him a canonry, which happened to 

” be 
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be then vacant, one of the moſt conſidera: - 
ble of that church for dignity and revenue 
that it may be ſaid,” (ſaid the king) © that 
fortune came to him in his ſleep.” Sf. 
Real, ib, It would have been full as well 
if he had done it, that he might, for the 
future, have a warm ſtall to ſleep in.” 
This would alſo have been a joke upon the 
clergy, which is, ip/o facto, wit by preſcrip- 
tion. However, either of theſe was a 
ſhorter way than examining into merit. 


« As a friend of mine who was in Ruſſia 
in the time of czar Peter the Great, and who 
knew him very well, and was, with other 
Engliſh merchants, frequently 1n his parties 
of diverſion, was accompanying him through 
the apartments, after a debauch of drinking, 
a poor wretch happening to lie aſleep in one 
of the lobbies, the czar, in gaiety of heart, 
drew his ſabre, and, cutting off his head, 
turned to them, and, laughing, ſaid. 1 
cannot but think how that fellow will ſtare 
when he wakes, and finds his head gone.” 


Merit is a good pretext for approbation 
and encouragement, but theſe are generally 
| beſtowed on other qualities, that happen to 
Ty 
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tally with our humours, or intereſt, or ſortie 


preſent accidental view, better. And fo too; 
what appears to us to be virtue or vice in 


another, (nay, and ofteri in ourſelves) and; 5 
perhaps, is ſo; it is not in the manner, nor 


in the degree, that it appears. We are per- 
petually liable to miſtake in theſe; and 
what ſeem great virtues, if traced back to 
their ſources, are often only plauſible; and 
great vices would admit of ſtrange and 
very great alleviations, to any that could 
poſſibly put themſelves in the very ſame 
ſituation with thoſe who commitred them, 
and be themſelves the criminal *, 


<« Car any thing be more plauſible than 
the magnanimity of Fulvia, the- wife of 
Marc Antony, who, forgetting all her huſ- 
band's injuries and infults with Cleopatra, 


in Egypt, eſpouſed his cauſe ſo vigorouſly 


againſt Auguſtus ? only that we learn, from 
ſome other circumſtances, very authenti- 
cally, and from an undoubted epigram of 


* The ſecret hiſtory of Zo/imus is a perpetual lam- 


Poon on the plauſible appearances of great actions. 


— > Auguſtus 


T2 = 
Auguſtus himſelf, * which happens unluckily 
to be preſerved by Martial, that the whole 
of this heroic zeal was not conjugal affec- 


tion, conſtancy, and duty, but revenge for 


Auguſtus's having ſighted her advances 
ſome time before, and declined paying, with 


his perſon, in aſſiſting Her 1 to revenge thoſe 


inſults in kind. 


[* Inſtead of the Latin, hy it much more de. 
cently expreſſed in Engliſh. 


While from his conſort falſe Antonius flies, 

And doats on * Glaphyra's far brighter eyes, 
Fulvia proc her female arts prepares, 

Repriſals ſeeks, and ſpreads for me her ſnare: + 

« The buſoand' s falſe ”* But why muſt I endure 
This nauſeous plague, or her revenge procure? 
' What tho? ſhe aſe ! How hap} ere my doom, 

Should all the diſcontented wives of Rome 
Repair to me in crowds, when ſcorn'd at home ! 

« *Tis war,” fhe ſays, ** if I refuſe her charms? 

Let's think—ſpe's ugly—trumpets, ſound to arms. 

Hughes .] 


2 The poetica name for Citheris, an actrefs, of whom Antony 
was enamoured. Virgil conſoles Gallus for her infidelity, in the 
IXth eclogue, under the name of Der. 


A 
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LXXV. 


— Fas atque a exiguo fine Widinun 
aner 


HoR. Op I. 18. 10. 


HE poor never fairly forgive the rich 

their conveniences and ſuperiority, 

but are ſure, on every occaſion where acci- 
dent, or the preſent want theſe may have 
of their more important ſervice, gives them 
an opportunity, to ſeize on the advantage, 
and exert their own pride and little tem- 
porary boaſt of power. Lord Carpenter, 


at a Weſtminſter election, where both par- 
ties puſhed and were puſhed vehemently, 


could not prevail on four ſturdy butch- 
ers to poll as he would have them, but 
by letting them ride-in his coach, and him- 
ſelf walle: at the horſes heads and lead them.” 


Our reſentments do not ariſe from the faults 


themſelves, but from the manner in which 
they affect us. We conceive the moſt bit- 
ter and irreconcileable hatred againſt a man 
who hath only put a_ contemptuous ſlight 
upon us, though attended with no ſort of 
crime, and yet can fee a friend, whom we 
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| ſhall at the ſame time call our ſecond ſelf, 


abuſed in a moſt eſſential manner by a vil- 
lain, with great coolneſs and indifference, 
and perhaps compliment ourſelves over and 
above with our chriſtian charity and for- 
giveneſs. There is a vaſt difference between 


our ſecond-ſelves and our firſt : Proximus, 


longo ſed proximus intervallo. 


4.1.1 remember going by one evening, as 
a gentleman was diſputing with a ſaucy fel- 


low of a hackney coachman who demanded 
evidently more than his fare; people crowd- 
ed about, and as they were preſently con- 
vinced that the gentleman was wronged, 


called the coachman a raſcal, and bade him 


take what the gentleman offered him. 
Look you there,” ſaid the gentleman to 
the coachman, the very mob take my part.“ 

Mob l' cried the people, d 


n you!“ 
and gave him a great blow on the head, and 
bade the coachman * not bate him a farthing 
of his demand, for that it was no more than 
his due.” Mr, Ralph, 


LXXVII Vinum 


C a } 


LXXVII. 


Aitium cauſa decoris erat. 
| Ovp. AMOR. III. 1. 10, 


S ſome TT have the happy art of 
repairing a fault, ſo as to be more be- 

loved than if they ad never committed it; 

fo others have as ungracious a manner even 
of conferring or receiving civilities. 


“King Charles 1s queen had a great 
fancy for a fine diamond, but too much mo- 
ney being aſked, ſhe refuſed it. The king, 
ſome time after, hearing of her liking it, 
bought it, and coming into her dreſſing- 
room, with the fondneſs of a good-natured 
huſband, put it down her boſom: it felt 
cold, which made her ſhrink ; on which it 
fell down lower, and ſo hurt her; the king 
ſeeing her out of humour, told her what it 
was. You have done it like a fool,” ſaid 
ſhe, as you do every thing elſe.” Rev. 
Mr. Maunder. 
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Proprio r intelligendi uf mea fert opinio, ambiiu. 
QoinT, XII. 10. 


Nſtead of wt the poet's own 
4 reflections (ſays Hurd on Horace's Art 
of Poetry) the method which common ſenſe 
and common criticiſm would preſcribe, the 
world hath been naufeated with inſipid lec- 
tures on Ariſtotle and Phalareus, whoſe ſolid 
ſenſe hath (in their remarks on Horace) been 
ſo attenuated and ſubtiliſed by the delicate / 
operation of French critique, as hath even 
| gone fome way towards bringing the art 1t- 
ſelf into pute n introd. Ep. ad 
Piſones. 55 


This is the very thing which Warburton, 
and this imitator of him, are doing. They 
have introduced a new kind of criticiſm, in 
which they diſcover views and purpoſes the 
authors never had, and they themſelves ne- 
ver believed they had, nay that they do not 
deſire you ſhould believe they had; but 
conſider them as the refinements of their 

own 
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own delicate conceptions; only taking hints 
from theſe authors, to ſhew how much 
higher they themſelves would have carried 


the ſame ideas, which thoſe had ſtruck out 


indeed, but did not know how to wake the 
moſt uſe of. 


Bentley began this in Milton, and, like what 
is ſaid of ſome of the great writers among 
the ancients, both began and perfected the 
art. Warburton's diſcoverinit the regula- 
rity” of Pope's Eſſay on Criticiſm, and“ the 
whole ſcheme” ot his Eſſay on Map, I happen 
to know to be mere abſurd refinement in 
creating conformities, and that, from Pope 
himſelf, though he thought fit to We 
them afterwards, 


By this method of overlooking the plain 
and ſimple meaning, which preſents itſelf at 


firſt ſight (as that of good authors always 


does, and is the end of writing, and of 
words themſelves, only that there 1s no cre- 
dit to be gained in diſcovering what any 


one elſe could diſcover) with proper talents, 
a good deal of imagination, and more vani- 


ty, it- might clearly be ſhewn that Pope's 
* * Criticiſm | is, indeed, an Egay on Man, 
„ _ 


A 
\ 


( o&@ 


and his Eſ on Man was, really, deſigned, | 


by the deep author, for an Art of Criticiſm. 


I know that theſe would not be more falſe 
than the aſſertion and ſophiſtry in proving 
i the regularity” of his Art of Criticiſm, 
ſince he, when often ſpeaking of it, (before: 


he ſo much as knew Warburton) ſpoke of 


it always, as an “ irregular collection of 
thoughts, thrown together as they offered 
themſelves, as Horace's Art of Poetry was,” 
he ſaid, © and written in imitation of that 
irregularity,” 
ſaid was beautiful. 


As for his Eſſay on Man, as I was Wit- 
neſs to the whole conduct of it in writing, 
and actually have his original MSS. for it, 


from the firſt ſcratches of the four books, 
to the ſeveral finiſhed copies, (of his own 


neatand elegant writing theſe laſt) all which, 
with the MS. of his Eſay on Criticiſm, and 


which he even admired, and 


— ns 
. 


ſeveral of his other works, he gave me him 


ſelf, for the pains I took in collating the 


whole with the printed editions, at his re- 
queſt, on my having propoſed to him the 
© making an edition of his works in the 
manner of Boileau's ;?? as to this nobleſt of 
his works, I Ano that he never dreamed 
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of the ſcheme he afterwards adopted, per- 
haps for good reaſons, for he had taken 
terror about the clergy, and Warburton him- 
elf, at the general alarm of its fataliſm, and 
deiſtical tndenays of which however we 
talked with him (my father and I) fre- 
quently at wichenham, without his appear- 
ing to underſtand it otherwile, or ever think- 
ing to alter thoſe paſſages, which we ſug- 


geſted as what might ſeem the malt ex- 
ceptionable. 


Hurd's introducing his conjecture, (far- 
fetched ſurely, and without all grounds) 
on the opening of the Third Georgic, and the 
Temple of the Muſes, which he tranſports 
from Greece to Mantua, and his criticiſm of 
the three verſes, are a mere mimickry of 
Warburton and Bentley. 


What muſt theſe great writers have been 
in point of clearneſs, the firſt virtue of writ- 
ing, and its only end! if they have not 
been underſtood, with the attention of all 


the men of taſte and learning, for ſeventeen 
hundred years! | | 


| Yet theſe new critics only a by prophane 
authors, what the R omiſh clergy began to 


do 
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do very early by the ſacred ; introducing for- 
ced and far- fetched interpretations to ſerve 
their ſchemes of bigotry and power, and 
| eſtabliſh an hierarchy, gradually founded on- 
theſe doctrines that they afterwards did not 
fo much as pretend were there, but boldly 
aſſerted the church's own authority and ar- 
bitrary right to impoſe, till it hath at length 
grafted, or rather entirely new-founded, the 
moſt ambitious and perſecuting fyſtem of, 
public worſhip that ever exiſted, on the 
moſt ſimple and humane of all religions, 
whoſe corner- ſtones are humility and cha- 
rity; and that with the text itſelf ſtaring 
them in the face | 


LXXIX. Fair 
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LXXIX. 


Fair Decency, celeſtial maid, 
Deſcend from henv'n to beauty's aid; 
Tho beauty may beget defire, 

*Tis thou muſt fan the lo ver's fre; 
For beauty, like ſupreme dominion, 

1s beſt ſupported by opinion | 
1f Decency brings no ſupplies, 
Opinion fails, and beauty dies. 


Swirr, Strephon and Chloe. 


ECENCY. mond over. attend onall 
our other qualities, however excel- 
lent, to make them amiable and reſpected, 


as the decent Graces always waited on V. enus. 
Her. O. I. 4. 6. 


- hows a in every thing (or ought to be, 
for every thing is capable of it) a certain 
elegance, a delicacy, a neatneſs, a poliſn, that 
can alone make it agreeable; and cannot 
ſubſiſt, or be preſerved, without a certain 
degree of attention; which, far from a con- 
ſtraint, for this would defeat its own pur- 
pole, to —— whoſe lucky form of mind, 


and 
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and perſon is meant by nature to engage, 
will be unſought and eaſy. 

The ſame is above all in love, and moſt 
in decent married love, in friendſhip, in 
relations, from maſter to ſervant, in all 
connections between man and man. 


But we are liable, from the very lazineſs 
and indolence of our nature, to fall into a 
certain careleſfneſs, and habitual inatten- 
tion, which, by degrees, degenerates into a 
familiarity, and treating thoſe we are per- 
petually with as ourſelves, which never 
fails of producing a diſregard that borders 
very nearly on contempt ; not that we de- 
ſpiſe ourſelves for what we are ſo over-well 
acquainted with, but we ſhall infallibly 
loſe our reſpe& for others for the ſame, 


and ſhall as ſurely loſe that of others for 
. ; 


Do not we ſee, that a muzzy fellow, who 
has nothing in him, ſhall conſtantly gain a 
ſort of reſpect, and an opinion of wiſdom, 
only from his miſtaking himſelf firſt to be 
wiſe; and then, in conſequence of that opi- 
nion of his, by affecting a grave and ſolemn 

deportment 
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deportment and mien, (which is the more 
impoſing, as it comes from the heart, and 
is the effect of his on conviction firſt) ſe- 
duce others to ſuppoſe there is ſomething 
more than they ſee, and, in time, begin to 
ſee ſomething more than there is, that war- 
rants his own, and the opinion he hath, by 


this flow and ſure met cajoled others 
into. 


& Juſt ſuch a one was Hugh Howard, 
who, by means of his name, and affecting 
to be of the Norfo/k family, a ſmall eſtate 
of a gentleman, a ſolemn air, and flow diſ- 
courſe, with a very moderate ſmattering of 
| polite Knowledge, covered ſo well an ex- 
treme ignorance and illiteracy, that he ea- 
ſily paſſed for a leading virtuoſo with the 
nobility, and was even enough conſidered 
as a ſcholar by Bentley himſelf, to make uſe 
of his negociation with Tonſon, which pro- 


duced that precious edition of his of 
Milton.“ 


© But was not Bentley himſelf a glaring 
inſtance of the effect of a ſteady ſupercilious 
air of learning, that, aſſuming all to itſelf, 
received all from others? which could ne- 
ver 
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ver have been effectually brought about, 
but from being firſt himſelf perſuaded of 
what he would perſuade them ; and would 
have carried it all his life, if he had kept 
to his Greek and Latin; but, unhappily, 
his emptineſs, wantonly becoming familiar, 
in Engliſo, courted the contempt it met 
with; and even though many of thoſe who 
had been ſo long ſeduced, ſheltered them- 
ſelves under the ſtill-impoſing maſk of 
learned dulneſs, and grave foppery, the 
moſt nauſeous of all foppery ! as Dr. M. 
told me, he muſt needs confeſs, his old 
friend had failed in Milton, but was an ex- 
cellent critic in the learned languages. 
© Such,” ſaid I, doctor, as I always told 
you I thought him here, and you now find 
him Here; and, depend upon it, doctor, a 
man that is a fool in Engliſb, will never be 
a wit in Greek and Latin,” But 


Dulneſs is ſacred in a grave diving 


| Pope, 


and, in proportion, in all other grave charac- 
ers. To gain reſpect, be grave. A merry 
fellow, let him have what qualities he will, 
may be loved, but never reſpected ; whereas 
a grave fellow, without one valuable quality, 

| and 
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and whoeven poſſeſſes the leaſt what he moſt 


pretends to, provided he is in earneſt him- 
ſelf, (for | 


Si wis me flere, dolendum eft 
Primum 2 71bi— Hor.) 


will certainly * up fools enough that 
will reſpect him, and his good ſober empty 
ſenſe; and thoſe who ſee through him will 
be borne down by numbers, and their pro- 
teſt appear envy. Be grave, if your point 
be reſpect. Do not we fee, that even the 
men of the greateſt real abilities, and em- 
ployed in the moſt important affairs, nay, 
and who are the moit ſtraitened for time, 
are yet obliged to the farce of gravity, 'and 
to be conveyed to Weſtminſter as flowly as 
their horſes can drag them? Conſider how 
few people dare truſt themſelves, or are ca- 
pable of thinking for themſelves ; and, of 
thoſe few, how very few have reſolution to 
oppoſe or contradict the torrent of opinion, 
or are not really lulled by that moſt epide- 


mical diſtemper, even to human nature it- 
felt, lazineſs. | 


Appearance bribes the imagination, which 
bath a range influence on, and violently. 
2 
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prepoſſeſſes the judgment. Gravity is wifs 
dom's appearance, and very ſtage-dreſs; and 
if it has juſt ſenſe enough to keep its own 
counſel, and not nne wanton with ſuc- 
ceſs, will maintain its firſt hold a long time; 
and, without much merit, will muſter with 
what it repreſents ; whereas the moſt learned 
and upright judge would obtain no reſpect 
to his perſon and qualities, if he was to ſit 
on the bench in his waiſtcoat and night- cap. 
But if gravity alone, which is a baſtard de- 
cency, can acquire, and for ſome time ſup- 
port, reſpect, what will the true, when the 
genuine effect of ſenſe and virtue! 


land kal is found in the perſon and real 
and unblemiſhed worth of a ſincere chri- 
ſtian, on principle and ſelf-eſtabliſned con- 
viction, void of ſuperſtition; with the mitis 
ſapientia of that charming character; ſuch 
is the height of what human nature can 
at preſent attain; and ſuch can no more fail 
of reſpect, nay, a ſhadow of the only au- 
thentic reſpect we feel for God himſelf, than 
the real body can do of its ſhadow ; as ſuch 
would be a godlike man, 


LXXX. De- 


Cas I 


LXXX. 


Derrahere & 3 pellem nitidus qua * per ora 
1 Ne 


Hon. SAr. II. 1. 64. 


REAT atchievements and rich robes 
cover the man, but do not loſe him, 


* to himſelf, or ig own natural qua- 


They are not always the moſt 1 important, 
and the moſt uſeful ſervices, that are the 
moſt acceptable, and the beſt rewarded ; 
| thoſe which humour the little but intimate 
paſſions, which are indeed the man, are 
more grateful often than thoſe which ho- 
nour and aggrandiſe the king; for let a 
king be as much king as he will he is ſtill 
more a man. Beſides that theſe are accom- 
panied with, and are encumbered by, no jea- 
louſies, either in point of glory or ſafety. 
Thole great and conſpicuous actions fhew 
fair and glaring on the great ſtage, the leſſer 
commonly move the ſtrings behind the 
ſcenes. 


RN In 


—* 
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In like manner, we are not to judge 
of the man by the moſt conſiderable ac- 
tions *; ; In theſe he is in his ſtage-dreſs, 
and conſiders the world as obſerving every 
word and geſture ; but they are thoſe words 
and actions he thinks none ſee or hear, and 
when he is gone behind the ſcene ; and for 


the ſame reaſon they are no more the moſt 


important people who are the judges of the 
man, but his ſervants, and thoſe who note 
him when he ſuppoſes none obſerve, and 
therefore i is quite off his guard; 


Who ee, when he is ſeen leaft wiſe. 
Milton, P. L. VIII. 578. 


Theſe, if they have ſkill and 8 ſee 
the greateſt perſonages, and thoſe whom the 


world moſt conſiders, undreſſed and makin 


ducks and drakes.“ Hor. S. II. 1. 7 I. Roche- 
faucault ſays, ſomewhere, that a great man 
has nobody to fear ſo much, for his charac- 
ter, as his valet- de- chambre. The more he 
winds himſelf up and ſtrains the chords for 


the public, the more he lets himſelf down; 


as I have been aſſured that Prior, after 


* Unthought of frailties cheat us in the wiſe. 
Pope, Ep. to lord Cobham, 128. 15 


having 
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having ſpent the evening with Oxford, Boling- 


broke, Pope, and Swift, would go and {| moke 
a pipe, and drink a bottle of ale, with a 


common ſoldier and his wife in Long-Acre, 


before he went to bed ;* not from any re- 
mains of the lowneſs of his original, as one 
ſaid; but, I n that his faculties 


Strain d to the Bei 2¹ 
In that celeftial colloguy ſublime, | 
 Dazzled and Jpent, Junk down and ſought repair, 


Milton, P. L. VIII. 454, 


for men cannot hold always on the ſtretch ; 
and 1 have heard that © Turenne, after his 
great fatigues and hurry of ſpirits in thoſe 
vaſt affairs he had the conduct of, would 
ſettle himſelf to reſt by the interpoſition of 
the trifling and empty amuſement of a filly 
novel before he got into bed, or elſe he 
could not ſleep,” 


I have often heard my father Scævola 
tell, (ſays the orator Craſſus in Cicero) that 
his father-in-law Lælius uſed commonly to 
go into the country with Scipio; and that 
there theſe great men would become as it 


were children again, in thoſe receſſes to 


which they had made their eſcape from the 
VER | city 
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city as from a priſon. I dare not fay it of 


ſuch men, but yet Scævola affirmed, that they 


would ramble on the Baian ſhore, and gather- 


ing ſlates and oyſter-ſhells, would unbend in 


plays that credulity itſelf would hardly be- 


lieve,” Cicero de Oratore, II. 


5 I have heard the like of Obioer Crom- 
well, who, when protector of the common-. 


wealth of England, would play at romps with 


his gueſts, and, that in the ſallies of their bo- 
dily wit, they would fling cuſhions and car- 
pets at one another.” Sr Thomas Frankland, 
and Mrs. Bendy/Þ, his grand-davughter *, 


Men love to be idle, or to have it in their 
power to be ſo when they will, without re- 
proaching themſelves, or being reproached 
by others, Idleneſs is a firſt principle in 
our very nature; we never quit it but by 
ſome force or other, and are contented to 
ſubmit to ſome uneaſineſs to avoid a greater. 
Theſe great characters, and thoſe people 
whom we honour, and are even obliged to, 
are a ſort of buſineſs to us, and the heavier, 
as they degrade us with ourſelves. We ne- 


[* See her character, by Mr. Say, in ä s Cor- 
re/ponaence, val. II. 2 | 
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ver can quite like thoſe who do fo, though 


we are aſhamed to own it, often even to our- 
ſelves, becauſe this ſtill degrades us more 
in our own opinion, which ſelf-love will 


either keep up, or be out of humour with 


that merit which will not ſuffer it. Whatever 
we may think ourſelves, we never ſincerely 
forgive others their ſuperiority over us, in 

any kind; and occaſion will always ſhew it 
to thoſe who can fee. T7 


Other people's virtues or accompliſh- 


ments may make us admire and even eſteem 


and honour them; but our good will and 
affection will be more likely obtained by 
ſome weak action or misfortune of ſuch. — 


We are charmed with thoſe little involun- 


tary compliments our friends make our va- 
nity or envy ; for we have great reſolution 
in bearing our friends follies and ſufferings, 
and we are not ſorry to ſee thoſe we moſt 
value come down to us a little now and 
then. The general opinion of Ariſizdes's pro- 


bity hurt thoſe very people who moſt ad- 


mired it, and moſt enjoyed the good effects 
of it. Whateyer other conveniences, the 
pride, which we never deſert, or its rights, 
ſuffered more in proportion. 


2 When 


„ Fa, * 
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When a great man, who hath been long 
envied, and thence hated, though admired, 
happens to ſuffer ſome ſevere affliction, it at 
once reconciles his very enemies, by mov- 
ing their compaſſion, which is a ſort of re- 
ſpectful contempt. *© Pericles, whole great- 
neſs the Athenians hated, only becauſe it put 
in evidence the littleneſs of every one of 
them, though it was all applied to their be- 
nefit, became their darling on the death of 

-his laſt ſon; at whoſe funeral he loſt all his 
former ſuperiority of foul, and appeared to 
them with the ſame weakneſs and paſſions 
a8 themſelves,” Plutarch, Pericles. 


1 misfortunes, to 
which all conditions are liable, keep us in 
humour _ a with one another. 


Miſi mutuo 1 miſeri, alim white alii potuiemus 


e, 2 Curt. V. 5 12. | 
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1 XXXI. 


— Fix credere poſſi 
Quan abi non is amicus. 


Hos. 8. I. 2. . 29. 


REC. de la Tour FOltergues, viſcount 
Turenne, marſhal of Frante, married, by - 
Henry TV.'s procurement; Charlotte de Ia 
Mark, dutcheſs of Bouillon, and ſovereign prin- __ 


ceſs of Sedan, ii whoſe right theſe titles and 
ſovereignties entered into his family, though 5 


he had no children by her; and, indeed, he | | 
ſeems, by the ftory, to have been more con: | 
cerned for glory than poſterity, fince he _ 
choſe to celebrate his wedding-night, by 
taking the fortreſs of Stenai by ftorm, having 
before made his diſpoſitions; and prepared 
every thing for this purpoſe, he privily, 
quitted the bride and all the company, 
who, with great anxiety, waited his return, 4 
aſtoniſhed at fo ſtrange an accident, and ab- vp 
ſolutely at a lofs to know what was become = 
of him; till they were informed, by the 
ſucceſs of. a moſt furious aſſault and fire, 
Us; - _ -- that 
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that he had been where they would leaſt 


have thought to have looked for him.” — 
Voltaire, not. Henriad. cant. VIII. v. 99. 


Heroes act in a ſuperior ſphere to the 
reſt of the world; their reaſon is not like 
the reaſon of others, and their conceptions 
are above the flight of ordinary men. Such 
alſo was that of the Brandenburg worthy, 


gecorded by the king of Pruſſia, in his 


*« Memoirs of his own family;“ who, be- 
ing famous for his military atchievements, 
fcorned the ſoft and over-effeminate cuſtom 


of the generality of mankind, who are 


wont to plod on. in the common track, and 
do juſt as their fathers had done; but he, 
having married the moſt beautiful princeſs 
of the age, went to bed to her, on his 
wedding - night, armed completely in ſteel. 


Memoirs of Brandenburg. 


Sir Thomas Hanmer's wearing a pair of 


white gloves, on the like occaſion, was but 


a faint copy of this heroic politenels. See 


* Hervey's Letter.” 


LXXXII.— Fe- 
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LXXXII. 


For who would hſe, 

| Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 
Thoſe thoughts that wander through eternity, _ 
To periſh rather, ſwwallow'd up and loft 
In the wide womb of uncreated night, 
Deveid 47. ſeuſe and mot ion? 


Mil r. P. L. II. 146. 


Elf- love, and idle fondneſs of life, (with 
whoſe enjoyments, however, we are per- 
petually quarrelling, and all along hurrying 
away, and ſhuffling off, as faſt as poſſible, 
and by all the means we can invent, 1n or- 
der to get at the next impatient moment) 
has not only ſuggeſted a future ſtate, in 
thoſe whoſe darkneſs, for want of revelation, | 
made it not only entirely precarious, but 
abſolutely void of all proof; but has ac- 
cordingly. put thoſe of them, who had 
power, upon ſchemes of lengthening out 
their date of tyranny, and ſeizing upon 
goods and ſervants for this pretended poſt- 
| humous world, and making proviſion, in 
their own manner, for a life of their own 
creating. 


As 
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As they took it for granted that they 
ſhould have the ſame paſſions and enjoy- 
ments in this new world to which they had 
been uſed in the old, they took care be- 
times to prepare wherewithall not only to ſa- 
tisfy theſe; and at their burial had all forts 
of proviſions and houſhold furniture, that 
they had been the moſt fond of, flung into 
their grave, or on their funeral pile, after 


them; but even their wives, ſervatits, and 


friends. Virg. An. VI. 653. 


Julius Ceſar ſays, * The Gals, their kings 
and chiefs, had a choſen number of thoſe 
whom they, from the occaſion, called their 
devoted friends, to whom they communicated 


all their own advantages and fiperiority i in 


life, ſo as that they enjoyed all in common 
with themſelves, on the condition of de- 


fending them from all misfortunes, or ſuf- 


fering them -together ; and at their deaths 
to accompany them on the ſame terms into 


the other world.“ Cæſar, B. Gal. III. 22. 


Val. 1 ſays the FIRE of the Celti- 
berians, and- Plutarch of © the Spaniards, 
among whom this poſthumous fidelity was 
called © making themſelves a libation, which 

they 


( 283 ) Wh 
they thus poured on the ſacrifice, of which 


their royal friend was the victim.“ Plutarch, 
Sertorius, (V.) p. 208. 


<« Sextus Pacuvius A himſelf, in this 
manner, to Auguſtus in full ſenate, and cal- 
led upon all the reſt to do the ſame; which 
piece of ſervile flattery actually took with 

ſo great a man as Auguſtus.” Dion. L. LIII. 
This cuſtom is practiſed at this day in ma- 
ny parts of the Eaſt and Wet Indies. 


c St. Paul, by a fine alluſion, calls him- 
ſelf ſuch, in regard of his great maſter, 
when he zealouſiy exhorts Timothy, and the 
reſt of the teachers, to purſue what he 
had hitherto ſo ardently perſiſted in: For 
my part,” ſays the apoſtle, ©I am -bectine 
a libation, and am actually pouring out on 
the ſacrifice, of which my maſter was the 
victim.“ *Eyo yp von g pas, that is to ſay, his 
miniſtry was drawing near an end with his 
life.“ II Tim. 4. 6. This is the beautiful 
meaning of that fine text of which the ſu- 
preme eleganceand juſtneſs are utterly loft 
to thoſe who cannot ſee the image and 
beautiful alluſion, for want of knowing this 
ancient cuſtom, which, at the time St. Pant 
wrote, was familiar to every one. 


LXXXIII. Datcis | 
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LXXXII I. | 


, 


| Dulcis enexpertis Ke potentis amici; 5 
Expertus metuit. 


Res Re- I. 18. 86. 


YSIMACHUS being in high good 

humour with the comedian Philip- 

1 aſked him, What preſent he ſhould 

make him? What, of all that was in his 

power, he ſhould beſtow on him? Any 

thing your majeſty pleaſes,” ſaid Philip- 
pides, but your ſecret,” Plut. Apoth, © 


It is a dreadful thing for a little man to 
have a great one in his power, becauſe it is 

a dreadful thing for a great man to be in 
the power of a little one. © Cardinal 
Richelieu having remarked, after Boiſrobert 
(a gentleman of wit, who uſed to divert 
him after his fatigues) was gone from his 
cabinet, that there had lain open on the 
table a certain treaty of great importance, 
ſent immediately after him; had him ar- 

' reſted, and clapped up in the Baſtile for ſe- 
| veral months, without ſeeing a human crea- 


ture, 
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ture, *till this affair was concluded, and then 
ſent for him, and made him his excuſes : 
Boiſrobert proteſted * he had never ſeen the 
paper.“ I believed ſo,” ſaid the miniſter, 
and was even pretty ſure of it, but I was 
not quite ſure.“ My father. 


Hliero, king of Syracuſe, ſaid. It was 
doing a friend an injury, to reveal his ſecret 
to him, for he put him in great danger of 
being, ſome time or other, either hated, or 
feared, or both, for it.” Plut. Apoth. A per- 
ſon lets himſelf into this ſecret, who offici- 
ouſly acquaints us of a calumny he has 
heard of us. We naturally diſike thoſe 
who tell us bad news, but beſides we con- 
ſider ſuch for the future as conſcious of this 
reproach, and perhaps beheving and fo 
ſpreading it, eſpecially if we do not take 
care to keep well with them, 


: RE 
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EXXXIV. 


Ruiſque Abi. 


4 HEODORIC, king of the Ofro- 

goths, in Itah, cut off a poor fel- 
low's head, for coming over to his own 
perſuaſion, which was Arian ; for, ſaid he, 
if you do not keep your faith with God, 
| how can I expect you ſhould keep it with 
me ?* Perhaps he was only Arian as king, 
as Henry IV. of France was a papiſt, who, 
when one of his party turned papiſt too, 
aſked him, what made him turn?“ 1 
could not follow a better example, ſaid 
the courtier, than your majeſty.* * Fool !* 
ſaid the king, have you a crown for it?“ 
Moreri. 


Milliam Rufus forced ſome Jews, who 
had been converted, to turn Fervs again; 
but he did this to keep his word, like an 
honeſt man, with the reſt of the Fes, 
whom he had promiſed to make their bre- 
thren return to them, for a ſum of money.” 
Rapin, from Eadmer, a contemporary guthor. 

h 8 By 
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By the way, Henry reaſoned well enough 
for a king, perhaps, in what he ſaid to his 
lord; but, in effect, this lord might have 
as ample a reward for his converſion as his 
king, in proportion to his ſphere ; and ſo 
too of thole in whatever rank, who venture 
their lives in the quarrels of kings; in re- 
ality, they no more ſacrifice themſelves to 
the ambition of theſe, than the kings ſacri- 
fice themſelves to the liberties, or glory, of 
their ſubjects. Both alike ſerve themſelves; 

they equally and mutually ſtand in need of 
the other's aſſiſtance; they each find their 
own account, and have no other view. 


LXXXV. 


Tov #&T& GAvTHY 0 | 
CalLIMACH, Epig. I 


Di/puting with greatly inferiors 10 like ſuing a beggah. 


8 HE great earl of Peterborough, who 

had much ſenſe, much wit; and 
much whim, leaped out of his chariot one 
day, on ſeeing a dancing-maſter, with 
pearl- coloured filk ſtockings, lightly ſtep- 
gets Ping 


cc 
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ping over the broad ſtones, and picking his 

way in extreme dirty weather, and ran after 
him, (who ſoon took to his heels) with his 
drawn ſword, in order to drive him into 
the mud; but into which he, of courſe, : 
followed him himſelf.” The dancing-ma- 
ſter (whoſe ſtage-dreſs was this ſpruceneſs) 
had, indeed, ſhewn as much good judg- 
ment in his ſtation, in avoiding the mud, 
as my lord did a bad one in his, in running 
into it. On the contrary, diſputing with a 
vaſtly ſuperior, is as imprudent in another 
light; as © he well ſaw, who gave up his 
rightueſs in the argument to Auguſtus's 
_ eorongneſs, * becauſe,” ſays he, © I will not 
contend with a man who can call forty le- 
gions to prove him in the right.“ 


LXXXVI. 


One would not, ſure, be Pet when one's dead. 
PoPE. 


Lady's beauty is dear to her in 
4 whatever ſituation,” ſays St. Evre- 
mond, even in ſickneſs; and if her ſickneſs 
1s ſuch as to occaſion her death, her laſt 


groan 


( 2096: } 
groan will not be ſo much for the loſing her 
life as her beauty.” 


« Mrs. Burnet, daughter of dean Stan- 
Lope,“ was a lovely woman: when ſhe died 
worn out with a long and painful ſickneſs, 
in her laſt faintings, as they rubbed her 
temples with Hungary water, ſhe begged 
them not, for © that it would make her hair 
grey.” . Lucy. 


T Miſs Kan bene; * 2itinguiſhed for "I anda 


wit, good-humour, ſinging, &c. uſed to be frequently 
at lady Lucy's, when my father ſupped, for many 

years, every Friday with Sir Berkeley, at which time 
he paid her a tranſitory poetical compliment, entitled 
By a married man. She afterwards married | biſhop 
x" fer s eldeſt ſon, who fell in love with her. It was 
a very advantageous match, for her, and he à moſt 
agreeable and worthy man; but ſhe, having a prior 
attachment, Which could __ no means take — 
pined in thought, and died. 1 | 
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LXXXVII. 


F the Lord avere plea ſed to till us, he would not gave 
received a burut offering and a meat-offering at our 
hands. . 


8 did that foohſh tyrant, James II, 
who had the unfeeling cruelty to re- 
ceive his nephew, the poor duke of Mon- 
month, at his feet, when condemned to death; 


and then, after hearing his ſubmiſſion £4 


ſupplications, to ſend him away to be be- 
headed: which barbarous abſurdity, per- 
haps, coſt him his crown; for if Monmouth 
had been living, there would have been a 
party, which could never have been ſtrong 
enough to have hurt Fames, but would have 
ſo divided the intereſt of William, that he 
could not have made any conſiderable fi- 


Sure, nor would probably have attempted 


an invaſion. 


LXXXVIII. 
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LXXXVIIL 


— Prob ſevior enſe 
Parcendi rabies !—— 
CLA. in Rorix. . 236. 


"HEN felons, in queen Aune's war, 
were pardoned for tranſportation, 
and ſent to Flanders for recruits, the duke 


of Marlborough uſed to ſay, Why did they 


not hang them at home? Top only give 
me the trouble to do it here.“ 


I do not know whether lord chief juſtice 
 Raymond's maxim (and he was a very good- 
natured man) was not the beſt, ' © Never to 
pardon a firſt offence at all,* for rogues cer- 
tainly never correct themſelves ; partly be- 
cauſe it is their natural bent; and becauſe in- 
deed when they are once in this courſe, they 


cannot get out, as having now no other em- 


ployment, nor being able to get into any, 
as they have loſt their character, and what 
is, if poſſible, ſtill more irreeoverable, be- 

1 1 
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ing out of the train of induſtry, and the ſet 


of people who could bring them into it 
again. But then mercy, as it is called, hath | 


this cruel effect, that the almoſt certain 


hope of being pardoned the firſt crime, 


draws in numbers of the unwary to com- 


mit ſuch, as promiſing themſelves ſecurity 
for that; whereas, without this decoy they 

might have been terrified from the approach 
to a wretched crooked-lane, a cal de ſac, that 
has a tempting entrance, but no exit at all. 


Perhaps this moſt plauſible quality, that 
we call mercy, might, upon a ſtrict and 
accurate ſcrutiny, come out a ſplendid vice; 
and would be found to be only the turning 
looſe a parcel of raſcals to prey a little 
longer on the innocent and induſtrious.— 
All that can be indeed reaſonable in this 
dazzling notion of mercy, which 1s the par- 
doning a criminal, and giving him an oppor- 
tunity to repent and become an uſeful mem- 
ber of the ſociety, inſtead of cutting him 
off at once, is, and can be, only built on 
ſome favourable circumſtances that make 
ſuch his future conduct likely; but this is 
not mercy, it is juſtice, it is what he has 
a right to; if there are no ſuch, what we 

7 are 


(I 2 ©: 
are pleaſed to give out for mercy, is a mere 
ungrounded and arbitrary partiality, and an 
unwarrantable indulgence of our own child- 
iſh compaſſion ; or elſe of our vanity, to 
obtain a character of good-nature and hu- 
manity, at the expence of the public, whom 


we expole to a ſort of decimation, and to 


take their chance wherever the criminal's 
next malignity or want may happen to 
light; ſuch mercy is on the. ſame footing 
and principle as the ſparing a mad dog, 
which it 1s the intereſt, and right, of a whole 


village or town to have knocked on the 
head. 


* King Charles II. pardoned a man of 


quality, who had killed his antagoniſt 
in a duel, baſely; this was the action of a 


mild and merciful prince, and he was 
praiſed accordingly for this moſt ſhining 
jewel in his crown.* Some time after, this 
ſame perſon having murdered another, lord 
Rocheſter ſaid to him; It was not my 
e but your majeſty, that killed this 
man.“ N father. 
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1 LXXXIX. 


— Vite me  redde priori. 


_ Er. J. = 95+ 


R. 7 empeſt — by one ik 
LYLE porter reſting himſelf, with his 
104d by him, groaned aloud, and * wiſhed 
he had five hundred pounds.“ Why,” ſays 
Tempeſt, I will give you five hundred 
pau, and now what will you do with it?“ 
Oh, ' ſays the porter, T will ſoon tellyow 
what I will do with'it: Firſt, I will have a 
pint of ale, and a toaſt and nutmeg, every 
morning for my breakfaſt.. Well, and 
what time will you get up?“ Oh, Thave 
been uſed to be os at five or ſix o clock, ſo 
I will do that now.“ Well, what will you 
do after breakfaſt: „ 6 Why, I will fetch a 
walk till dinner.” And what will you have 
for dinner ? * Why, I will have a good 
dinner; I will have good roaſt and boiled 
beef, and ſome carrots and greens—and- I 
will have a full Hot every day—and then I 
will ſmoke a pipe.“ Well, 2 then, per- 
haps you will take a dap. May be I 

„„  @& 
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may no, I will not take a hap's 1 wilt: 


fetch another walk till fupper.“ Well, 


and what will you have for ſupper ?* © Why, 

E do not know I wilt have more beef, if 
E am a hungry; or elſe Iwill have a Welſh: 
rabbit, and another full pot of beer. 
Well, and then ?? © Why then I will go 


to bed, to be ſure. © Well, but will not you 


have a wife too?“ Oh, d——2 it, maſter, 
I have got one.“ Pray how much now 


: may you earn a\ week by your bufineſs:?*. 


* Why, maſter, I can make you eighteen 
ſhillings a week. Why, will not you be 
tired now, do you think, after a little while, 
in doing nothing every day ?* Why, I do 
not know, maſter, I have been thinking 

ſo.“ © Well then, let me propoſe a ſcheme 
to you.“ With all my heart, maſter.'— 


Why, you can do all this every day, ay 


vou are, and employ your time into the 
bargain. Why, really ſo I can, maſter, 


1 chink, and ſo e e. again, and 


thank: W 

„This voneſt fellows (who was much wifer 
than Fyrrbus on a like oecaſion) determined, 
as I believe would for the moſt part be 


_ if people were 2 and unbi- 


X * "aſſed 
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aſſed to weigh on both ſides. They would 
find that providence was their beſt friend, 
in not curſing their ſhort-ſighted | ſchemes 
with compliance; as Jupiter, in that fine 
table, did Semele, who ſaw her wiſh in one 
view only, but did not conſider that the 
00 bright inflamed embrace which was only 
the © glow of divine paſſion for a goddeſs, 
(which her fond lover tempered as much as 
poſſible to her bearing) would ſcorch "wp 
a mortal to a cinder. | Ovid, __ r Rept 
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Wie de  quoque vir 0, et cui , be vidate. 3 
en Er. 1. 18. 68. 


SOLOMON adviſes us, Not to to b 
the king in the hearing of the fowls of 
the air ;* (Eccleſ. X. 20.) and Marcus An- 
toninus e We ſhould: not blame the 
ations of the great, even in our-own hear- | 
ing.“ (Reflect. VIII.) Theſe to be ſure; but 
it is ridiculous to make an enemy, at any 
rate, wantdnly, and in gaiety of heart, be- 
cauſe there is no man ſo inſignificant at pre- 
ben, but may come, re es frequent rota- 
* tions | 


- 
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tion, and toſs of things, to be a moff uſe- 

ful friend, or pernicious enemy; none ever 
repented the not having made a ſevere joke 
on another, but thouſands and thouſands 
have, and bitterly, the having made ſach, 

where they little dreamed, at the time, of 
ever hearing of it again. They often hap- 
pen unluckily too in a private party, as one 
may call it, of raillery ; for want of know- 
ing the whole of the company, eſpecially if 
a large one, and what ae, _ 
pu to be een ane bh 
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988 When the güde n was ambaſ- 
ſador in France, from Chriſtina queen of 
Szweden, his lady, who was a woman of in- 
finite merit,“ happening to be very large of 
perſon, a young fellow of quality freingy her 

in the circle, and not knowing her, turned 
to another young gentleman who ſtood next 

him, and aſked him, If he knew who that 
great Flanders mare was?“ Les, Sir,“ ſaid 
he, it is madame the ambaſſadreſs of Swe- 
den, and my mother.“ NY father.—— The 

ſtory of Sir Samuel Garth's blunder upon 
blunder of thin kind 1 is well known. 
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* A famous Spaniſh n making the 
elogy of St. Roch on his feſtival, at this 
Gint's great church at Cadiz, in preſence of 
a great number of French officers, as well as. 
the conſul and merchants of that nation, af- 
ter having laid himſelf out in the moſt ex- 
travagant and romantic praiſes of his ſub- 
ject, to a crowded audience of the firſt diſ- 
tinction, as well natives as foreigners, and 

quite exhauſted all his eloquence, cloſed the 
Whole with: this apoſtrophe to his hearers; 

© Yes, gentlemen, all that I have been ſay- 

ing to you in honour of this great faint, 
and whatever I could ſtill add, is ſo infi- 
nitely beneath his merits, that I could not 
heſitate a moment to place him at the left 
hand: (the place of honour in Spain). of the 
incomparable St. Jago, our glorious apoſtle 

and patron (that is to ſay, above all the 
other ſaints: in paradiſe) but that, by a mis- 
fortune that is altogether irreparable, he 
was born a gavarho* (that is, a ſcoundrel) of 
a Frenohman. Let us humbly: thank God, 
that he hath vouchſafed us the honour to be 
8 a "ys T. 1. P. 378. 


| 


* Of the 8 3 of this e ſee 


Stevens Spaniſh mm ne 1 Abat. Joy. T. I. p. 
2831 - 


St. Roch 
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St. Noch was only ſon of the lord of 


Montpellier and many other ample ſovereign- 
ties, all which, on his father's death, " 
fold, and: gave to the pon: | 


This earned orator was of Fes anni 
* A great lady, who. told the biſhop of Oxford 
(Lecter) in a viſit he made her as his pariſh- 
ioner,, how much ſhe had been ſcandaliſed 
at an expreſſion in his” laſt: ſermon, by 
which he ſeemed to intimate, as if © the 
| pooreſt wretches would be admitted to as 
high and exalted a place in paradiſe as peo- 
ple of quality ; nay, and even on certain 
conditions, might rank above them ;* which 
he inſiſting ſtill upon, her grace told him, 
he might een keep his om to. any 
and his friends, for her.” 


By ha way, this“ Se. Roch v was born by 

a particular grace and favour of heaven; 
for his noble parents, not- having been ſo 
bappy as to obtain an heir, after many 
prayers and pilgrimages; his good mother 
came one day to his father, who, it ſeems, 
bad given over all thoughts of this kind, 

| though ſhe had, not, (as men gre often over- 
impatient if things. do. not. anſwer jan to 
"© their 
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their mind, and as ſoon as they expect) and 
told him She had herde the vois of an 
angell, ſayeng, O Libera (that was her name) 
God hath herde thy prayers, and thou ſhalt 
receive of him grace of thy petytion; and 

anone ſne went to her huſbande, and told 
him as ſhe had herde of the angell, and 
thene they hereof joyfully accomplyſhid 
th* act of matrymony, and ſhe conceyy1d.” 
f Saints ws, TROY . 135. | 


XCI. 
Doctors 22 


W O great critics, Plutarch and Cicero, 
differ diametrically in their judgments 

of that celebrated thought of Hegeſia as accor- 
ding to one, and Ti imæus according to the 
other, on the accident of Diana's famous 
temple at Epheſus being burnt the ſame 
night in which Alexander was born; © that 
it was no wonder, ſince this Goddeſs was 
abſent from home at the labour of Ohm 
pias. Cicero ſays, that * this thought is 
extremely gentee] and delicate,” and Plu- 
tar ch, that it is cold enough to have ex- 
tinguiſhed 
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tinguiſhed the fire; Alex. P. 6. (VI.) which 


reflection of Plutarch himſelf is, in my opi- 
nion, as cold as the other could poſſibly 
be. However, men of ſenſe do not a 
much differ from one another often, as the 

at firſt ſeem to do, and rather take 4 
view of the ſame object from a different 


ſtand. The thought is pretty, and rather 
quaint, as Cicero fays, Concinne, ut mulla, 


Timeus, qui cum in hiflorid dixiſſet, &c. and 
would have been very agreeable and proper, 
if ſaid off. hand 1 in NY and & Ace 
no more of. 


Sed nunc non erat his locus. 


Hor. A. P. 19. 


It was certainly altogether out of its 
place, and, as Plutarch, 1 ſuppoſe, meant, 
very judiciouſly, unworthy of a writer of 
hiſtory; ſurely he betrayed and degraded 
the grave and ſevere majeſty of his ſubject. 
« Scipio and Lelius, making ducks and 
drakes alone in the country, once in their 
lives, was delightful ; it would have been 
ridiculous and odious in the en 


Cie. de Orat. II. 


— 


XCII, 


— 


Xu. 


N engaging appearance is a 12 of 

recommendation, ſaid queen Va- 
bella. We muſt have an indifferent opi- 
nion of the friends we do not know of 
that man, whoſe friends we do know we 
have a bad opinion of. We ſhall certainly 
form our judgment of a man, and his com- 
pany too, by that part of it that we know. 


Cardinal Beſſarion, aſſiſting at ſome ca- 
nonizations at Rome of ſome perſons, whoſe 
lives and characters he had been acquainted 
with, and knew that they were altogether 
unworthy of the high honour of this ſpiri- 
tual knighthood; and, if they had had their 
deſerts, would have been ſent to another 
place, cried out, that theſe new ſaints 
made him doubt of the old ones. Affi che 
gueſti fanti moderni mi fanno aſſai dubitar delli 
paſſati. Bodin Meth, Tliſt. c. 4. Applica- 
ble to thoſe, I think, very indiſereet divines, 
if ſincere, who are ſo angry at Middleton's 
Letter from Rome, and other works, in 
which he endeavours to pare away ſome of 
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the new graſts and fuckers chieetaken the 
genuine tree, and might, in time, go a great 
way towards withering it. Such are not 
yery bad papiſts, but very N N 
on their Principles. FR 


= there not reaſon to d that theſe 
e people are in the ſituation of 
their predeceſſors, who © reproached Ti L 
lotſon, for whipping the proteflants on the pa- 
pifts backs ? What had they. to do there 2 of 
faid the divine ng? POWs 


XCIII. 
Ceccro digna filentio. 
e 09064; eee on u. n 


H: RE is "bu more in- bred, net 

4A to ſay barbarous and brutiſh, than 

thoſe unneceſſary noiſes of all kinds in pub- 
lic audiences, that diſfipate the general at- 
tention, and obſtruct the ſpeaker; which 
nuiſance is above all remarkable in chur- 
ches, chiefly during ſermon, and moſtly by 
far in the city, where it never fails to tear 
the thread of reaſoning in che moſt ſerious | 
* r enduirzes. 
— E. 
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2 EEE OR n Ana, though frau, + R api ry 
But drive. Far : the barbarous diſſonance. | 
| Milton P. . VII. 13. 


| $trabo ſays, that © the aricient Brachmans 
demanded ſo ſevere an attention of their 
diſciples, that if any one not only ſpoke, 
but even hawked, nay but ſpate, he was 
_ obliged to retire from the aſſembly for that 
| . as a a looſe and intemperate pettne” 


1. 
TE 


_ Ss. "Martin Ering maſs, as be was turn- 
ing himſelf toward the people to pronounce 
the Dominus vobiſcum, burſt out a laughing ; 
the congregation were all aſtoniſhed at fo 
ſtrange an indecency in ſo holy a perſon ; 
and crowded about the ſaint, that he might 
ſatisfy . them; who anſwered them in this 
manner: As I was intent, ſaid the good 
man, on the ſacrifice, my eyes were forci- 
bly called off for ſome time by obſerving. 
the devil writing down the tittle tattle of 
the women during the ſervice on a large 
ſkin of parchment, and how, when he had 
filled it all, and came to the bottom, he 
took it between his teeth and ſtretched it 
out; but the women {till going on, be 
could not make room enough, and ſo pul- 

9 85 155 aka all his * . parchment 


tore 
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tore in half, and he knocked his head * 
the pillar he leaned on; and when he ſaw 
this he could not forbear burſting out into 
a loud laugh. D Chat. note on | Rabelais, . 
bs ap I; 6. 


This! is one of thoſe pious frauds than 
were very much in faſhion in the early 
church, and ſhows withal the taſte of 
thoſe dark ages. Much more bold was 
that of St. Jerome, who; writes a long 
letter to a certain Euſtochium, a lady of qua- 
lity, whom he had long endeavoured, by 
all the arguments he could think of; to de- 
ter from reading the prophane authors, and 
apply herſelf wholly to that of the ſcrip- 
ture, and the writings of the chriſtian bi- 
ſhops; that he himſelf had been greatly in 
that taſte, and had read with infinite pleaſure 
the noble poets, hiſtorians, and orators of 
antiquity; but that he had received di- 
vers warnings in his ſleep againſt this 
practice ſo unworthy of a chriſtian man, 
without having given due attention to 
theſe heavenly impulſes, *till at length he 
dreamed that an angel threatened him, with 
à terrible look and angry voice, if he 
ſtill perſiſted in his diſobedience, and that 
„ Y 1 


G 

even no he gave him a moſt ſevere ſecurg- 
ing, and that he had but too ſenſible proofs 
that this was not a mere illuſion of his fan- 
cy, ſince when he awaked in the morning 
he was all over full of ſtripes, and the bed 
ſwam. with blood.“ This he calls God to 
witneſs the ſtrict truth of, as he ſhall an- 
| fer any the leaſt prevarication on ſo ſo- 
lemn an appeal, when he ſhall ſtand before 
him at the day of judgment.” A copy of 
this letter he ſends to another friend, and 
deſires him to read it attentively, as one of 
the fineſt inſtances of ſtyle and oratory that 
he had produced, and which had its deſired 
effect upon the perſon for whom it was com- 
poſed. Theſe letters are both publiſhed at 
length in Dailes's Uſe of the Fathers, and 
which I only quote by memory after more 
than twenty years. I remember Dr. Fleetwood, 
biſhop of Ely, ſeeing this book at our houſe 
told my father, He thought the author 

had pretty ſufficiently proved 158. were of 
no 100 at all. 


[4 
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Sibi ergo babtat ſuos mores, maxim? cum 1 Aar fits 
| et ſeverus, et fortis, et reipublice neceſſarius. | 


M. Aurel. ap. Fulcat. Gallican. vit. Awid. Caſſi c. 2. 


HE great prince of Cond? had 
aà fellow brought before him and 
accuſed of having been taken in the fact of 
criminal converſation with a he- goat. Fhe 
Prince, in the firſt tranſport of indignation, 
ordered him immediately away to the gib- 
bet; but, as he was carrying off, bethought 
himſelf to enquire into his character as a ſol- 
dier which every one extolled as being very 
regular and ſtrict in point of diſcipline; and 
Having behaved well, and even gallantly, on 
ſeveral occaſions ; ſo the prince put his 
hand up to his forehead, and rubbing his 
temples for ſome time in a ſort of muſe, 
then ſuddenly ſtarted, and ſtroking his 
whiſkers, ſaid: * Tf this fellow is a good 
ſoldier, and performs the duties of his pro- 
feſſion, and ſerves us well, J do not fee 
15 e What 
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what we have to do with his amours,* and 
ſent to ſtop the execution.” My father. 


„There was a ſoldier of this ſort in Alex- 
anders army, who got himſelf put into the 
muſter of old men and invalids that were 
ſent home; but as he was a very uſeful fel- 
low, and well known in the army, Alexan- 
der was ſoon informed of the trick, and that 
it was only to follow a girl of whom he was 
fond, who was alſo returning with others 
on this. occaſion; ſo Alexander, enquiring 
firſt, what this young woman -was, whom 
he found to be a courteſan, but no ſlave; 
ſent. for the man, and told him, * Honeſt 
friend, I ſhall be very glad to ſerve you in' 
this amour, if we can but be put into any 
way, either by intreaties or preſents, to 
hinder her from leaving us; for, as ſhe is a 
free-woman, I cannot force her to ſtay; fo 
bethink yourſelf, and let me know, that we 

may conſult * Plutarch, Menander, 


P. . n 


ps that 8 which is 
natural to a noble open mind, never thought 
of the deceit and deſertion, but of the me- 

rit and uſefulneſs, of the man only; whereas 
; . there 


E 
there is a certain malignity in little minds, 
that will condemn a leſs fault, and per- 


haps merely private, and overlook more 
eſſential and univerſal qualities. 


The generous ſpirit of 3 reminds 
me of a like one, of another ſoldier, and 
a brave one too, and an honeſt man; he 
ſhewed me a fine picture that he had bought, 
he ſaid, in the ſouth of France, out of a 
convent; and when I admired it, as I 
thought it deſerved, How much do you 
think I gave for it, Mr, Richardſon ? * Nay,” 
ſaid I, general, I do not KNOW: but, to be 
ſure, a good handſome price.? By G—,? 
ſaid he, no more than a bottle of cham- 

paigne, and a whore for the father-guar- 
dian.“ Lou condeſcended, then, general, 
at leaſt to pimp for his reverence.* * Oy, 
for the church, Mr. Richardſon —If can 
be of ſervice to any friend of yours who 
has that honour, I deſire you would recom- 
* me,” General Guiſe, 
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Elk avoit une fert d'amour propre, qui ne lui permet- 
toit pas de $abbaiſſer, | 
wy MaR1vaux of Up Maxiaxy 2. 


NATO the cenſor ſaid, 10 ſhould pre- 
A fer a wife of a noble family to a 
Achvas ; becauſe, though they would both 
be proud and haughty, yet, the generous 
pride of the noble would, more probably, 
be a guarantee of her good and worthy 
conduct, from a decent and all-virtnous 
ſhame of condeſcending to any behaviour 
that was unworthy of her nobleneſs of 
birth and education; whereas the wealth of 
the other would rather be an incitement to 
a vile conduct, as it would be a means ta 
brave it out.“ Flut. Cato Cory. (II. , p. 456. 


1 had much rather have to do with * 
man's pride than his avarice; one will in- 
duce him to do a thouſand diſhoneſt or 
mean actions; the other will keep him from 
doing any. I like what was ſaid of a very 


con- 


conſiderable man in his way, and a very 
friendly one, Nourſe, the ſurgeon, that © he 
was ſo proud a fellow, that he would ſee 


his patients d—— before he would keep 
them in hand, or do any little dirty tricks 
in his profeſſion.” One, perhaps, may pro- 


voke my vanity, but the other will Pick 
my ee 5 


Si ibi pergit que wolt dicere, ea quæ non 55 . 
— e tu tuum malum a&quo animo feres ? 


Tex. AN p. V. 4. 17. 


HoOsE whis can give a jet cannot al- 
| ways take one; and indeed the very 
expertneſs at this weapon is a ſort of con- 
fequence of the nice feeling of its ſharpneſs, 
No one was ever more tender and fore to 
"raillery than Pope, who was ſo great a maſ- 
ter of it, nor conſequently more reſentful ; 
too ſtrong a proof of this was his long af. 
fair with Colley Cibber, whom he ty ne- 
ver forgive his treatment of himſelf and 
friends on occaſion of their Three Hours af- 
ter r Marriage, and which at laſt (as his rul- 
RE ns Y 4 ing 


ing paſſion grew proportionably ſtronger, 
as moſt of the others which had ſhared with. 
it dropped off one by one, and his conſtitu- 
tion was impaired) drew him into great and 
even fatal indiſcretions, which affected not 
only his bodily health, but the reputation 
of perhaps, his moſt excellent work, by the 
abſurd alteration of the Hero, and render: 
ing it by that means no more of a piece. 


« The great Conde made it one of his 
principal diverſions to diſcover, and play 
off, other people's ridicule with his two 
beaux eſprits, the count de Mioſſens and St. 
Evremond. This laſt happening one day 
to aſk the firſt, in the gaicty of his heart, 
after parting from the prince, Whether 
he did not believe that his highneſs, who 
was ſo clear-ſighted in diſcovering the ri- 
dicule of Aka had himſelf his ridicule 2” 
and diverting themſelves and their friends 
with this tickliſh ſubject ; the prince hear- 
ing of it (as theſe things generally come 
round) would never forgive either of them, 
but diſtanced the count, and took away the 
other's. captainſhip of his guards." Dre 
Maixe aux, vie de St, Evremond, p. 16. 


[| , 


Probably 


— 
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Probably. the prince did not Sang 
from this reſentment, that he could not 


take a jeſt as well as any other man, but. he 


ſaw no joke in it. The ſame thing has a 
very different appearance in two ſeveral per- 
ſons, when I myſelf am one of them. Self- 
love is an excellent chymiſt in extracting and 
evaporating all the ridicule here. Somebody 


ſaid, the eye was made to look forward, 
pot backward. ? 


—_ - 7} 
, 


E F Ry A undertook to convert the 


duke of Buckingham to popery; and among 


other arguments, that he was prepared with, 
ſet out with this, which theſe caſuiſts com- 
monly urge, and which, attacking the ima- 


\ 


gination in its weakeſt part, fear, draws in 


many ſilly people; we, ſaid the good Feſuir, 
deny that any one can poſſibly be ſaved, out 
of our church, your grace allows that our 
people may be ſaved,” No, curſe ye,” faid 
the duke, I make no doubt but you will 
be all damned to a man.” The reverend 
father ſtarted, and ſaid gravely, * Sir, I can- 
not argue with a perſon ſo void of all cha- 
rity. I did not expect, my reverend fa- 
ther,“ faid the duke calmly, © ſuch A re- 
prog! from you hoſe whole reaſoning 


; 6. 


hy 
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with me was founded on the very ſame in- 
ſtance of want of charity in yourſelf.* A 
man muſt be unreaſonable indeed, who re- 


fuſes to take his own _— back * in 
Ae 


xcvll. 


- 
— 


— A extremun fimilis feb rnn—_ 5 
Hon. A. f. 2 54. 


friend of mine (Mr. Richard Gra: 
* . ham*) as we were at table (at the 
Mitre with the Royal Society) had ſome con- 
ceit come into his head on the ſubject they 
were upon, and his face beginning to ſim- 
mer with it, the perſon he was going to diſ- 
charge it upon (Mr. archdeacon Squire +) 
obſerved it, and was before-hand with him, 
and faid the 1 thing. Plague on you, 
| laid! Crabam, you _ ſmuggled my 


12 « This word was uſed ina like e 
maine my the" count de Grammont, who had 


. 


5 11 5 Ye * fr 4 af; 77 een | | 
+ Afterwards biſtop of St. David's. | 
been 


| ie # 


been a great libertine, and being now on his 
death-bed, as all thought, the king ſent the 
marquis Dangeau, a famous devotee of thoſe 
times, to talk with him of God. The 
counteſs de Gr ammont was ſitting on the bed- 


fide, alſo a profefſed devotee, and who had 
before been perpetually teaſing her huſband. 


with repentance. So, after the King's de- 
vote had been haranguing him for ſome 
time, he turned to his wife, and faid, 
* Counteſs, if you don't look about you, 
Dangeau will {muggle my converſion “. 


* 


St. Evremond, T. V. p. 196. The * 


pittion de on d the laſt moment. 


St. breed ( 8 was a wit one: profeſ- 
Na would have been * glad to be dead,” 
he ſays, © to have gone off with that bon 
mot.” It is a len he had lived a great 


while in England, where, he ſays, they 


res all the world | in dying. + 


a * 
; oY 


* Cuntoff, 2 VOUS n 5 pres garde, Dam vont 
eme ma ae 8 


"+ Les Aich farpaſſont' toutes tes nations a 2 Seni, 
ts oat. une grande vtwaciſé a mourir, ſays ſomebody. — 


No people in the world 0 luch a ps in dyi 
as the r 5 1 8 1 55 
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XCVIII. 
Turpe eſt doctori cus culpa redarguit ipſum. \ | 


R. Radcliffe told Dr. Mead, Mead, 1 
love you, and now I will tell you 
a ſure ſecret to make your fortune; uſe all 
mankind ill.” And it certainly was his own 
practice. He owned he was avaricious even 
to ſpunging, whenever he any way could, 


at a tavern-reckoning 2 ſix-pence or ſhil. 
ling, among the reſt of the company, un- 


der pretence of * hating (as he ever did) to 
change a guinea, becauſe, (ſaid he) it lips. 
away "fo faſt.” He could never be brought 
to pay bills without much following — 
importunity; nor then, if there appeared 
any chance of wearying them out.— A pa- 
viour, after long and fruitleſs attempts, 


caught him juſt getting out of his chariot 


at his own door, in Bloomſoury ſquare, and 
ſet upon him, * Why you raſcal,” ſaid the 


doctor, do you pretend to be paid for 
ſuch a piece of work; why you have ſpoiled 
my pavement, and then covered it over 


with 


* 


Sh to hide your bad work.” Doctor, 
ſaid the paviour; * mine is not the only bad 
work that the earth hides.* © You dog you,“ 
ſaid the doctor, are you a wit? You muſt _ 
be poor, come in a and paid him.“ N 
MR TEES 


As for his maxim of * uſing mankind ill? 
he was right. The generality are bullies, 
and if you do not bully them, they will 
bully you; and the boldeſt bullyer hath as 
fareſt chance of nn it. | 


2 Ver, no body ever praftife this rid 
leſs than doctor Mead (who told me him-_ 
| ſelf the ſtory) and who, as I have been in- 
formed by great phyſicians, got as much 
2 again Py his Hs as — n — | 


But, it is alſo true, thin his uſtag cs 
ſo well, cauſed him to be infamouſly ill 


uſed, by ſome who had had the greateſt 
1 obligations to him. 


XCIX, 


cw) | 


— ; 4 * * 
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EP Jacitone etiam 1 amors ; F 

| Vine. EEx. rv. 38, 

E. are very fra: upon thoſe vs 

V des, that we have no taſfe for, or 

are nor our favourites, and this helps to 
pay for thoſe that are. We make a merit 
of abſtaining from thoſe diſhes we do not 
like, or have been ſurfeited with, but are 
very gluttons an what particularly hits our 
palate. Self- love is never at a loſs, © A | 
poor tame fellow of à German pietiſt who 
was my firſt ſchool-matter, and got drunk 
every night, was perpetually preaching to 
us the efficacy of grace. Do you think,” 
ſaid he once, if it was not for grace, that 


I xvould not go to ba dy · houſes, and ravith 


my neighbours daughters? There were two 
very pretty girls at the next door, whom, it 
ſhould ſeem by this little opening, that the 
poor man had had a muzzy conceit about, 
in his cups perhaps. No,” ſaid I, © I he- 
lieve you would not, whether you had grace 

or 


or no, Sir.“ I remember even now how I 
looked over his inſipid perſon. So, in a 
rage, he took up the poor little boy, and 
whipped him, becauſe, he ſaid, © he ſaw 
the ſeeds of atheiſm in him.“ 


e the Great (for, if he pleaſes, 1 
will join him with honeſt Mr. Wegers, they 
are much upon a footing now) ordered two 
of his Macedonians,. who had raviſned ſome 
ſoldiers wives of his allies, to be executed 
with the utmoſt ſeverity, © as wild beafts,* 
faid he, and born for the deſtruction of 
men; for, as for me*; he went on, I would 
not ſo much as ſee the wife of Darius, nor 
even ſuffered any body to talk of her beauty 
in my preſence.” This noble caſuiſt could ſee 
the crime of thoſe paſſions from which he 
himſelf was exempt, but made no reflection 
upon his own eradicating a portion of man- 
kind, and murdering friend and toe, for 
ambition and en e 


i WW ö 

3 
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Ch: Pt mince. 


TOTHING is like perliing, l let yout 
cauſe be what it will. I remem- 


ber Pitt, the journaliſt, being one evening 


engaged in a metaphyſical diſpute of two 
or three on a ſide, one of his antagoniſts 
ſaid, in the courſe of his argument, to one 
of thoſe of his party, God is omnipotent 
and omniſcient.“ Pitt turned, in the warmth 
of diſpute, to his friend, and, holding up 
his hand before him, cried, Don't allow 


it, don't allow it; when every body burſt 


out into a laughter, and put an end to the 
queſtion, by waking all the * to 


common aa . 


4 8 king of Harte, once * 


 Thucydides, the Milefian,, who had been for- 


merly for many years the great concurrent 
of Pericles, who then — Athens, head- 


ing the oppoſite faction, which of them 


two was, in his honeſt opinion, the better 
hand ?” He only gave him this anſwer, 
'© when 


0 . 
1 when I have given him the faireſt Fall in 
the world, he maintains it t6 all the by. 
ſtanders that he is not under me, and in- 
ſiſts upon it, till he has brought them all 
over to his opinion, though they ſee me 
Uppermoſt.” * Put. Pericles, (i. ) p. ws 
Therefore, bee ler would: kl upper. 
moſt; he was uppermoſt z out- convicting 
convittion itſelf by perſeverance, Crede 
quod habes, & habes; or if you can; make 
others believe. A hardy and inflexible 
perſeverance aſtoniſſies and diſconcerts your 
prey, as the rattle-ſhake; that keeps ſtaring 
with his eyes ſtedfaſtly fixed on the bird in 
the tree; with an impudent rattling of his 
tail, 'till it begins to faulter, then tremble, 
1 at laſt en imo his mouth. A 


Li. 


ad 22 ther win... 
1 Via, Eu. VI. 268. 


4 mY 


_ is better to be in an errot, after 1. 
I rious enquiry, than to be right by 
chance, ” ſaid Dr. Herring, afterwards arch- 
Z | biſhop 


— * 


( a. J 


» 


biſhop of Canterbury, in a ſermon at: St 
James's chapel, that the Rev. Dr. Allen 
heard, and -was particularly ſtruck with 
this candid ee and alen. 
Nothing is more gacinaed chan for RN 
to ſuppoſe they believe what they actually 
do not; becauſe, whatever is properly belief 
is“ an aſſent given to a propoſition, of which 
wie either at once ſee, or think we ſee, the 
truth; or, after having carefully examined 
into, find various degrees of reaſon to give 
our aſſent to, according as the arguments for 
it appear to us.” But what is commonly cal- 
led, and only ſuppoſed to be, belief, is no- 
thing more than an indolent or timorous ac- 
quieſcence in what we have been told is 
truth from our infancy, or otherwiſe 3 
which falſe and fraudful ſenſe of belief is 
merely local and accidental; and the ſame 
who is a Chriſtian here, would have been a 
Mahometan, born at Conſtantinople. Such 
do, indeed, like the ſuperſtitious Athenians, 
ſacrifice to an unknown God,* and, ſtill 


| worle, one whom they do not deſire to 
know; but rather abuſe, vilify, and dread - | 


thoſe who have themſelves taken ſingere 
and een pains, (as: ſuch is, above all 
4 : n ne 


25 


6323) 


things, their duty) to know; and would, 


to their power, declare to them him whom 
they ignorantly adore and werſhip ?! 


We Eh 


a 


Ut as, homin num kad imita tone leren. 


L x 


non invidid putarent. 


Eic. PrILIFPIC. xv. 6¹ 


TO man envies another . 1 is not 
himſelf conſcious of wanting; nor 
he edn if he have the ſpirit,” inftead of 


bemoaning himſelf, to put his utmoſt pow 25 


ers in action to ſupply ſuch want. 


© Others expected of tlioſe who: profeſſed 
er their friends, that they ſhould 


have no commerce of friendſhip with them 


whom they took to be their enemies, only 


Julius Cxſar gave all his their free liber- 
1 ſuppoſe, his 
vaſt and ſuperior maſter · genius did not 


ty.“ Gic. Ep. Fam. XI. 28. 


deign to envy, or be jealous of any one; 


therefore no man had ſuch warm and con- 


ſtant friends, as de nullo minus principe oo: 
runtur homines, ' quan de 9⁴⁰ marime cet. 
Plin. Fe Hung; Tr rajan. W Fab 
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« That was exquiſite of Apelles, who; 
ſeeing the fine works of Protogenes at Rhodes, 
and finding that (according to cuſtom) he 
was not eſteemed in his own country, in 
any proportion to his merit, deſired to 
know of him what he would aſk for a pic- 
ture to which he pointed, which he had 
Juſt finiſhed ? And on modeſt Protogenes's 
telling him an inconſiderable ſum *, he im- 
mediately purchaſed it himſelf, ond gave 
him fifty talents ; and withal took care to 
have it induſtriouſſy given out, that he 
had bought it, in order to ſell again, when | 
he came home, as one of his own painting.” 


Pin. XXXV. IO, 


That was a truly brave and independent 
genius, above envy and jealouſy; which 
qualities are always accuſing themſelves, 
and betraying the littleneſs of mind to 
which they are owing, that ipſo facto defeats - 
its own purpoſe; as it praiſes and compli- 

ments that very merit it apprehends and 
fears, and degrades its own, in the very 
ien While it is mm ſtriving to 


des a fine ftory of Michael Angelo and Raphael, 
of my father's telling, in my —_— of the pictures, 
Ec. in Italy, p. 105, and French edit. V. II. p. 154. 


exalt, 
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| exalt; or at leaſt defend its preſent places 
But the allowing and honouring another's 
merit makes the world more careleſs of it, 
and rather excites its malignity and ſcandal z 
this is the true way to heap coals of fire 
upon his head; whereas, when we refuſe 
others that honour which is plainly their 


due, and depreciate them, we only do by 


them, as by books that are ordered to be 
burned by the hands of the common hang- 
man, (the poſt we give ourſelves on this 


occaſion!) which only makes them ten 


times more bought up and read; and all 
this too with a maryellous prejudice i in their 
| favour, as having been treated unjuſtly ; 

and undeſeryed ſuffering does itſelf confer a 


dignity. on the perſon, beſides the natural 
love we have to contradict and oppoſe re- 


ſtraint of all kinds, (for all perſecution is 
ſure to rouſe the dormant ſpirit of zeal and 
oppoſition) and the juſtice with which we 
compliment our own ſelf- love, in becoming 
the defenders * ; h | Was and 


„ The 60 Aer at his death; 


left prince Eugene his ſword; the late lord 


Orford, We miniſter's 1 was with the 
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prince, when. this mark of his great rival's 
final eſteem was brought, and preſented to 
him. He immediately drew it, and, ma- 
king a flouriſh with it, ſaid, * Voila Pevte 
que. J ai ſuivie par toute ceite feng guerre,” 
$14 William rene | | 


E 


8 2 


l ẽi /you 22g, 1s not « care a. 14 for 8 * 
R 4 Scoren Paov. Dk. M. 


JOME a drinking, i in one of their 
tents, with the chaplain of the regi- 
ment, the chaplain gave them for a toaſt 
the king of France. What do you 
mean, doctor, they all cried, * our capital 
enemy !* No matter for 'that;”*faid the 
chaplain, you live by him. After ſome 
little time, one of the officers drank to the 
chaplain, Come, doctor, here's your old 
friend, the devil.” Dear colonel,” faid the 
doctor, in ſome flutter, do you mean to 
affront me?? No matter for that, my dear 
doctor, ſaid the ore -n Tye 8 . 2 


C43 of #175 
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CIV, 


ENERAL Guiſe was ks to din- 


ner at Paris, among other perſons 
& cank by cardinal Polignac z who, in diſ- 
courſe, often mentioned, his holineſs with. 


great encomiums. The honeſt refugee ge- 


neral-could hold out. no longer, and told; 
his eminence, that the pope was a bougre.?. 
The cardinal, as it was at his own table, 


only roſe and retired; but another of the . 
gueſts followed him, and ſaid, his emi» 


nence need take no notice, he that the 
general was a very well-meaning man, but 
2 little dd; upon which the cardinal re- 
turned to table, and, bowing to him, ſaid, 


Monſieur 4 permiſſion de dire tout ce 20 1 


n Dr. en 


21 The inen once e coming in a ri- 
atous manner into an aſſembly at Sarta, 
the Ephori ordered the heralds to proclaim, 
in the theatre itſelf, that the Athenians, in 
regard to the virtues — their anceſtors, had 
the privilege to come into all Wan ene. 
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FNENERAL Guife, going over one 
campaign to Flanders, obſerved a 
young” raw officer who was in the ſame veſ- 
ſl,” and, with his uſual” humanity, told 
him he would take care of him; and con- 
duct him to Antwerp, where they were 
both going; which he accordingly did, and 
then took leave of him. The young fellow 
was ſoon told; by other arch rogues that he 
happened to fall in with, that © he muſt 
fignalife himſelf by fighting fome man of 
known courage, or ele he would be ſoon 
deſpiſed in the regiment. The young gen- 
tleman ſaid, he knew nobody but colonel 
Guiſe, and he had received great obligations 
from him.“ It is all one for that, they 


faid, in theſe caſes, the colonel Was the 


fitteſt man in the world, every body knew 


his bravery Up comes the captain to 


him, as he was Ralking about in the coffee- 
houſe, and began, in an heſitating ſtyle, to 
tell Rim how: much he had been obliged 
to him, and how ſenſible'- — Er, J have 

c done 
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done my duty, and no more.“ „But, colo- 


nel, ſaid he, faultering, I am told I muſt 


fight ſome gentleman of known 8 
and who has killed ſeveral perſons, and 
that nobody — Oh, Sir, faid the colo- 
nel, interrupting him, your friends do me 
too much honour; but there is one (poin- 
ting to a huge fierce- loo king black fellow, 
that was ſitting at one of the tables) who 
has Killed half the regiment; he is your 
man.! So, up he goes to him, and tells 
him, * he is well informed of his bravery, 


but, by G—, he: muſt, fight him.“ Who 


I, Sir! 1 am Peat, the eee POR 
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- UGUSTUS CESAR; who! had ob- 


tained the empire by all the ways he 
could ; who had ſcrupled no rapine khat 
could farther his ambition, nor any cruelty 
that might tend to the ſecurity of his per- 
fon from' the molt diſtant poſſibility of dan- 
oy nor even what may be called a ſort of 
poſt· 


( 3390 ) 
poſthumous cruelty, of revenge for paſt 
dangers ; ; when at length he found himſelf 


in actual poſſeſſion of every thing, with the 
utmoſt ſecurity, endeavoured to make man- 


kind ſome amends, at leaſt to obtain him- 


ſelf a new character, now that he could do 
it without any poſſibility of _— _— 
N oy es and n 9 11 


Bout, bind" not into temptation !* an 
unlucky opportunity (opportunity, the de- 
vil's old inſtrument, and that will never 
weat out I) ſent him back to his original 


nature, like Æſop's cat, who forgot the 
Vas a lady, and leaped at a mouſe.” Fjop's 


Fables, f 


$6 e, a freed. -man of Julius Ceſar, 


to whom Auguſtus had | given the government 


of Gaul, being convicted of having pillaged 
the province, with the moſt 1 ava- 
rice, and unfeeling oppreſſion, and per- 
ceiving, from his maſter's new character, 


that he would infallibly be condemned, be- 


ſought him, by friends, to come to his 


bouſe; where, ſnewing the emperor his im- 
menſe treaſures, he ſaid to him, My lord, 


1 hon collected all this with great aſſiduity 


and 


( 331 ) 
and zeal for you, and the common-wealth'z 
which are the ſame; leſt ſuch great riches 
might have tempted the barbarians to an 
inſurrection.” Dion. LIV. p. 201. — The 
mild prince took the money, and forgave 
him a Injuries he had, done to the Saul. þ 


” Which N me af a ** Ficaroni 
told me at Rome, of e 95 wa wind 
meist, 


6 A rich old Lk had a idly mt 
tion of medals, that had been tranſmitted 
to him from his anceſtors; which, as he un- 
derſtood nothing of them, and was come 
to that time of life when, having no farthey 
occaſion for money, we love nothing elſe, 
he wanted to part with. Ficaroni, as being 
the pope's antiquary, was employed to get 
him a purchaſer; and he brought him Sir 
Andrew Fountaine, Weer. he had before ac- 
quainted him, was a young Engliſh caval- 
lero on his travels, who knew nothing of 
medals himſelf, but had a mind to ſhew 
away, like other raw young fellows of birth 
and fortune, when he came home, with a 
little bad vertu. This did very well; but 
 Ficaroni and Sir Andrew (who was one ” 
| the 


( 332 ) 
the keeneſt viriue in Europe, and out-Tta- 
lianed the Italians themſelves) had agreed, 
before they went, on certain terms between 
them two, to pick out all the rare and va: 
luable ones, which the abbot was to let him 
have for low prices, as being in a manner 
traſh, for ſo Ficaroni was to wink at him ; 
by which. means they plundered the poor 
ceccleſiaſtic, while he was hugging himſelf 
on his, and his friend's, duping the young 
Engl iſp cully. When they were come down, 
and got out of the convent, Sir Aare 


embraced Ficaroni, and ſaid to him, as 


Auguſtus and Licinius might have done; 
* 2 flamo due becchi fututi, We are a COu- 
25 of precious dog” a” 


- 


eee 


| Kew W e candy oth ægris, 
VMoaturam weſcire Deum; juſta ite precaris 
1 Thure pio, cædumque eros awertite ritus. 


Mite & I ee eff homini Deus. 
N SIL, ITAL, IV. 794. 


* K RIST OTLE's phyſician preſcribing 5 
=; to him, in a diſorder he had, the 
PR defired, he would not treat him 
* 


| + © 

| like a hedger or a hog-driver, but tell him 
what he would have him fwallow, and 
_ why; that his reaſon being convinced, he 
might take the potion with the leſs reluc- 


tance, and it or en with the res 
ter energy. 23 


This was like a man who was not uſed to 
take things on truſt, and implicitly; for, 
in all arts and ſciences, the genuine truth 
is open and apparent; where that ends, and 
myſtery begins, all the reſt is trade; and it 
was a fine character of Garth, that No 
phyſician knew his art more, nor his trade 
lefs.” One of our great divines, a moſt- 
worthy, as well as reverend, biſhop *, told 
my father, (in my hearing) who was full of _ 
doubts and ſcruples then in matters of 
faith, when I was a boy, that where my- 
ſtery began, religion ended.“ It makes 
wild work where reaſon does not govern 
the raptures which religious enthuſiaſm in 


1 


8 The ſame excellent and honeſt divine 
adviſed my father, at that time, as he was 
depreſſed with doubts, to make a truce 


* Fleetwood, +; 
1 with 
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with texts and fathers, and read Don Quits 
ote; telling him, withal, that, in his pre- 


ſent ſituation of mind, and weakneſs of 


ſpirits, he was not capable of doing them 


Juſtice, nor was equal to ſuch high points 
of ſpeculation.* Ah, doctor,“ ſaid my fa- 
ther, © but if I ſhould be miſtaken, and 
put up with an erroneous faith?' Well,” 


| ſaid the good divine, and conſtant friend *, 


(for he loved my father, for his ſincere and 


warm deſire to know his duty, and how he 


might beſt pleaſe his Maker; and, I am 


morally ſure, that he never, in one fingle 


inſtance in his whole long life, did or ſaid 


any one thing that he thought would diſ- 
pleaſe him,) well, and if you ſhould'? » 6 Tf 


& Þ B 1 F 5 
= _ 
* 


s“ As ſuch, among the pictures of -his particular 


friends, painted by himſelf, Mr. Richard/en had an 


_ admirable one of this amiable prelate, of which arch- 
biſhop. Herring, (who juſtly venerated the character of 


his firſt patron) makes the following mention, in a let- 


ter to Mr, Duncombe, dated Hug. 5, 1750,” : 4 F 


friend.] 


was the other day at your friend Mr. Richardſon's to 
ſee a head of biſhop Flectauood, of his father's painting. 
He was very polite; and, on my aſking whether he 
would part with it,“ he couſented, and we ſoon agreed 
een 53 


This head, white the archbiſhop lived, graced Lam 
Beth gallery, and, by his laſt will, he bequeathed it to 
the (late) earl of Hardwicke, his © ever honoured' 


* 


1 ſhould,” | 


1 (33860 1 
1 ſhould ? ſaid my father, in furpriſe; * if 


I ſhould be miſtaken, after the utmoſt dili- 


gent enquiry I can make, I am ſute to make 


my God my enemy.“ Are you? ſaid 
. engen, warmly, then he is no God for 
' which expreſſion (for they were his 


n ery words, as I have often heard my dear 
father relate them) he proceeded to explain, 
and ſoften, by giving him a juſt and rea- 
e idea of the common father of man- 


- 


Indeed, as God hath made man. FTE his 
own image, man may be ſaid, in one ſenſe, 


to make every one his particular God, after 
his own image; for ſurely this great uni- 
verſal idea is eſſentially different in every in- 


dividual, according to his own make (as it- 


may be ſaid) of mind, and powers and man- 


ner of reception; in extremes it muſt ſeem 


evident to all. How different a being is the 


God of Locke, or Newton, or Ariftotle, from 


that of his hedger or hog- driver Yet all 
paſs 1n groſs, and among the groſs, for the 
"ſame unanimous reception of the moſt ſu- 
blirne idea the human mind can receive, ſo 
infinitely ſhort as it can be received, even 
by the molt exalted. | 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES 


* f 5 $ 0 | g an | : . # Tp 1-48, 777 1 
Page 1 Sir Godfrey Kneller, being at firſt deſign- 
- ed for 


| a military life, was ſent to Leyden, where 
he, applied to mathematics and fortification.”” 
Walpales Auac dates of Painting, III. 109. 


Tyhzis will, in ſome degree, account for his mi- 
ütary taſte, which is alſo very conſpicuous in his 
picture (by himſelf) in the gallery of painters, 
d Florence. Sir Godfrey Kneller (ſays lord 
Corte) is placed on high. He looks fierce, and, 
buy his dreſs and poſture, ſeems fitter to hold a 
| Letters from Italy, p. 84. 


Page 269. « Hugh Howard, (ſays Mr. Walpole ) bet- 


ter known by Prior's beautiful verſes to him, 
than by his own works, was ſon of Ralph Howard; 
M. D. and was born in Dublin, Feb. 7, 1675. 
The greateſt and latter part of his life he ſpent in 
England, practiſing painting; at leaft, with ap⸗ 
Pulwauſe; but, having ingratiated himſelf, by his 
fame and knowledge of hands, with men <1 8 
- © firſt rank, particularly the duke of Dꝛwonſbire and 
lord Pembroke, and, by a parſimonious manage- 
ment of his good fortune, he was enabled to quit 

the pragtiesf part of his profeſſion for the laſt 
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